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| NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IN 1949, IT WAS DISCLOSED TODAY, MAKING | 


| DAILY NEWSPAPERS THE BIGCSEST NATIONAL ADVERTISING MEDIUM ON THE | 














| BASIS OF HOW U.S. MANUFACTURERS DIVIDE THEIR ADVERTISING DOLLARS. | 





As newspapermen we’re proud of the fourth 
consecutive all-time high which n.itional ad- 
vertisers have accorded newspapers by the 
vote of their advertising dollars. 


As most advertising executives know, of 
course, this is no sudden development, but 
the product of a steadily growing trend— 
from $270,000,000 in 1946 to $357,000,000 
in 1947—to $389,261,000 in 1948 and on to 
the record $445,015,000 of 1949, And so far 


in 1950, the gains are still mounting. 


Actually, during the 12 months of 1949 
national advertisers invested in newspapers: 


More than twice as much as on all 
four of the great national radio networks 
combined. 


$32,000,000 more than in all general 
magazines combined. 


And over $4,000,000 more than in all 
general magazines and all farm magazines 
put together. 


Most important of all, it’s clear evidence 
that advertisers are beginning to manage 
their advertising the way they’ve always 
directed their salesmen—in accord with the 
basic marketing principle: that... 


All Business Is Local 


= Bwvrca YU adverting, American Newspaper Publishers Association, is in busi to help you 


make your advertising more productive. Call or write us at 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17; 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 
or 240 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4. Or ask for your copy of the newly revised booklet, “Services Available to Advertisers.” 


Sponsored by the Chicago Tribune in the interest of more effective advertising. 











journal is a diary 


A journal is a school girl’s diary, an accountant’s record 
book, or even that portion of an axle that rotates in 
the bearing. But Journal is the name of a newspaper. 


It’s the same with Coke, the friendly abbreviation for 
Coca-Cola. Like Journal, Coke is a proper name. Con- 
sequently it always rates a capital “‘C.” Spelled with a 
lower-case “‘c,” it means something entirely different. 


Also, Coke and Coca-Cola are registered trade-marks. 


And good practice requires the owner of a trade-mark 
to protect it diligently. So this is another reason why 
we keep asking you to use the upper-case initial on both 
names for our product—just as you do when you write 
or print the name of your publication. 


Coke = Coca-Cola 


Both are registered trade-marks which distinguish the 
same thing: the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





“THE STAR is designed to supply a desidera- 
tum which has long existed at the Metropolis of 
the Nation. Free from party trammels and sec- 
tarian influences, it will preserve a strict neu- 
trality, and, whilst maintaining a fearless spirit 
of independence, will be devoted, in an especial 
manner, to the local interests of the beautiful city 
which bears the honored name of Washington, 
and to the welfare and happiness of the large and 
growing population within its borders. To de- 
velop the resources of the Metropolis —to in- 
crease and facilitate its mercantile operations — 
to stimulate its business and trade—to accelerate 
its progress in the march to power and greatness 
—these shall always remain objects of the 
paper.”’ 
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Who are 


These men have boxed before millions! 

They’ve been featured in newspapers, magazines, 
books, and movies. Yet most people will be hard put 
to identify Jack Johnson, Jim Corbett, or Bob Fitz- 
simmons — who have been idolized by millions. 

But nearly everyone knows the sometime pugilist 
who is the fourth man in the ring. 

Yet world-famous Popeye does his fighting in the 
comics! 

Is there any more graphic way of demonstrating 
the tremendous editorial impact of PUCK, the only 
national comic weekly? Doesn’t it show how PUCK’s 
all-star cast of characters has woven itself into Ameri- 
ca’s life... Jiggs, who “sold” corned beef and cabbage; 
Popeye, who made spinach a top favorite; Dagwood, 
who helped the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
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hese fighters ? 


mission explain nuclear energy? 

Do you wonder that such hard-headed firms as 
General Mills Inc., W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Lever Bros., 
Inc., and many others spend millions of advertising 
dollars in PUCK, The Comic Weekly? 

Educators speak of comics as “a social force” that 
constantly helps shape our manners, morals, and think- 
ing. But shrewd business men speak of the comics as 
a tremendous “sales force”! 

PUCK, The Comic Weekly, distributed with 15 
great Sunday newspapers from coast to coast (with 
its two advertising affiliates), reaches more than 
18,000,000 adults (and their youngsters) in 7400 com- 
munities where 83% of all retail sales are made. 

Year after year readership reports show PUCK de- 
livering 3 to 5 times more thorough readers of adver- 
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tising per dollar than top weekly magazines. If you 
want to know why advertising in PUCK is so effective 
in selling goods, ask us about “Getting More Out of 
the Dollar!” 


THE COMIC WEEKLY 


The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly — A Hearst Publication 
63 Vesey St., N.Y., Hearst Bldg., Chicago, 406 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 









Easy on the eyes is faster to the mind 


For the sixth time, and for the second year in a row, The New JOHN: 
York Times has won the F Wayland Ayer Cup for excellence in *JONI 
typography, make-up and presswork. 
This is recognition by typographic experts that the ordered pres- ith 
entation of “all the news that’s fit to print” is easy on the eyes. {NEA 
It confirms what hundreds of thousands of readers already know 
—that not only is “all the news that’s fit to print” well worth ae 
reading, but it’s easy to read, too. PATI 


Che New York Cimes P 


. “ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” ERN 
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Press Advised to Drop Shyness 
In Telling Public About Standards 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 
Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia Univ., N. Y. 


IN LIBRARIES across the country, 
what books on newspapering and 
its personalities are available to 
the general public? 

Are they principally the destruc- 
tive assaults that have caught the 
fancy and stirred some distrust? 
Or is it a balanced picture? 

Actually it is a pretty balanced 
picture—with certain gaps that 
need filling here and there, and 
fuzzy lines that need retouching. 

The question arose this way: 

A New York publisher recently 
visited the library of the private 
school where his son is a student. 
He found no books on journal- 
ism except biased excoriations. 
So he decided to make a gift of 
“a dozen or so constructive vol- 


umes” and he asked Epiror «& 
PUBLISHER to provide him with a 
list. 
Titles Suggested 

We suggested the titles given 
later in this article. But further 
than that, the publisher’s query 
reminded us of previous reports 
that “the only books on the press 
in many schools and public librar- 
ies are cases shouted against news- 
papers by litigants as it were in- 
stead of judicial examinations.” 

But reports are often rumors. 
So we queried 300 librarians— 
small college, large university, 
and large city public libraries—to 
get the facts, count them, ana- 
lyze them, and suggest remedies, 
if remedies seemed needed. 





Libraries’ Newspaper Book 
Collections Well Balanced 


The question impressed us as 
extremely important. Particular- 
ly when crucial decisions are be- 
ing made, at home as well as 
abroad, the newsp P is i Pp 
sable. Confidence in it is certain- 
ly. desirable. And a rounded un- 
derstanding of what newspapers 
are up against and trying to do 
will justify that confidence pretty 
generally, we believe, and induce 
improvement in places that need 
it. 


Books easily available to the 
public should not be a whitewash. 
Neither should they be biased 
smearings if light is desired in- 
stead of distortion and mistrust. 
Both in logical proportion are 
useful. 

64% Response to Query 

“The press,” warns Herbert 
Brucker, editor of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant, “seems to many 
individuals who read it as remote 
from their personal lives as United 
States Steel or any other big cor- 





poration or institution.” 

Yet it isn’t remote, can’t be 
remote. The newspaper still fights 
its battle with government, crime, 


and foreign ideology. It still 
serves the citizen better than he 
realizes. Serves him better. 

far more of him—than yesterday. 
Still records the history of the 
last 24 hours, and to some ex- 
tent explains it. 

“Nevertheless,” Mr. Brucker de- 
clares in his “Freedom of Infor- 
mation,” (Macmillan 1949) “the 
citizen regards the press as a 
powerful institution in its own 
right, with interests that may be 
entirely different from his own. 

. . Lack of information about 
the newspaper is the key to a dis- 
trust some readers have of their 
press as ‘just another big business.’ 
. . . Most citizens believe in free- 
dom of the press as a principle of 
democracy, but too many of them 
believe no longer with fire in 
their eyes.” 

E&P’s questionnaire brought a 
64% response from 46 states and 
the District of Columbia—from 
44 public libraries, 60 small col- 
leges, and 89 large universities. 
To simplify librarians’ checking— 
and to make answers specific—we 
attached a “key list” of 146 titles. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Brief Asserts Even Sherman Act 
Must Be Consistent with Art. 1 


CLEVELAND, O. — The Lorain 
Journal Co. filed its final brief this 
week with Federal Court here de- 
nying it had operated in a monop- 
olistic manner and contrary to 
anti-trust laws as charged by the 
government. 

Flatly contradicting the charge 
it had tried to run Station WEOL 
of nearby Elyria, O. out of busi- 
ness, the newspaper contended it 
actually, “afforded the radio sta- 
tion an opportunity for more busi- 
ness.” 


‘Proper and Lawiul’ Acts 

It cited the fact its operating 
policy had no effect on the two 
other newspapers sold in Lorain. 

In his brief, Parker Fulton, at- 
torney for the newspaper and its 
chief executives, categorically de- 
nied the defendants had conspired 
to restrain interstate commerce, 
conspired to polize interstate 
commerce, or attempted to mo- 
nopolize interstate commerce. 

“The activities of the defen- 
dants were proper and lawful,” 
he argued. “No interstate com- 
merce was affected by those acts. 

- - None of the acts were con- 
summated through the vehicle of 
a conspiracy. This eliminates two 
charges completely. There is no 
substantial evidence of any at- 
tempt to monopolize any com- 
merce, much less interstate 
commerce.” 

The brief contended that con- 
spiracy was impossible because 
S. A. Horvitz, publisher, and 
three other executives named as 
defendants, acted solely as offi- 
cers and employes of the corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Fulton vigorously defended 
the constitutional right of the 
Journal under the guarantee of a 
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free press to “accept or reject any 
advertising it pleases for whatever 
reason.” 

No Interference in Trade 

The brief asserted: 

“Rejection of any advertising, 
as shown in this case, in no wise 
interferes with interstate trade 
and commerce and is indeed con- 
sistent with the guaranty of free- 
dom of the press provided in 
Article 1 of the Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United 
States... . 

“The Sherman Law must be 
interpreted consistently with the 
provisions in the Constitution, and 
especially with the guaranty and 
prohibition contained in Amend- 
ment 1. This is the amendment 
which the Supreme Court of the 
United States has said rises higher 
than all other provisions of the 
Constitution, including other sec- 
tions which comprise the Bill of 

ights.” 


Filing of the Journal brief is 
the last move to be made before 
Judge Emerich B. Freed begins 
consideration of the case in which 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association has intervened as 
a friend of the court. A decision 
is not expected before summer. 

Government's Contention 

By using restrictive trade tac- 
tics, the Lorain Journal sought to 
drive. WEOL completely out of 
business, the Government charged 
in its brief. 

The 65-page document was the 
Government’s final presentation 
against the Journal after a series 
of court hearings and legal skir- 
mishes. 

At the trial of the charges in 
March, the Government put Lo- 
rain businessmen on the stand to 
testify they had been refused the 
right to advertise in the Journal 
if they advertised on WEOL. 

“Since the continued existence 
of a radio station depends upon 
its advertising revenue, it is quite 
clear that cutting off those rev- 
enues threatens the continued life 
of the station,” the Government 
brief stated. 

The brief denied the conten- 
tion of the Journal that it had a 
right to do business or refuse to 
do business with anyone as it 
chose. 

AP Ruling Brought Up 

“A refusal to deal may be part 
of a larger, unlawful scheme,” the 
U.S. contended, referring to part 
of the S Court’s in 
the Associated Press case.. It 
continued: 









Lorain Journal Argues 
Right to Reject Any Ads 


“While it is true in a very gen- 
eral sense that one can dispose of 
his property as he pleases, he can- 
not go beyond the exercise of this 
right, and by contracts or com- 
binations, express or implied, un- 
duly obstruct or hinder the free 
and natural flow of commerce in 
the channels of interstate trade.” 

At the trial, Victor Kramer, 
chief government counsel, tried to 
prove WEOL was engaged in 
interstate commerce. He put out- 
of-state advertisers and listeners 
on the stand to bolster this con- 
tention. 

Not a ‘Unique’ Position 

The Lorain Journal brief was 
prefaced with a statement as to 
the newspaper’s position as the 
only paper in the city. This is 
not unique, it said, pointing out 
that “except for Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati and Columbus, Zanesville 
is the only other city in Ohio 
which is served by two newspa- 
pers, separately owned and in 
competition.” 

The statement continued: 

“This results from natural eco- 
nomic reasons, as testified by Mr. 
I. Horvitz (president of Lorain 
Journal Co.). This Court cannot 
refrain from judicial notice of 
similar situations: In Akron and 
Toledo, Ohio, where competition 
was eliminated; in Cleveland 
where our Plain Dealer is alone 
in the morning field; recently in 
Atlanta, Ga., where Governor 
Cox’s Atlanta paper bought its 
competing newspaper and radio 
station. Again, and still less re- 
cently, the Scripps-Howard Pub- 
lishing Co., which owns and pub- 
lishes the Press in Cleveland and 
the World-Telegram in New York, 
purchased the New York Sun, a 
widely ci in 
the City of New York, * for mil- 
lions in order to eliminate the 
New York Sun as a competitor in 
the evening field in which World- 
Telegram operated. 

Times Herald Purchase 

“While passing, it is not amiss 
to refer to the claim that ‘Samuel 
A. Horvitz, acting on his own 
behalf, acquired the assets of this’ 
Times Herald. The fact is that 
Samuel A. Horvitz, according to 
the documents, acted on behalf 
of the Lorain Journal. Moreover, 
when the transaction was closed, 
it was the Lorain Journal and not 
Samuel A. Horvitz which had 
purchased the assets of the Times 
Herald 

“In law, therefore, all preceding 
negotiating phases of that trans- 
action were merged in the final 
documents of transfer. That. pur- 
chase in 1932 is made ‘horn-ed’ 
by hindsight. However, as of then 
(1932) the acquisition arose from 
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By Their Fruits... ~ 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Butffalo 
Evening News on April 24 of- 
fered its readers 17,500 prune 
and pear trees at 49 cents 
each or two for 94 cents, cash 
and carry. By April 28 nearly 
half of the final shipment of 
2.600 pear trees had been 
sold, and all of the prune 
trees were gone. On April 29, 
the last of os trees—offered 
to mers to 
beautify their property by 
planting shrubs and trees— 
were sold. 








a sell or buy transaction. It in- 
cluded’ the non-competitive clause 
to which S. A. Horvitz at first 
objected. That clause was recip- 
rocal. Moreover, it was limited 
in time and territory reasonably 
and did not fall within the com- 
mon law prescription against un- 
reasonable restraints. : 

“The result of the transaction 
was a ‘profitable operating experi- 
ence.’ This was natural and is 
not heinous. The relation of the 
Journal with the Chronicle-Tele- 
gram of Elyria was not a creature 
produced to maintain a monopo- 
listic position in Lorain County. 
Elyria, like Lorain, is a city in, 
and also is the seat of Lorain 
County. As such, its trading area 
consists of the agricultural sec- 
tions and the general countryside, 
together with the villages there 
located. The Journal's trading 
area, Lorain, is an industrial city, 
with a compact and self-contained 
trading area. Chronicle-Telegram 
served the former. The Journal 
served the latter. 

Long Established Policy 

“The protection of those respec- 
tive trading areas resulted from 
a long established policy of each 
paper. These respective policies 
antedated 1932 and 1933. The 
protection of these respective trad- 
ing areas resulted from their 
natural existence, and not from or 
by any agreement between the 
two newspapers. 

“There was no ‘standing agree- 
ment,’ so-called, governing or 
regulating the service of these 
respective trading areas by the 
Lorain Journal and the Chronicle- 
Telegram, or the protection of 
these respective trading areas by 
these two newspapers or the non- 
circulation of the Chronicle-Tele- 
gram in thé City of Lorain. 

“The reference to a ‘standing 
agreement’ so-called, came into 
this case entirely by way of hear- 
say. This hearsay testimony came 
through a former discharged em- 
ploye of the Lorain Journal, who 
attributed the reference to such 
‘standing agreement’ to a subor- 
dinate employe of the Lorain 
Journal; and it was not claimed 
that this subordinate employe was 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Chicago, St. Louis Dailies 
Win Pulitzer Gold Medals 


Daily News and Post-Dispatch Get 
Awards for Illinois Payroll Expose 


By Ray Erwin 


Two REPORTERS from widely 
separated newspapers met for the 
first time early last year in Illi- 
nois’ Statehouse in Springfield. 
They soon discovered that they 
shared intuitive and inquisitive in- 
Stincts for investigation. They dug 
deeply into state payroll records 
and shared their findings co- 
operatively. 

Out of their fraternal friend- 
ship, collaborative work and 
pooled information came a start- 
ling series of stories, which this 
week brought to their newspapers, 
the Chicago (Ill.) Daily Mews 
and the St. Louis (Mo.) Post- 
Dispatch, the 1950 Pulitzer Prize 
for Meritorious Public Service. 

Series Written Jointly 

The series, written jointly by 
George Thiem and Roy J. Harris, 
exposed the names of 51 Illinois 
newspaper editors and publishers 
who had been on the state pay- 
roll for more than $480,000 dur- 
ing the administration of former 
Gov. Dwight H. Green. One 
editor’s income totaled $41,281. 
Most of the newsmen had been 
listed as “field investigators” or 
“messenger clerks.” 

After digging up the names of 
the “gravy train” riders, both re- 
porters spent weeks checking and 
rechecking identifications and facts 
before writing their first stories 
for simultaneous _ publication. 
Meanwhile, they covered their 
regular beats. Although both 
were veteran reporters, they were 
comparative newcomers to state 
capital coverage when they struck 
up their acquaintanceship in 
Springfield. 

Nation-wide attention was at- 
tracted by the exposures. Several 
newspapers around the country 
began similar investigations. 

“He (Harris) had more con- 
tacts in the Statehouse than I had 


and we began exchanging infor-° 


mation and going around to- 
gether,” Mr. Thiem told Eprror 


& PuBLisHER (E&P, Aug. 27, 
1949, p. 24). “The two papers 
are not directly competitive and 
neither of us saw any reason why 
we couldn’t work up information 
together. 
Work Together 

“I've been impressed,” added 
Mr. Thiem, “by the need for news- 
Ppapermen to work together more 
closely to accomplish something 
for good government and the wel- 
fare of the taxpayers generally, 
rather than to struggle for indi- 
vidualistic scoops.” 

At the same time, 
Mr. Harris told E & P 

“First hint that a considerable 
number of newspapermen might 
be on the state payroll came be- 
fore the Nov. 2 election, when I 


last August, 


ran across two or three names dur- 
ing a general payroll checkup. 
These were published in the Post- 
Dispatch, Oct. 28, as part of a 
roundup story on state payroll 
activities. 

“About the end of March, a 
Statehouse employe, chatting with 
Thiem and me, recalled the men- 
tion of newspapermen in the Oc- 
tober story and suggested that 
further investigation might be pro- 
ductive. The job would be a 
tedious one, as I had learned last 
fall, but we decided to make a 
stab at it. 

“Some people have tried to tell 
me that all this is muckraking, a 
word that seems to have a bad 
connotation. I don’t consider it 
that. People who buy papers are 
entitled to know what goes on in- 
side state offices that isn’t found 
in the press agent’s handouts.” 

Mr. Harris, 47, was graduated 
from the University of Illinois in 
1925 with Bachelor of Arts in 

(Continued on page 56) 





James T. Berryman’s Pulitzer cartoon, “All Set for a Super-Secret 
Hearing.” in the Washington (D. C.) Star. 
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The Pulitzers 

Meritorious Public Service— 
Chicago Daily News and St. 
Louis (Mo.) — Post-Dispatch. 
(Series exposing Illinois news- 
men on state payrolls.) 

Local Reporting—Meyer Ber- 
ger, New York Times. (Story 
covering the Howard Unruh 
killings in Camden. N. J.) 

National Reporting — Edwin 
O. Guthman, Seattle: (Wash.) 
Times. (Stories clearing Prof. 
Melvin Rader, University of 
Washington, of Red charge.) 

International Reporting — 
Edmund Stevens, Christian 
Science Monitor. (Series en- 
titled “This Is Russia—Uncen- 
sored.”) 

Editorial Writing—Carl M. 
Saunders, editor, Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen Patriot. (Edi- 
torial that won official desig- 
nation of Memorial Day as 
day of prayer for Peace.) 

Cartoons—James T. Berry- 
man, Washington (D. C.) Eve- 
ning Star. (Cartoon entitled 
“All Set for a Super-Secret 
Hearing in Washington.”) 

News Photography — Bill 
Crouch, Oakland (Calif.) Trib- 
une. (Photo of near-collision 
between B-29 and stunt flyer 
at air show.) 

Fiction—A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 
former reporter, for his novel. 
“The Way West.” 





TV Series Shaped 
On Prize Material 


Profits from television will help 
support the Graduate School of 
Journalism at Columbia Univer- 
sity, if a plan worked out by Dean 
Carl W. Ackerman materializes. 

Winners of Pulitzer Prizes were 
advised that the William Morris 
Agency has been retained to serve 
as the University’s representative 
in the development of a series of 
shows. It is proposed to adapt 
works of the prize-winners for 
television. 

Income from the venture, Dean 
Ackerman said, would be applied 
to the development of the School 
and continued support of the Pul- 
itzer Prizes in journalism, letters, 
music and art. 


Iowa Awards 


Iowa City, Ia. — Winners in 
the Iowa Press Women’s annual 
contest included the following 
from daily newspaper staffs: Helen 
Jackson, Fairfield Ledger, best 
news story and best editorial 
Edith Webster, Sioux City Jour- 
nal, best feature and best women’s 
department; Vera Wilson Schultz, 
Newton News, best column. 
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2 Papers, 4 Individuals 


Receive Missouri Awards 


St. Louis Star-Times Service Cited; 
Netherlands Daily Also Medalist 


CotumBiaA, Mo. — Four indi- 
viduals and two newspapers re- 
ceived Missouri Honor Awards for 
Distinguished Service in Journal- 
ism in one of the highlights of the 
4ist annual Journalism Week ac- 
tivities here this week. 

Dean F. L. Mott of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism was to present medals Fri- 
day afternoon to the Sr. Louis 
(Mo.) Star-Times, and the Nieuwe 
Rotterdamse Courant of _ the 
Netherlands. 

Individuals being honored are: 

Mrs. Oveta Cup Hoppy, ex- 
ecutive vicepresident of the Hous- 
ton (Tex.) Post; 

JozE ALEX Morris, a graduate 
of the School of Journalism, for- 
mer editor of Collier's, and now 
contributor to the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

ARTHUR Hays SULZBERGER, pub- 
lisher of the New York Times. 

JaMEs Topp, publisher of the 
Moberly (Mo.) Monitor-Index. 

Elzey Roberts, publisher of the 
St. Louis Star-Times, was to ac- 
cept the medal for his paper, and 
the award to Nieuwe Rotterdamse 
Courant was to be received by 
Arnold Vas Dias, New York cor- 
respondent for that 1 Pp 


rope; its remarkable adherence to 
a policy of editorial independence; 
its traditional devotion to objec- 
tive reporting, especially in the 
field of international news; and its 
editorial advocacy of freedom and 
democracy. 

To Oveta CuLp Hossy—in rec- 
ognition of her share in the direc- 
tion of a great American newspa- 
per, The Houston Post; her out- 
standing work in newspaper or- 
ganizations, particularly as presi- 
dent of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association; and her 
services to her country in many 
capacities, and especially as Di- 
rector of the Women’s Army 
Corps of the United States Army 
in the Second World War. 

To Joe ALEX Morris—in rec- 
ognition of his notable career as a 
reporter, and as a manager of 
news bureaus and news desks of 
great newspapers and news-gath- 
ering organizations; his distin- 
guished record as a magazine edi- 
tor and contributor; and his loyal- 
ty to his Alma Mater, the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

To ARTHUR Hays SULZBERGER 
—in recognition of his 30 years of 
devotion to both the business of 





This is the 21st annual presen- 
tation of the Awards, which are 
dased upon records of perfor- 
mance over a period of many 
years, rather than upon any par- 
ticular instances of journalistic 
brilliance. 

A special committee of the fac- 
ulty of the School of Journalism 
each year submits a list of jour- 
nalists, newspapers and magazines 
for consideration by a-confidential 
Advisory Council made up of 
leaders in various departments of 
journalism. Nominees presented 
by this committee upon the advice 
of the council are voted upon by 
the faculty, and the elections are 
sent to the Board of Curators of 
the University for approval. 

This year’s citations: 

To THE Sr. Louis Star-Times 
—in recognition of its editorial in- 
cisiveness, independence, and 
thoughtfulness; its alert news 
service, intelligently designed to 
serve the people of its city and re- 
gion; and its outstanding record of 
enterprise in the production of a 
modern newspaper. 

To THE NIEUWE ROTTERDAMSE 
Courant — in recognition of its 
high, standing for more than a 
century as a leader of public 
opinion in The Netherlands, and 
its present position as one of the 
most respected newspapers in Eu- 
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hing and the pro- 

fession “of journalism; his services 
to American journalism in general, 
to scholarship, and to philanthro- 
py; and his outsanding achieve- 
ment in maintaining the position 
of The New York Times as a na- 
tional newspaper with wide cov- 
erage, a sense of responsibility as 
a historian of the present, and re- 
liability in taste and in judgment. 
To James Topp—in recognition 
of his lifetime devotion to the pro- 
duction of an outstanding small- 
city newspaper, the Moberly Mon- 
itor-Index; his long service to the 
Missouri Press Association and 
other newspaper organizations; 
and that kindly and helpful influ- 
ence in his own community, state 
and nation which has made him a 
good citizen and a beloved mem- 
ber of the editorial brotherhood. 


Publisher Roberts 
Has Never Had a Boss 


Evzey Roserts, publisher of 
the St. Louis Star-Times, has nev- 
er had a “boss” from the day he 
first entered the newspaper busi- 
ness in June, 1915. 

Immediately after his gradua- 
tion from Princeton University in 
1915, Mr. Roberts went to work 
on the old St. Louis Star, owned 
by his father, John C. Roberts. 
Because of the struggle the Star 


was having at that time as a poor 
fifth among St. Louis newspapers, 
he was unable to start at the bot- 
tom and work up. Instead his first 
job was opening every piece of 
mail addressed to the company, 
routing it to the proper depart- 
ment and following every item 
that gave him an insight into the 
business. 

Elzey Roberts became publisher 
of the St. Louis Star in 1916, 
president and part owner in 1917, 
and editor in 1924 but has never 
used that title. He acquired con- 
trolling interest of the Star in 
1925, and in 1932, purchased the 
St. Louis Times and consolidated 
it with the Star as the St. Louis 
Star-Times. 

In 1936, Mr. Roberts purchased 
Station KFRU, Columbia, Mo., 
and became president of KFRU, 
Inc. He acquired Station KXOK, 
St. Louis, April 13, 1938, now 
owned and operated by the Star- 
Times Publishing Co. 

Asked why he had never used 
the title “editor” after holding it 
for the last 26 years, Mr. Roberts 
said: 

“Too many people want to see 
you with an ax to grind. This way 
they're content to see someone 
else.” 


Mrs. Hobby Devotes 
Time to Public Service 

Mrs. Oveta CuLp Hopsy, ex- 
ecutive vicepresident of the Hous- 
ton Post, is an outstanding news- 
paper executive who has distin- 
guished her career with many ac- 
tivities in the field of public serv- 
ice. She was the wartime director 
of the Women’s Army Corps. 

After five years as parliamen- 
tarian for the Texas House of 
Legislature, she began her news- 
paper career on the Houston Post 
in 1931. During the next eight 
years she became successively, re- 
search editor, literary editor, as- 
sistant editor, vicepresident and, in 
1938, executive vicepresident. She 
served a second term as parlia- 
mentarian for the Texas Legisla- 
ture from 1939 to 1941. 

Mrs. Hobby is a native of Kil- 
leen, Tex. In 1931 she was mar- 
ried to William P. Hobby, presi- 
dent of the Post and former gov- 
ernor of Texas. They have two 
children. 


Mr. Sulzberger Active 
In Many Enterprises 
ARTHUR Hays SULZBERGER, pub- 
lisher of the New York Times, 
has been in the newspaper busi- 
ness since 1919. He was born in 
New York City on Sept. 12, 1891. 
In addition to being the pub- 
lisher of the New York Times, he 
is presid and director of the 
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New York Times Co. and the 
Times Telephoto Equipment, Inc.; 
director of the Times Printing Co. 
and -the Chattanooga Publishing 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; a direc- 
tor of Spruce Falls Power and Pa- 
per Co., Ltd., Canada, and a di- 
rector of the Associated Press; 
and chairman of the board of the 
Interstate Broadcasting Co. 

He is a trustee of Columbia 
University, the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund, the New York Foundation, 
the Congregation of Emanu-El, 
the Grant Monument Association, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
He is a director of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, 
governor of the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Foundation, incorpora- 
tor of the American Red Cross, 
and a director of the New York 
American Red Cross chapter. 

Mr. Sulzberger is a member of 
the Council on Foreign Relations, 
the Pilgrims of the United States, 
the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, and the Merchants Associa- 
tion, vice-president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York 
State, and a director of American 
Arbitration Association and the 
New York Heart Association. 


Mr. Todd Keeps Busy 
In Press Associations 
JaMEs Topp, president and pub- 
lisher of the Moberly (Mo.) Mon- 
itor-Index, has been a director of 
the Inland Daily Press Association 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Sulzberger Advises Press 


To Deal in Facts, Not Fun 


He Is Honored as He Celebrates 
15th Year as Publisher of Times 


SIGNAL RECOGNITION of his serv- 
ices to journalism came to Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger this week coinci- 
dent with the 15th anniversary of 


‘ his assuming the responsibilities of 


publisher of the New York Times. 

He seized on the occasion to 
publicize his credo that it is more 
urgent for newspapers today to in- 
form a thousand readers than to 
entertain a million. 

Mr. Sulzberger was Time maga- 
zine’s cover man and the entire 
Press section was devoted to him, 
as he became the recipient of a 
University of Missouri Honor 
Award in Journalism and was in- 
itiated as a member of the pro- 
fessional chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi at Northwestern University’s 
Medill School of Journalism. 

He Hasn't ‘Made a Mess’ 

The Times publisher, in an ad- 
dress prepared for delivery at Co- 
lumbia, Mo. exercises May 5, took 
note of two special anniversaries: 
It was just 20 years since he had 
accepted the first Missouri Honor 
Award in behalf of Adolph S. 
Ochs and the New York Times; 
it is just 15 years ago this week 
that he succeeded Mr. Ochs, his 
father-in-law, as publisher. 

He felt reassured, he said, that 
he hasn’t made “a mess of things.” 

With four children and five 
grandchildren, Mr. Sulzberger sug- 
gested he might make some kind 
of a date with Missouri for 1970. 

In his two addresses of the 
week, Mr. Sulzberger expounded 
his philosophy as publisher of the 
Times, first advising students at 
Medill School that there are some 
very definite reasons why they 
should want to make their careers 
in journalism. 

“We are living in one of the 
great eras of American history,” 
he said, prefacing his’ counsel that 


competition in the newspaper busi- 
ness requires standards of charac- 
ter, judgment, education and ex- 
perience of a very high order. 

More Exacting Qualities Needed 

“The qualities necessary to do 
the job well are more exacting 
today than ever before,” he went 
on. Besides the competition for 
jobs, he reminded, there is also the 
“competition of those newspapers 
that think it is more important to 
entertain their readers than to 
inform them.” 

It is also, he said a time when 
the quality of attention in Ameri- 
can life is not overly developed. 

“This,” he elaborated, “pro- 
vides a very serious new form of 
competition for American news- 
papers. It is not good enough for 
us to say that people ought to 
read more carefully, and that they 
ought not pay so much attention 
to the trivial and so little to the 
serious. We have to write about 
subjects that are becoming more 
and more complex all the time in 
such a way that people are en- 
couraged to read what we write. 

“People are always asking me 
why the good have to be so dull, 
which is a polite way of inquiring 
why we don’t put a little more 
zing in the Times. I always reply 
that the newspaper reader has a 
responsibility as well as the news- 


Paper. 

We Must Evaluate Things 

“Unfortunately, I cannot wholly 
satisfy myself, let alone my ques- 
tioners, with this answer for, while 
the trivial and the sensational are 
almost always easier to read than 
the complex and the serious, it 
nevertheless remains imperative 
that we find ways and means of 
making things as easy as possible 
for busy people. 

“The mastery of certain tech- 


niques is certainly imperative in 
the newspaper business, but those 
who gather and present news on 
the intricate questions of today 
need much more than mere tech- 
nical skill if they are really to un- 
derstand what they are handling 
and convey their understanding to 
the reader. 

“We have spent a great deal of 
time and energy in this business 
on how to display things, and may- 
be not quite enough time on how 
to evaluate things. We are very 
concerned about the length of our 
sentences and the brightness of our 
verbs (and on the Times that is a 
good thing), but the length of our 
minds is more important. If a man 
can think clearly, the chances are 
that he can write clearly, and 
probably even vividly. Any num- 
ber of experts can be found who 
can tidy up a reporter’s sentences, 
but what we need is somebody to 
tidy up our minds. 

“The reporter who is ignorant, 
or willfully biased, or weakly 
credulous, or more concerned with 
the form of what he writes rather 
than the substance of what he 
writes, is no longer a mere handi- 
cap but a downright menace. For 
the peculiar quality of the news- 
paper business, at a serious time 
like this, is that it either informs 
or misinforms. 

“I am always interested when 
expensive commentators boast that 
they were 80, or 72, per cent right 
in what they said. I was in the 
artillery in the first World War 
and I learned that if you were 
only 80 per cent right in your cal- 
culations, you stood a good chance 
of killing one-fifth of your own 
men. 

“To say that you are 80 per 
cent right is merely another way 
of saying that you mislead people 
only 20 per cent of the time. We 
are not in the baseball busi 


ELZEY ROBERTS: —— 
‘One-Paper Town 
Like One-Eyed Man’ 





Euzey Roserts, publisher of 
the Sr. Eonis (Mo:) Star-Times, 
believes a city seeking its news 
through a single newspaper own- 
ership is like a one-eyed :nan 
whose vision lacks perspective 
though his eye may be L 

“Competition is essential to 
keep the blood-stream of news- 
papers virile,” he declared in an 
address prepared for the Missouri 
Journalism Week Banquet on May 
5. “The trend toward monopoly 
situations is growing at such a 
rate that if it is not stopped it 
may change the whole complexion 
of American journalism.” 

Why Father Bought Paper 

Mr. Roberts related how his 
father, John C. Roberts, one of 
the founders of Roberts, Johnson 
and Rand Shoe Co., predecessor 
of International Shoe Co., became 
so disturbed by selfish interests 
throttling the growth of St. Louis 
that he bought the St. Louis Star. 

“He wanted to own a daily 
newspaper that would give him 
the power to do something about 
it,” said Mr. Roberts. At first his 
father almost bought the Sr. 
Louis Republic, but Elzey, then 
18, dissuaded him. 

“Perhaps,” Mr. Roberts recalled, 
“that is why in 1913 he bought 
the Star without letting me know 
anything about it. The first I 
knew of it was through reading 
it in a newspaper when I was a 
sophomore at Princeton.” 

Mr. Roberts related the cru- 
sades of the old Star and how 
the Star-Times has carried on in 
that heritage. He mentioned par- 
ticularly the accomplishment of a 
cub reporter in solving a kid- 
naping. 

“That cub reporter,” the pub- 
lisher said, “is now city editor— 
Aaron G. Benesch—the same man 
who, the day after the bodies of 
Charles Binaggio and his body- 
guard were found, revealed that 





where a .300 batting average is 
pretty good. Reporters, like doc- 
(Continued on page 59) 





Mrs. Hobby Proposes ‘Socratic Oath’ 


A “Socratic OaTH” for jour- 
nalism, comparable to the Hippo- 
cratic Oath for the medical pro- 
fession, was proposed by Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby in an address 
prepared for delivery May 5 at 
the University of Missouri Jour- 
nalism Banquet. 

“Socrates, the man with an in- 
quiring mind, is surely a model to 
whom journalists could look for 
inspiration,” she said. 

Mrs. Hobby, who is executive 
vicepresident of the Houston 
(Tex.) Post, then offered this 
oath “for each man or woman 
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who goes to work for a news- 
paper”: 

“I will strive to write the 
truth with complete accuracy, 
with no expression of my own 
personal bias or opinion, in order 
to give the facts I transcribe the 
chance to be judged for them- 
selves alone. 

“I. will work to improve my 
own knowledge in many fields, in 
order that I may: better under- 
stand the facts presented to me, 
and more clearly transcribe them 
to the reading public. 

“I will keep myself aware that 


my work is a service to my com- 
munity, my nation and my world 
—that I serve all men rather 
than myself; that man’s right to 
know, rather than the private fur- 
therance of my own career, is, 
and must always be the first goal 
of my endeavor.” 

Mrs. Hobby asserted it is the 
duty of the press, in the case. of 
sensational accusations, to demand 
evidence and if the evidence is 
lacking to make the accused per- 
son’s vindication as widely known 
as was the charge against him. 

(Continued on page 58) 


ggio had known for three 
months he was going to be mur- 
dered.” 

Mr. Roberts also singled out 
Harry T. Brundige for compli- 
ments on his reporting which cx- 
posed medical quacks. 

On top of all its journalistic 
enterprise, he said, the Star-Times 
maintains political independence. 
is Comp 

“The essence of the story of 
the Star-Times,” he continued, “is 
competition. When it was pur- 
chased 37 years ago, a dying 
paper suddenly became a vigorous 
young challenger. Not only did it 
serve the community, but -also it 
caused competitors to report facts 
they had previously ignored and 
to. champion causes they had for- 
merly opposed or been indifferent 
toward.” 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Newspapers Want Neither . 


Mail Subsidy Nor Penalty 


Limit of 10% Boost Advocated 
Pending. Fact-Finding Study 


WASHINGTON — Newspaper 
publishers assure they are willing 
to pay their just share of the 
freight in operation of the Post- 
office Department but are unwil- 
ling to be stepped on or discrimin- 
ated against in favor of other types 
of publications. 

Members of the Senate Post- 
office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee, headed by Senator Olin D. 
Johnston (D. S. C.) holding hear- 
ings on H.R. 2945, a bill to double 
second-class mailing rates over a 
period of four years, were told 
this-week by publishers and their 


Donaldson more leeway in effect- 
ing economies. 

2. The Post Office Department 
is in a better position to stream- 
line its operations than Congress. 

National Poligy.:Usged 

3. A national policy. should: be 
established to govern the adjust- 
ment of rates on second class mail: 

4. If increases in the second 
class rate are decided upon at 
this time they should not be more 
than 10%. 

5. Newspapers should not be 
made “whipping boys” for cer- 
tain class publications now given a 
“free ride” by the Post Office De- 
partment under Congressional 
enactments. 

6. The “free in county” privi- 
lege should be eliminated. 

7. The rural free delivery sys- 
tem should not be made to >ay 
its way but that money for its 
support should come from other 
sources. 

8. Small town newspapers are 
unwilling to accept any type of 
subsidy from the government in 
using the second class mail. 

9. In the event second class 
rates are i d 
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publishers pr lly without ex- 
ception, will be forced to pass the 
cost along to subscribers. 
No ‘Subsidy’ Asked 

Amory H. Bradford, assistant 
to the publisher of the New York 
Times, told the Committee the 
Times is not requesting a ‘sub- 


sidy” in the form of low second | 


class postage rates 


I : and it is not 
opposing an if an i 





an 4 
is justified “by a careful study of 


all factors involved.” 

He remarked that no such 
study has been made to date and 
that no increase more than 10% 
should granted until such a study 
is made. 

Comparing second class rates 
to freight rates, Mr. Bradford 
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said a detailed study is needed 
since rates involve shipments of 
varying weights and frequency, 
requiring widely different amounts 
of handling. 

About 7% of the Times’ total 
circulation in 1949 went through 
the mails while an average of 
3,500 daily copies and 15,000 
Sunday copies were shipped in 
bundles in mail cars at full sec- 
ond class rates to newsdealers, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bradford. 

He said the Times shipped 17,- 
113,000 copies (both to subscrib- 
ers and news dealers) in 1949, 
which was 2/10 of one per cent 
of the 6,900,000,000 pieces weigh- 
ing 2,186,000,000 pounds which 
went through the mail as seconJ- 
class matter. 

Wouldn't Absorb Increase 

“Under present corditions the 
Times would ‘have no alternative 
but to pass on any second class 

-“imerease to its subscribers who 
cannot use other means of deliv- 
ery,” he said. “While it is true 


that in 1949 advertising revenue 
of most newspapers, and espec- 
ially of the Times, reached high 
levels, it is also a fact inat all 
publishing costs have been in- 
creasing more rapidly than income. 
The Times would not attempt to 
absorb an increase in postage 
costs of $200,000 or more. This 
would not be a worthwhile in- 
vestment in order to retain such 
a small per cent (7%) of its 
readers.” 
Times’ Recommendations 

He recommended that: 

1. Either the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, or an independent fact find- 
ing commission hold hearings on 
the second class structure, at 
which all interested parties may 
present evidence, as a basis for 
making recommendations to the 
Congress. 

2. Pending conclusion of such 
hearings second class rates be in- 
creased by a moderate amount, not 
to exceed 10%. 

3. No increase be imposed on 
bulk ‘shipments to _newsdealers, 
since present second class rates 
exceed railway baggage rates for 
such service. 





TWO NEW YORK CITY PUBLISHERS 
Roy W. Howard, president-editor of the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, graciously greets Mrs. Helen Rogers Reid. president-pub- 
lisher of the New York Herald Tribune, at the ANPA Bureau of 


Advertising dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel April 27. 
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Business Advised 


FA Ss 
On Press Relations 
Boston—For good press 
tions “top management must be 
available to reporters, either d- 
rectly or through the company’s 
press relations officer,” says Wil 
liam M. Pinkerton in the May 
number of the Harvard Business 
Review. 
The veteran newspaperman and 
Nieman Fellow, now director of 
the Harvard University News 
Office, urges every business or- 
ganization, regardless of size, to 
ive some responsible officer au- 
thority for handling newspaper, 
inquiries and to encourage others 
in the company to cooperate with 
him. 





Charles McD. Puckette of the 
Chattanooga Times, speaking for 
the postal committee of the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, said his association would 
accept “any reasonable increase 
in second class as determined by 
the Congress.” 

He recommended that the Sen- 
ate committee: 

SNPA Recommendations 

1. Enact an increase aggregat- 
ing not more than 25%, making 
that total effective in progressive 
increases over three years, but 
provide that there be “no increase 
on copies of second class publica- 
tions paying zone rates addressed 
for delivery on RFD routes.” 

2. Eliminate the exemptions 
now in HR. 2945 for daily news- 
papers of less than 10,000 circula- 
tion and weeklies of less than 
5,000. “This exemption is in- 
equitable and dangerous. It would 
exempt some 975 of the 1,766 
dailies and some 8,000 of the 
8,700 weeklies.” 

3. Eliminate provision for ex- 
emption from rate increases of 
the agricultural magazines pub- 
lished for profit. 

4. Eliminate the “free in coun- 
ty”. “No privately owned publi- 
cation should be delivered free by 
the government.” 

5. Provide for the study of 
Post Office operations suggested 
by the House Committee and the 
Hoover Commission. 

‘Marble Palaces’ Hit 

Emphasizing that the postoffice 
was far more able to effect econo- 
mies and streamline its overation 
without Congressional interfer- 
ence, Frank A. Daniels of Raleigh 
(N. C.) News and Observer, said 
he spoke for the postal committee 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association at the Senate 
hearing. 

He said Congress had loaded 
the Post Office by extra services 
and constructed ‘marble palaces,’ 
which were unn ° 

“The largest newspaper in the 
United States puts a little more 
than % of one percent of its 
papers into the mail for final de- 

(Continued on page 54) 











Sears Spent $25,238,000 
In Newspapers During ‘49 


Ad Expenditure Hits New High 
In 25-Year Retail Growth 


By George A. Brandenburg 


Cuicaco — Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., spent a record - breaking 
total = $25,238,000 for news- 

r advertising 
1949, ; ae i 
Houser, ‘ Sears’ 
vicepresident in 
charge of mer- 
chandising,  dis- 
closed to Eprror 
& PUBLISHER 
here this week. 

Last year’s ex- 
penditure marked 
the fourth con- 
secutive year 
Sears has invest- 
ed a_ record 
amount in en. -— f 

rs and toppe ’s previous 
aittime high of $24,571,024 by 
2.7%. The record expenditure also 
marked the firm’s quarter century 
in the retail business. 

Linage Totals 224,391,000 

Although . dollar expenditures 
reached a new high in 1949, total 
linage dipped 3.6% to 224,391,000 
lines from 1948’s record high of 
232,858,000. The decrease in lin- 
age reflects advertising rate in- 
creases made by many newspapers, 
Sears officials pointed out. 

Sears’ record dollar volume was 
spread among 1,038 dailies and 
weeklies located in every state ex- 
cept Wyoming where the company 
has no retail outlets. The news- 
paper dollar expenditure repre- 
sented approximately 85% of 
Sears’ total retail advertising bud- 
get. 

Mr. Houser reported that Sears’ 
total retail advertising media bud- 
get in 1949 amounted to $29,693,- 
000, as compared with $28,778,000 
in 1948 a gain of 3.2%. 

Twenty-five years ago, Sears 
ventured into the retail store field, 
causing a dramatic change in the 
complexion of its business which 
had up to 1925 been mail order. 
Since then, newsppers have played 
an increasingly-important role in 
the growth of Sears’ retail sales 
which today represent nearly two- 
thirds of the company’s total sales. 

In February, 1925, the company 
opened its first retail store in the 
Chicago mail order plant strictly 
on an experimental. basis. Its suc- 
cess, however, was immediate and 
three months later a similar store 
was opened in the Seattle, Wash., 
mail order plant. 

Stores in the Dallas, Kansas 
City and Philadelphia mail order 
plants soon followed and in Octo- 
ber, 1925, Evansyille, Ind., was 
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selected as the site of the first 
retail store outside of a mail order 
plant. In November, two more re- 
tail stores were opened simultane- 
ously in Chicago and by the 
year’s end, Sears had eight retail 
stores in operation. 
Spent $400,000 in ‘25 

The combined sales volume of 
the eight stores reached $11,819,- 
000 by the end of 1925. Amount 
spent for newspaper advertising by 
this group of eight retail “pioneer” 
stores in 1925 was approximately 
$400,000. 

This expenditure indicated from 
the very start of Sears’ retail sys- 
tem that newspapers were regard- 
ed as a highly essential advertis- 
ing medium. Even during the de- 
pression years of the early °30’s, 
Sears continued to use ne’ rs 
with effective results, helping to 
reverse the downward sales curve 
when extra advertising effort was 
applied through newspapers. 

Twenty-five years of growth 
have brought the number of 
stores to 647 and the annual re- 
tail advertising expenditure in 
newspapers to around $25,000,000. 
Last year’s combined sales volume 
of Sears mail order and retail 
divisions amounted to $2,274,453,- 
069, of which approximately two- 
thirds represent retail sales. 
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New York World-T 
dent Herbert Hoov 


ding up the ANPA 
ria last week, included, left to right: Edwin S. Friendly, 

elegram and Sun, ANPA president; former Presi- 
principal speaker: William Rand: 


Faith in Pulling Power 

“Beginning ‘with its early re- 
tail days, Sears has placed great 
faith in the pulling power of 
newspaper advertising,” Mr. Hous- 
er told E&P. “We have always 
used generous amounts of news- 
paper white space and are con- 
tinuing to do so in our retail pro- 
motion. There is. no doubt but 
what the effectiveness of our 
newspaper advertising has been an 
important element in our retail 
growth.” 

Back in 1947, when Sears had 
625 retail stores, the company 
spent $19,134,000 in newspapers, 
representing a 27% increase in 
newspaper expenditures over 1946. 
Sears was again able to feature 
“big ticket” items, such as refrig- 
erators, stoves, plumbing and 
heating equipment and washing 
machines. 

At that time, Mr. Houser com- 
mented to E&P that Sears’ con- 
tinued use of newspaper- advertis- 
ing as a major medium was not 
merely for “historical reasons.” 

Get Sales Results 

Sears’ concept of newspaper ad- 
vertising is to feature “the right 
merchandise at the right price and 
at the right time” to produce im- 
mediate sales. 

For many years, it has been the 
company’s policy to delegate to 
individual stores full responsibility 
for their sales promotion based 
on certain basic policies set up by 
the national headquarters. The 

(Continued on page 57) 


—Notables attending the annual dinner of the 


program at the Wal- 


lolph Hearst, 


Ir. publisher of the New York Journal-American and American 

Weekly: and Richard W. Slocum, general manager of Philadelphia 

(Pa.) Bulletin and chairman of the Bureau Board of Governors. 
(Photos by Tommy Weber.) 
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J. D. Gortatowsky, Hearst general 
manager, and Herbert Hoover. 


Col. J. Hale Steinman. left. of 
Lancaster, Pa.. Newspapers, and 
F. M. Flynn, New York News. 


George Russell, Tacoma News- 

Tribune, pins “medal of honor 

for overwork” on P. L. Jackson, 
Portland Oregon Journal. 
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Strike Fails to Halt 


United Press Service 


NEws CONTINUED to flow 
around the world through the fa- 
cilities of the United Press_ this 
week in spite of a strike by 250 
teletype operators and mainten- 
ance men. Members of the United 
Press Division, Commercial Tele- 
graphers Union (AFL), walked 
out after a Federal arbitrator had 
held a pay rise was not justified. 

The domestic leased wire sys- 
tem and the news transmission to 
foreign countries were operated 
by supervisory employes of the 
U.P. It was the first strike in 
the 43-year history of U.P. 

“While the company has indi- 
cated a willingness to spend some 
money, the union’s demands are 
so far in excess of the sum avail- 
able that at the present moment 
nothing appears which might 
bridge the gap,” said J. R. Man- 
delbaum of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service. 

Arbitrator Denied Raise 

“The strike call was an attempt 
to paralyze the U.P. wire service 
and to force the company to grant 
Wage increases which an _ inde- 
pendent arbitrator had held to be 
unjustified,” stated the U.P. (E&P, 
April 29, page 40.) 

The U.P. said its last telegra- 
phers’ payroll, including overtime, 
averaged $107.80 per week per 
man. The basic work week was 
37% hours. 

Eighty walked out of the office 
in the New York Daily News 
building at midnight April 30 
with the blowing of a whistle. 
A U.P. story related: 

Quit When Whistle Blew 

“The strike started when John 
Brucher, CTU chapel chairman in 
New York, blew a whistle in the 
news room of U.P. world head- 
quarters. Telegraph operators got 
up from their printer machines, 
put on their coats and hats and 
left the building. At the same 
time the strike call was issued 
‘in U.P. bureaus across the coun- 


“When the whistle blew, the 
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operator on the U.P. main night 
trunk was sending a bulletin an- 
nouncing a new offer by the com- 
pany. 

“Dramatically, the wire came 
to a temporary stop with these 
words: 

“ ‘Bulletin 

“‘Precede telegraphers 

“New York, April 30—(UP) 
—The United Press tonight of- 
fered its telegraph. . . .” 

“That was all until all of the 
operators had left the news room 
and the supervisory employes had 
restored the service 30 minutes 
later.” 

There was a half hour suspen- 
sion of service on theU.P.’s leased 
wire system to give strikers time 
to leave the premises. 

Offer an Increase 

In a final effort to avoid the 
strike, the management offered .an 
increase averaging $2.21 per week 
per man. It was explained that 
$1.46 of the amount represented 
a sum equal, on a pro-rata basis, 
to increases recently granted to 
newsmen under a contract with 
the American Newspaper Guild. 
The remaining 75 cents equaled a 
differential which historically has 
existed between U.P. and another 
wire service. 

The CTU rejected this offer, 
but reduced its demand for an 
average weekly wage increase 
from $7.50 to $6.50. 

The strike call climaxed weeks 
of negotiation between Jack Bis- 
co, U.P. vicepresident and general 
business manager, and Joseph J. 
Panico and Gregory Eaton, CTU. 

The contract between the U.P. 
and the union runs until the spring 
of 1951 and provides for re- 
opening this year on wages. 

Halt in Pittsburgh 

All editions of the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Press, a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper, halted May 2 when 
members of unions representing 
the mailers and truck drivers re- 
fused to cross picket lines set up 


UNITED PRESS EXECUTIVES 


Seen at annual meeting in New York City last week: Left to right 
seated—Thomas J. Edwards, legal counsellor: Harry R. Flory, for- 
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Hugh Baillie, president: Alfred 
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Stanley | 





g Pierre A. Miner, commercial 
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manager: LeRoy Keller. sales manager: John Sehon, oe busi- 


ness representative; Earl J. Johnson, 
Cc. Allen, director of special services; A. 
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news 








Mims Thomason, Central division manager; Robert L. Frey, execu- 
tive assistant to the President: and Ezra Bryan, legal counsellor. 


by the striking telegraphers. 
Union printers, stereotypers, 
pressmen, mailers and truck driv- 
ers at first refused to cross the 
line. After the newspaper’s man- 
agement explained the strikers 
were not employed directly by 
the Press, many crossed the line 


.and went to work. However, the 


mailers and truck drivers still re- 
fused. Editorial and business of- 
fice employes went to work as 
usual. 

About 200 copies of the Press 
were printed, but none reached the 
street. At a conference Tuesday 
night, the telegraphers agreed to 
withdraw their picket line and 
publication was resumed May 3. 

Three telegraphers parading be- 
fore the Portland (Ore.) Journal 
building, in which the U.P. bu- 
reau is located, said they would 
march only “at busy times of the 
day, not as a steady thing.” 

Fred McCabe, manager of the 
nine-state Southwest Division of 
the U.P., told Eprror & PUBLISH 
ER in Dallas, Tex., that with 17 
full-time machine operators out 
in the division, service was “near 
normal.” 

With non-union news writers 
and executives doing the telegra- 
phers’ work, all U.P. service was 
maintained but an early warning 
was sent clients that “all copy 
will have to be compressed to the 
utmost to make room for a di- 
versified news report.” 

Several bureau managers com- 
posed their stories on the sending 
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machines, speeding delivery. Rob- 
ert C. Vermillion, Miami bureau 
manager, scored a beat on the 
Florida election by using this 
method, U.P. claimed. He had a 
nationwide loop as he wrote. 

The United Press said it had re- 
ceived many messages from edi- 
tors supporting its stand in the 
dispute and commenting favorably 
on the quality of the service. 

Rep. John Lesinski (D.-Mich.), 
chairman of the House Labor 
Committee, called upon Secretary 
of Labor Maurice J. Tobin to ex- 
plain the shutting off of service on 
a U.P. news ticker in Labor De- 
partment offices. 

A Department spokesman had 
said the action was taken because 

“we regarded continued use of the 
ticker as crossing a picket line.” 
Actually, picket lines exist only at 
U.P. offices where the sending 
machines are situated. The Depart- 
ment has only a receiver. 

The Labor Department, on May 
4, turned the machine back on and 
issued the statement: “The tele- 
type was turned off by Undersecre- 
tary of Labor Michael J. Galvin 
pending a review of the matter be- 
cause of the possibility that strike 
developments might interfere with 
the operations of the department.” 

Rep. Graham A. Barden (D.- 
N. C.), a member of the House 
Labor Committee, said: “It is not 
of such serious consequences in 
itself, but it might be a dangerous 
precedent if government depart- 
ments decide not to remain neu- 
tral in labor disputes.” 
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PRIMARY COLORS 





White, Akron (O.) Beacon Journal 


—. 


' TOPICS OF THE TIMES AS DELINEATED BY NATION’S CARTOONISTS 

















CUT THE LINE! 


Loring, Providence (R. 1.) Bulletin 





THE FLEDGLING 


Fischetti, New York Herald Tribune 





New Officers 
Of Ad Bureau 


The complete roster of officers 
of the Bureau of Advertising of 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers. Association, Inc., was an- 
nounced this week. They were 
elected at a directors meeting 
April 28. 

Irwin Maier, publisher of the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, and 
Stuart M. Chambers, treasurer of 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
were elected chairman and vice 
chairman, respectively. 

Richard W. Slocum, general 
manager of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Bulletin, had been serving as 
chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors. 

Ch Al Is T: 

The new board of directors of 
the Bureau elected William G. 
Chandler, of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, as treasurer; F A 
Flynn, president and general man- 
ager of the New York Daily News, 
and Col. J. Hale Steinman, pub- 
lisher of the Lancaster (Pa.) New 
Era and Intelligencer Journal, as 
assistant treasurers. 

William A. Butler, publisher of 
the Holland (Mich.) Sentinel, was 
named secretary. Colonel Stein- 
man and Edward C. Raymond, 
business manager on the Bureau 
of Advertising staff, were desig- 
nated assistant secretaries. 

Five New Directors 

On the Bureau’s new board of 
directors, which replaced the old 
Board of Governors, five addi- 
tional newspaper executives ap- 
pear for the first time. They are: 
Clarence B. Hanson, Jr., publisher 
of the Birmingham (Ala.) News 
and Age-Herald; William R. 
Hearst, Jr., publisher of the New 
York Journal-American; Colonel 
Steinman; Joyce A. Swan, vice- 
president of the . Minneapolis 
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(Minn.) Star and Tribune; and 
Walter A. White, publisher of the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Star. 

Harold S. Barnes, full-time paid 
head of the Bureau, remains di- 
rector, and William A. Greene 
the assistant director. 
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Deseret News Shows 
Presentations in N. Y. 


New York agency and adver- 
tising executives were guests of the 
Salt Lake City Deseret News at 
luncheons Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday to witness two film 
presentations in color. 

The first, “In the Service of 
the People,” was presented by 
Herman J. Wood, business man- 
ager, and told the part the paper 
has played in the growth and de- 
velopment of Utah and the Moun- 
tain West in the last century. The 
Deseret News, founded by Brig- 
ham Young, will observe its cen- 
tennial June 15. 

The second presentation was 
based on the paper’s second an- 
nual Consumer Analysis and was 
presented by Dr. O. Preston Rob- 
inson, head of the marketing de- 
partment at University of Utah. 

Mr. Wood was introduced by 
Roy Rubel, executive vicepresi- 
dent of Cresmer & Woodward. 
Ralph Davison, national advertis- 
ing manager, also participated. 
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Insurance Offered 
By Boston Globe 


Boston—The Boston Globe is 
offering a $10,000 general acci- 
dent policy to subscribers at a 
weekly charge of six cents. News- 
stand purchasers may arrange for 
an annual or semi-annual over- 
the-counter insurance coverage. 
Subscribers may purchase a policy 
for each member of the family. 
The policies are being written by 
the Washington National Insur- 
ance Co. 


Chicago Tribune 
Enters PM Field 


Cuicaco—The local afternoon 
figld has been further “scrambled” 
here with the Chicago Tribune, a 
morning paper, offering an early 
edition designed to reach readers 
on their way home from work. 

Daylight saving time was men- 
tioned in the Tribune’s announce- 
ment, an earlier press time for 
its first street sale edition, but ob- 
servers pointed out the Tribune 
was apparently aiming to increase 
its “take home” sales in the light 
of the Chicago Sun-Times switch- 
ing its home delivery to the morn- 


ing side and publishing only one” 


afternoon edition for newsstands. 

John S. Knight, publisher of 
the Chicago Daily News, in his 
Saturday Notebook, commented 
upon the competition of television 
to newspapers, asserting “tele- 
vision is making great strides, 
but it will never take the place 
of the daily newspaper.” Refer- 
ring to the local situation in which 
Sun-Times officials had pointed to 
the swift growth of television in 
the Chicago area as a guiding in- 
fluence in their changé from after- 
noon to morning home delivery, 
Mr. Knight remarked: 

“One newspaper, Chicago Sun- 
Times, attributed its dropping of 
afternoon editions to competition 
from television, although I sus- 
pect there were more compelling 
reasons.” 

In a further promotion push, 
the Herald-American this week 
announced plastic “Islander” uku- 
leles for two new 16-week home 
delivery subscriptions in the Chi- 
cago area, or two one-year, paid- 
in-advance mail subscriptions out- 
side Chicago and suburbs. 

Meanwhile, the Sun-Times con- 
tinues its $1,000 daily Jigsaw 
Picture Puzzle Jackpot. 





Noronic Fire Story 
Takes Guild Award 

Detrorr, Mich. — The editorial 
staff of the Detroit Times won 
the Detroit Newspaper Guild Page 
One Awards for the best all- 
around job of reporting by any 
Detroit paper in 1949. It was for 
the coverage of the burning of the 
SS Noronic at Toronto. 

Frank Morris of the Times won 
a “first” for the best-written story 
on the release of hoodlum Marty 
Shea after 24 years in prison. He 
also won the best-written story 
award in 1948. 

Free Press Series Wins 

The public service award went 
to the Detroit Free Press for the 
work of Reporter Bud Lanker artd 
Photographer Tony Spina in a 
Skid Row series. 

Other winners: Harvey Taylor, 
Times music critic; Frances D’- 
Hondt, Times society staff; Fred 
Runnells, Times artist; Bernard 
Gold, Times photographer; Vin- 
cent Witek, Free Press photog- 
rapher; Doug Kennedy, Free Press 
photographer; Roy Bash, Times, 
photographer; Alice Wade, Times 
telephone operator; Paul Broner, 
Times artist. 


_ 
Irene Reid Honored 
By Southwest Group 

Monroe, La. — Irene Simms 

Reid, advertisng director of the 
News-Star World Publishing 
Corp., was honored this weekend 
at the Southwestern Journalism 
Congress at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. She delivered one of the 
principal talks to 200 students. 
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Asheville Appoints 

The Asheville (N. C.) Citizen- 
Times has appointed the Branham 
Company as its national advertis- 
ing representative for its morning, 
evening and Sunday editions. 
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THE ADVERTISING SURVEY 





Don’t Buy All Surveys; 
Test ’Em First, ANA Says 


By Lawrence Farrant 


MARKETING studies need no 
longer be accepted as gospel just 
because the research is done by 
PhD’s and the reports written by 
dignified gentlemen in van dykes. 
A check list for evaluating such 
studies was issued this week by 
the Advertising Research Com- 
mittee of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Inc. 

Prepared by 15 research spe- 
cialists, the Check List may be 
used by run-of-the-mine advertis- 
ing executives, with the help of 
one or two technicians to handle 
the rougher going. Copies of the 
list may be obtained from ANA 
Offices in New York. 

The Check List itself is 2 
series of questions. Advertising 
men who remember the Waterloo 
of the unquestioned claims of poll- 
sters in 1948 will go through the 
first five questions easily. The 
remaining six questions require 
a little more understanding of re- 
search methods than is usually 
found in an advertising execu- 
tive who is not also a statistician. 

Some Studies Will Pass 

“If the advertising manager 
asks these questions and if the 
answers are satisfactory,” said 
R. H. Moulton, of General Foods 
Corp., who is also chairman of 
the committee which prepared the 
Check List, “then he can be fairly 
sure that the research findings will 
give him the type of information 
he can use with confidence.” 

Advertising executives, the 
Check List says, should be on the 
lookout for surveys that are con- 
ceived for “proving something.” 
Primary test: Is the purpose of 
‘the research clearly and briefly 
stated early in the report? 

And the qualifications of the 
research company conducting the 
study should be put under the 
microscope. Also significant is 
to know “Who paid for the 
study?” 

Improper timing of a survey, 
the Check List says, might mean 
the results are unintentionally 
colored in one way or another. 
A car-count at a busy intersection 
to test readership of a billboard, 
for example, if made for 10 min- 
utes during rush hours, would not 
be a representative sample on 
which to draw conclusions for 24- 
hours-a-day, seven-days-a-week. 

Survey. Not a Census 

Limitations of both the study 
and the findings should be clearly 
stated. _ A survey, not being a 


complete census, always has some . 


limitations. 
In addition, those reading re- 
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search reports ought to check in- 
terpretations of survey facts to see 
that conclusions are valid. 

Technical details, such as the 
kind of research, the objectivity of 
questions, supervision and irain- 
ing of interviewers, the value of 
the sampling, the size of ihe sam- 
pling and the statistical presenta- 
tion of the facts, should be studied 
with the assistance of a qualified 
researcher. 

Through using the Check List, 
the advertising executive will be 
able to evaluate a research study 
to determine whether it is sound, 
adequate, unbiased, _ properly 
timed and interpreted or whether 
it is faulty in certain respects and 
therefore should be used with 
reservations, if at all. 

Some ANA members who have 
seen the Check List have asked 
for 20 or 25 copies. One mem- 
ber plans to give copies to all his 
advertising and sales personnel— 
more than 250 in all. 


A.N.A. Reviewed List 

The questions were originally 
drafted by members of the ANA 
Advertising Research Committee 
and then presented to the entire 
ANA membership with a request 
that all members supply com- 
ments or suggestions. The iinal 
four-page brochure represents the 
combined judgment of all ANA 
members. 

A nominal charge will be made 
for orders of multiple copies. 


‘Free Enterprise’ Ads Call 
For Facts, Not Preaching 


ADVERTISING brains are working 
overtime, as a public service, to 
sell the free enterprise system to 
the American people. Last week, 
one facet of the campaign, sparked 
by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, was reflected in news- 
paper advertising from Maine to 
California. 

NRDGA’s theme, “The Miracle 
of America Thrives on Progress,” 
was supported by about 200,000 
retailers April 23-29. 

But the one-week drive was 
only a part of a continuing cam- 
paign handled by national groups 
such as the Advertising Council, 
Inc. The Council has since Oc- 
tober, 1948, worked out an edu- 
cational series on freedom, com- 
petition and opportunity under 
the American economic system. 

Although the big associations 
seem to lead the drive, individual 
companies are also contributing 
their.-share*to- the-idea campaign. 
Some major corporations have 
long made. such themes an in- 


Sewer = . 


‘blunderbusses. 


tegral part of their nebigeper a 

campaigns for years. 

Pure Oil ner gn Its ‘sdvety 
ir ine 


ing, add 
local citizens ns showing 
individual Pure Oil wane bene- 
fit from the American Way of 
Life, recently won the Freedom's 
Foundation award. 

To Be on Alert 

“I can think of nothing more 
important to any business institu- 
tion,” said Charles C. Carr, re- 
cently retired public relations di- 
rector of the Aluminum Company 
of America, in a speech before 
the Florida District of the Adver- 
tising Federation of America, 
“than dramatizing to the Amer- 
ican people of our great political 
and economic freedoms—what 
they mean to us and how impor- 
tant it is that we be on the alert 
to stop any effort to take even 
one of them away from us.” 

“Idea selling,” as Mr. Carr 
terms it, has made great progress 
in the last 10 years. During the 
war, advertising men learned to 
sell war bonds, fat and scrap sav- 
ing, morale building, blood-giving, 
in contributing to military victory. 
Since the war, advertising space 
was used to sell other important 
ideas. 

Themes range from the Adver- 
tising Council’s “Religion in 
American Life” to ESSO Stand- 
ard Oil’s dramatization of the 
$26,000 it invests to create each 
employe’s job, as compared with 
the general industry average of 
$6,000 for each employe. 

Handle with Care 

Admen recognize that idea ad- 
vertising requires special care. In 
the past some public relations ex- 
perts have misfired with their 
Look at some ex- 





amples. 

“In 1948,” Mr. Carr said, “the 
National Association of Manu- 
facturers ran a large advertising 
campaign dedicated to the worthy 
cause of curing the misconcep- 
tion in the public’s mind about the 
amount of profit business makes. 
The ads said that while most 
people think that business aver- 
ages 25% profit on the sales 
dollar and that 10 cents would be 
fair, the facts are that govern- 
ment figures show the actual aver- 
age profit on the sales dollar is 
far less than 10 cents. 

“The Psychological Corpora- 
tion, a noted survey outfit, found 
that only 15% of the people 
thought that the figure was less 
than 7 cents (the correct figure) 
even after they had just been 
shown the ads. 44% still thought 
the figure was over 15%. This 
proved that a mere statement of 
facts alone will not change 
people’s minds. It takes specific 
examples.” 

Technique Suggested 

Three rules were suggested by 
Mr.-Carr to avoid backfiring. of 
idea copy: 

_1. Don’t preach. Too many-ad- 
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vertisements of this type offeng 
the reader because of the 
pous, know-it-all character of th 


copy. 

2. Be objective. Any good : 
porter will tell you that he hag) 
a mental picture of an average) 
citizen in his mind when he sifg 
down at the typewriter to do 
story. i 
3. Do not generalize. 

The advertising industry as 
whole has picked up plenty 
experience in the past 17 ye. 
on how to handle “idea” 
paigns. At the luncheon of 
Committee on Consumer Re! 
tions in Advertising during ANP 
week, John Benson, the commit 
chairman, recalled some early 
actions of advertising to the Net 
Deal. 

“We woke up late, both ang 
and scared,” he said. “We tri 
to get professors fired from cok 
leges and books banned 0 
schools. We campaigned in nev 
papers to show the good things) 
in advertising, without mentioning?) 
the faults. This brought | 
the wrath of critics who saw it as! 
an invasion of academic free 
dom.” 


Committee Educates 

Since then the Committee 
formed. And it has developed a” 
flexible program, aimed at gi 4 
people facts, so that now it is rec- 
ognized as an important source of 
information on the American dis~ 
tribution system. 

“We are educators,” Mr. 
son said proudly, “not pi 
gandists, as we had been consid-_ 
ered.” 





= 
New PM Appointed 
For St. Paul Dailies 
Sr. Paut, Minn.—Randall -L. 
Sweeney has been. appointed pro- 
motion manager of the St. Paul 


Dispatch & Pioneer Press, replac-* 
ing Max Kurnow who resigned — 
and has joined National Apparel © 


Shows, Inc. 


Mr. Sweeney was formerly ad-~ 


vertising sales representative for 
the St. Paul Shopping News, and 
the old St. Paul Daily News; and 
prior to that was sales manager, 
Yoerg Brewing Co.; promotion 
manager, Warren Paper Co.; ad- 
vertising manager, Hamm Brew- 
ing Co.; advertising director, 
Field-Schlick, Inc., St. Paul de- 
partment store. 
o 


Barrett to Speak 
At N. Y. SDX Dinner 


Edwin W. Barrett, former edi- 
torial director of Newsweek maga- 
zine and now assistant Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs, will 
speak at the annual dinner of New 
York Sigma Delta Chi Professional 
Chapter, May 18, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. The arrangements 
were announced by Oliver Gram- 
ling, president of the Chapter and 
Assistant General Manager of As- 
sociated Press. 
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How Are You Doing—in the Cleveland Market? 


OW are your sales in one of America’s leading automotive markets? Are you 

getting the whole market—Cleveland and 26 adjacent counties—or are you con- 

tent with half a loaf? The Cleveland Plain Dealer is the only newspaper that can offer 

you Jocal dealer support in 141 communities with one exclusive, low-cost coverage. 
The Plain Dealer’s Marketing and Research bureau can 


assist you in checking your merchandising coverage with 
current market data for Cleveland. Write for information. 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 
Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles — A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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New Journal 
R-O-P Color 
Book Is Out 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.— The first 
book on production of run-of- 
newspaper color has just been 
published by the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal. With 190 pages in all and 
more than 50 of these in full 
color, the text includes two 
supplements in full newspaper 
page size, showing examples of 
R-O-P color on newsprint. 

Packed into the book are the 
thousands of hours of practical 
experience in handling run of 
paper color at the Journal. Prob- 
lems encountered in color work 
are discussed together with solu- 
tions as worked out by this news- 
paper, 

Should Assist Advertisers 

The purpose of the book is to 
assist other newspapers, advertis- 
ers, agencies, graphic art suppliers 
and equipment manufacturers in 
finding a practical approach to 
the use of this rapidly growing 
medium. 

Illustrations are varied, ranging 
from fashion to foods. Of espe- 
cial interest are chapters on what 
color is and its use. Numerous 
examples show the increase of 
sales of products influenced by 
the use of color, and there’s a 
discussion of the pulling power of 
color over black and white. 

Actually, the book points out, 
the use of color in newspapers is 
not new. In the 1890's several 
Papers were experimenting with 
spots of color to commemorate 
special events. Another early ap- 
proach was the use of colored 
paper stock. But those early at- 
tempts were stunts. It remained 
for the comics, rotogravure and 
magazine sections to keep alive 
the idea of color in newspapers. 

Eight Reasons for Color 

_Precise definitions of terms are 
given in the book to promote a 
better understanding with artists, 
engravers and others familiar 
with color. 

Advertisers are given eight 
reasons for using color: (1) To 





Niagara Falls Gazette since 
installation of its new press 
drew “excellent” response. 
according to an official of 
J. N. Adam & Co. department 
store. The store ran a large 
ad on pink denim sportswear 
for women, using a pink color 
on all sketched handi 
and the theme: 
Me Pink.” 





“Well Strike 





gain impact; (2) To gain product 
identification; (3) To dramatize 
a copy appeal or product name; 
(4) To illustrate a seasopal ap- 
peal; (5) To stimulate a sales 
staff or dealer organization; (6) 
To show the product with real- 


Food Editors 
Meeting Set 


Cuicaco—The annual Newspa- 
per Food Editors’ Conference will 
take place at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, Oct. 9-13, it 
was announced here this week 
by J. W. Sawyer, Jr., chairman 
of the conference, which is spon- 
sored by the American Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Representa- 
tives. 

Claudius Philippe of the Wal- 
dorf will address the food editors 
at the opening session. 

At the suggestion of Elizabeth 
Hedgecock, Winston-Salem (N. 
C.) News Sentinel, newspaper 
food editors are submitting au- 
thentic information on distinctive 
foods and favorite recipes from 
various states and regions. This 


information is being compiled in 
booklet form for distribution td 
food editors attending the New 
York meeting. 

“This will be the most complete 
information of its kind ever as- 
sembled and will serve as excel- 
lent editorial material for back- 
ground purposes,” said Mr. Saw- 
yer. Working with Mr. Sawyer 
on the New York program are 
Al Marucchi of the Branham Co., 
and Fred Daley, O’Mara & Orms- 
bee, both of New York. 

Newspapers’ expanding interest 
in food news coverage is reflected 
in the latest revision of food edi- 
tor listings compiled by Miss 


Agnes Beck, executive secretary ° 
of, the Chicago Chapter of AANR. ~ 


Her new list of food editors con- 
tains 408 names, representing a 
growth of about 100 during the 
past year. 





ism; (7) To surround the product 
with beauty and prestige; (8) To 
give it appetite appeal. 

Some techniques utilized by the 
Journal are explained. These in- 
clude the printing of “full color” 
from only three plates with no 
black, and adaptation of maga- 
zine plates for newspaper repro- 
duction. One of the newer devel- 
opments is the Bourges Colortone 
process. Copies sell for $2.50, 
each. 


= 
Krueger Brewing Ads 
To Run in 60 Papers 
G. Krueger Brewing Co., in its 
1950 promotion campaign, will 
Tun advertisements in 60 newspa- 
pers on the East Coast from 
Maine to Florida. Geyer, Newell 
& Ganger, is the firm’s ad agency. 
Insertions ranging between 360 
and 640 lines will appear in the 
papers with a schedule of 11 to 
34 times in each daily through 
November. Copy will employ car- 
toon-type illustrations. 
J 


Daily in Anaheim 

ANAHEIM, Calif. — Announce- 
ment that the Anaheim Gazette, a 
weekly, will enter the daily field 
May 8 is made by Theodore Ku- 
chel, publisher. The paper was 
established in 1870. 





% UNITED'S SPOTLIGHT SERVICE * 






A much-needed 
series by a noted 
family counselor 


who undertakes to 

make the adventure of 
marriage a success in- 
stead of a divorce statistic! 


CURRENT RELEA 







by Sylvanus 
M. Duvall 


Carefully selected buman interest articles by top-flight writers! 
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All they think about in here is The Des Moines Sunday Regi: 
since getting all that lowa-wide business! 


It is something to think about: one paper providing all-state 
coverage! This is exactly what The Des Moines Sunday 
Register does for you—dominates 82 out of lowa’s 99 coun- 
ties with family coverage of from 50% to 100% (nowhere 
else does it have less than 25% coverage). 

With The Des Moines Sunday Register you get a choice 
urban market that outclasses Boston or San Francisco in 
spending—and a farm market that has no equal. Altogether, 
Iowa families spend over 5 billion a year. And, where 
income in so many states dropped last year, lowa’s family 
income grew—more than any other state. 

Just think! 70% of all lowa’s families are yours in-The 
Des Moines Sunday Register for a milline rate of $1.63! 


ABC Circulation Sept. 30, 1949: 
Daily, 363,066—Sunday, 520,338 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER anv TRIBU 


PUBLISHER for May 6, 1950 
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In the first 3 months of 1950 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
PUBLISHED MORE THAN 
8,375,000 LINES 

OF ADVERTISING’ 


This is the largest volume ever published in 











any Philadelphia newspaper in a similar period in 


any year—and is 1,149,000 lines 







greater than the second newspaper published. 












*Source : Media Records 


Both The Inquirer and 2nd paper publish 7 days 
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NOW IN ITS 17TH CONSECUTIVE YEAR OF TOTAL ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP IN PHILADELPHIA 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives: 


T. W. LORD, Empire State Building, N. Y. C. ROBERT R. BECK, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Building, Detroit 
Longacre 5-5232 Andover 3-6270 Woodward 5-7260 


West Coast Representatives: 
FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 * 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Michigan 0578 











Inter-American Parley ¢/.: Tehes 
Arrangements Made 


Pians for the 1950 Inter-Amer- 
ican Press Conference in New 
York City, Oct. 9-12 took more 
. definite shape with the first full 
meeting of the organizing com- 
mittee April 24. 

A slate of directors for the 
conference, with Tom Wallace, 
editor emeritus of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Times, as chairman, was 
elected, and a dues schedule 
worked out. s 

$16,602 Budget 

To cover a budget of $16,602 
for the organizing work up to 
the conference and the expense of 
the conference itself, the follow- 
ing schedule of dues was ap- 
proved: $25 for publications of 
less than 25,000 circulation; $50 
for circulations of 25,000 to 
50,000; $100 for 50,000 to 
100,000; and $200 for more than 
100,000 circulation. 

The interim program commit- 
tee, headed by Dean Carl W. 
Ackerman of the Columbia Uni- 
versity school of journalism, re- 
ported Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, 
editor of La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, would receive the 
Americas Foundation award at a 
dinner during the conference. 
Also anticipated during the con- 
ference are ceremonies at statues 
of two South American patriots 
—Simon Bolivar and San Martin. 

Reports of the interim creden- 
tials committee, headed by Jos- 
eph L. Jones, vicepresident and 
general foreign manager of 
United Press; and of the interim 
reception committee, headed by 


Julio Garzon, editor of La 
Prensa, New York, were also 
approved. 

Robert U. Brown, interim 


chairman of the finance commit- 
tee; Dean Ackerman, Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Garzon were elected to 
head permanent committees with 
the proviso that they might ap- 
point a successor or expand their 
committees. 

Thomas L. Kerney, manager of 
the Trenton (N. J.) Times was 
elected treasurer; Hal Lee, secre- 
tary; and Julio Garzon, corre- 
sponding secretary. 

Directors Chosen 

Directors elected were: Bar- 
clay Acheson, Reader's Digest; 
Dean Ackerman; James Wright 
Brown, Epitor & PUBLISHER; 
Sevellon Brown Providence (R.1.) 
Journal and Bulletin; Erwin D. 
Canham, Christian Science Moni- 
tor; Gardner Cowles, Cowles 
Magazines, Inc.; W. H. Cowles, 
Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman Re- 
view; Ted Dealey, Dallas (Tex.) 
Morning News; J. D. Ferguson, 
Milwaukee Journal; Sterling E. 
Graham, Cleveland (O.) Plain 
Dealer; George W. Healey, Jr., 
New Orleans (La.) Times-Picay- 
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une; Andrew Heiskell, Life; Ben 
Hibbs, Saturday Evening Post. 

Also Lee Hills, Miami (Fla.) 
Herald; L. D. Hotchkiss, Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Times; Palmer 
Hoyt, Denver (Colo.) Post; 
Frank G. Huntress, San An- 
tonio (Tex.) Express and Even- 
ing News; Clark Howell, Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution; John _ S. 
Knight, Chicago Daily News; J. 
L. Maloney, Chicago Tribune; 
Charles B. McCabe, New York 
Mirror; Arthur H. Motley, Pa- 
rade; Malcolm Muir, Newsweek; 
William I. Nichols, This Week; 
Whitelaw Reid, New York Her- 
ald Tribune; John R. Reitemeyer, 
Hartford Courant; Roy Roberts, 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star; Paul C. 
Smith, San Francisco (Calif.) 
Chronicle, and Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger, New York Times. 

A managing committee, elected 
to function prior to the next di- 
rectors’ meeting in October, in- 
cludes: Arthur K. Atkinson, Jr., 
Coronet; Seymour Berkson, Inter- 
national News Service; Robert U. 
Brown, Eprror & PUuBLISHER; 
Farris Flint, Pan American mag- 
azine; Julio Garzon, La Prensa; 
Joseph L. Jones, United Press; 
Frank Kelley, New York Herald 
Tribune; Thomas L. Kerney, 
Trenton Times; Robert D. Levitt, 
Hearst Promotion Enterprises; 
Joshua B. Powers, Editors Press 
Service; Frank D. Schroth, Brook- 
lyn Eagle; F. J. Starzel, Associ- 
ated Press, and Robert S. 
Strother, Reader’s Digest. 

Orvil E. Dryfoos, assistant to 
the publisher of the New York 
Times, was chairman of the 
nominating committee. 

The press is under some type 
of censorship in 12 American 
countries, a written report sub- 
mitted to the group, showed. 

Alfredo Silva Carvallo, editor 
of La Union, Valparaiso, Chile, 
told the group the 700 dailies, 
weeklies and magazines in Chile 
enjoy absolute freedom of the 
press. He outlined a plan used 
in his country whereby persons 
attacked in the press were given 
space, free of charge, to answer 
the attack. 

Other guests from Chile were 
Luis Silva, editor of El Diario 
llustrado, Santiago, and Raul Al- 
dunate, editor of El Nuevo Zig 
Zag, Santiago. 


100 Pages in Texas 

San ANGELO, Tex.—The San 
Angelo Standard-Times published 
its annual Wool and Mohair Re- 
view Sunday, April 30. It ran in 
two sections totaling 36 pages and 
contained 3,360 lines of advertis- 
ing. The addition of the two sec- 
tions made the Sunday issue total 
100 pages. 








Tue proofreader of the Pontiac 
(Ill.) Daily Leader, caught this 
one in an obituary: “He also 
leaves tight grandchildren.” 

o 


A Toucu of mystery was added 
to a story about x-ray examina- 
tions for tuberculosis in Marshall, 
Mich., by this headline in the 
Albion (Mich.) Recorder: “14 
Suspicious Chests Found in Mar- 
shall.” 

s 

CLassiFieED ad in the Raleigh 
(N. C.) News & Observer: 
“Steam heated rooms, showers, 
business girls. Also gentlemen.” 

s 


CLASSIFIED in the Eugene (Ore.) 
Register Guard: “Must Sell Rest 
Home with 23 Patients, fully 
equipped.” 


. 

Ap in the Racine (Wis.) Sun- 
day Bulletin: “Like New, 16- 
Gauge Shotgun for sale cheap. 
Also wedding dress with veil.” 

* 


Carroll, O’Donnell 


Now with OM & O 
Dana Carroll, head of the firm 
of Dan A. Carroll, newspaper rep- 
resentatives, has joined O’Mara 
& Ormsbee, Inc. in New York. 
Mr. Carroll entered the newspa- 
per business in the national adver- 
tising department of the New York 
Times. He was also with the 
Washington (D. C.) Star, and 
subsequently joined his father in 
the representative business in New 
York, and headed the company af- 
ter his father’s death. i 
Joseph R. O'Donnell also has 
joined the New York office of 
O’Mara & Ormsbee. He returned 
to the newspaper representative 
business in New York with the 
Dan A. Carroll Co. in 1946, hav- 
ing spent six years with the na- 
tional advertising department of 
the Cleveland (O.) News. 
O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. moved 
to new quarters in the Graybar 
Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
on May 1. 
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WINNERS FOR 
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Winners Listed 
In IPI Contest 

Forty prize winners in the 14th 
Annual IPI Essay Contest were 
announced this week by Fred J. 


Hartman, education director of 
the National Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation Association which sponsors 
this annual competition in cooper- 
ation with International Printing 
Ink. This year more than 15,000 
students from 332 schools in 43 
states, Canada and Hawaii com- 
peted. 

First prize of $500 was won by 
Marilyn Porter, 17, of Minneap- 
olis. Portland (Me.) High School 
received the Silver Cup plus a $25 
award for the most handsomely 
printed essay submitted. 

The second prize, $250, was 
won by Shirley Frerick, a junior 
at Notre Dame Academy, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

Ann Davis, winner of the third 
prize of $100 is a senior at Pales- 
tine High School, Palestine, Tex. 

Fourth prize winner is Jane 
Tomlinson, a senior at Greenwich 
(N. Y.) Central School. Her prize 
is $50. Sylvia Welty, Denver, won 
fifth prize of $25. 

a 


$170 In 7th Year 


Otrawa—A wage scale negoti- 
ated for Ottawa Newspaper Guild 
members employes of the Ottawa 
Citizen provides $70 for a 40- 
hour week for senior reporters 
with seven years of experience. 


There’s Real 
READERSHIP 


IN CHESTER 


Advertising Research 
Foundation Says: 
(NEWSPAPER SURVEY No. 


¢ 20 ADS 


on the All-Study Leaders List 


° 2 ADS 


set new Readership Highs 


¢ 1 AD 


establish a new high, percent- 
age-wise, of any advertisement 
ever measured! 


YOU GET A 


PREFERRED CITY 


WITH THE 
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BOOTH NEWSPAPER SCHEDULES 


Ml Ville! 


Advertising in the 8 Booth Michigan Newspapers fills cash 
register tills! The 8 Booth Michigan Newspapers reach the big 
39% of industrial Michigan outside of Detroit.* It’s not only a 
big market for your products . . . it’s a market easy to sell, easy 
to promote, easy to ship to. 


* Sales Management 1949 Survey of Buying Power 
For specific information, write or call 


The John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave., A. H. Kuch, 110 E. 42nd Street, 
Chicago 11, Superior 7-4680 New York City 17, Murray Hill 6-7232 


NEWSPAPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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Dues Increase Is Based 


On Advertising Rate 


ABsorPTION of the 25% research assessment into the general ANPA 
dues schedule is provided with an increase in the basic charge for ad- 
vertising rate, says the report of Secretary J. L. Stackhouse, which 
was adopted at the ANPA Convention last week: 


Following the resolution adopted 
by the 1949 annual meeting, your 
President appointed as a Commit- 
tee on Dues Structure Messrs. W. 
L. Fanning, Chairman; JS Gray; 
David W. Howe and W. G. Chand- 
ler to carry out = instructions of 
the C lined in the 
following suuhilion: 

The Convention commends a 
mechanical research program and 
hereby records its approval of the 
program as a continuing activity: 

In view of the present 25% as- 
sessment expiring July 1, 1950, 

Be it resolved, that the Conven- 
tion directs the Board of Directors 
to proceed with the program on a 
permanent basis and bring a re- 
port to the 1950 Convention pro- 
posing the assessment as a part of 
the annual dues. 

The report of the Committee on 
Dues Structure was presented to 
the Board of Directors at its meet- 
ing held Feb. 7th and 8th and was 
approved by that meeting as fol- 
lows: 

Report on Dues Structure 

The 1949 Annual ge | unan- 
imously ad 
resolution: 

The Convention commends the 
Mechanical Research Program, 
and hereby records its approval of 
the program as a continuing Asso- 
ciation activity; 

In view of the present 25% as- 
sessment expiring July 1, 1950, 

Be it resolved, that the Conven- 
tion directs the Board of Direc- 
tors to proceed with the program 
on a permanent basis and bring a 
report to the 1950 Convention pro- 
posing the assessment as a part of 
the annual dues. 

In accordance with the above in- 
structions of the 1949 Annual 
Meeting, President Friendly ap- 
pointed a Committee on Dues 
Structure to carry out the wishes 
of the membership. 

The plan submitted below is the 
result of the work of the Commit- 
tee on Dues Structure, and it has 
the approval of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Ad-Based Dues to Rise 

Under the plan, there will be no 
increase in the basic charge on 
machines. That charge will remain 
at $17.00 per machine per year. 
That part of the membership dues 
based on advertising rate will be 
increased to absorb the entire 25% 
assessment. 

Revision is proposed in the basic 
charge for advertising rate to pro- 
duce about the same total revenue 
mow secured by the 25% assess- 
ment. This revision is shown in 
detail in a table which follows. In 
some cases, particularly in the case 








of smaller newspapers, the new 
formula will bring about a slight 
reduction in dues and in other 
cases there will be slight increases. 
The difference between applying 
the 25% assessment and applying 
the formula recommended by the 
Committee amounts to only $22.07 
in the total dues paid by the mem- 
bership. 

This new basis of charge, if ap- 
proved by the membership, will be- 
come effective July 1, 1950. 


PRESENT DUES SCHEDULE 
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Plus 25% for Research in accord- 
ance with aaa of 1948 An- 
nual Meetin: 


PROPOSED NEW DUES SCHEDULE 
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.041 to .05 20.63 17.00 
051 to .06 27.50 17.00 
061 to .07 34.38 ‘ 17.00 
.071 to .08 41.25 17.00 
.081 and Over 48.13 17.00 
(The 25% assessment has been 
absorbed in the above due struc- 
ture.) 


Under the plan, the new mini- 
mum charge will be increased 
from $120.00 to $150.00 a year, 
and the minimum charge from 
$6,000.00 to $7,500.00 per year. 

Since July 1, 1947, members out- 
side the United States have been 
paying dues at the rate of $6.00 for 
each cent of the minimum gross 
national advertising rate, plus 
$17.00 per machine per year. The 
new rate for those members is 
$12.00 for each cent of minimum 
gross national advertising rate, 
plus $17.00 per machine per year. 

Your Committee on Dues Struc- 
ture believes that the above for- 
mula effectively carries out the in- 
structions of the 1949 Annual 
Meeting and recommends the 





LET US BIND YOUR FILES 


OUR FILES ARE CUSTOM BUILT 
AND UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 


PRICES ON REQUEST 


0. J. FORMAN CO. 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 





adoption of an amendment to the 
By-Laws which will put this for- 
mula into effect. 

Accordingly President Friendly 
in accordance with the By-Laws is- 
sued notice of a proposed change 
in Association dues which was car- 
ried in B Bulletin No. 10—1950, 
Feb. 16—as follows: 

Proposed Change in Dues 
TO ANPA MEMBERS: 

As provided in Section 1 of 
Article XII of the ANPA By-Laws, 
notice is hereby given that at the 
Annual Meeting of the Association 
on Thursday, April 27, 1950, mem- 
bers will be asked to vote on an 
amendment to the By-Laws relat- 
ing to a revision of membership 
dues calling for absorption of the 
25% research assessment into the 
general ANPA dues schedule. 

A report of the Dues Commit- 
tee is carried in this bulletin. I 
recommend that each member read 
the report of the Dues Commit- 
tee, and attend the Annual Meet- 
ing prepared to vote on the recom- 
mendations made. 





The annual meeting today is 
therefore to vote on the proposed 
amendment to the By-Laws incor- 
porating the recommendations 
made by the Committee. on Dues 
Structure. 

Immediately following this re- 
port is the proposed amendment 
to the By-Laws with the new mat- 
ter set in italics and the matter 
to be deleted set in brackets. 

The annual meeting is requested 
to vote on this proposed amend- 
ment. 


Respectfully submitted 
J. L. Stackhouse, Secretary 


Notice of Proposed Amendment 
To the By-Laws 

- Pursuant to Section 1 of Article 
XII of the By-Laws, the Board of 
Directors of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association here- 
by gives notice that at the Annual 
Meeting of the Association, Thurs- 
day, April 27, 1950, at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y., 
it will recommend the following 
amendment to the By-Laws of the 
Association: 


(New Matter in Bold — Matter in 
Brackets to Be Deleted) 


Section 2, norton VIII. Dues and As- 
ommnentn Sub; ange by the 
embers, the i dues anal be as 
follows: For members charging & gross 
payee! — advertising rate of 
r line an assessment equal 
to {3101813.75 for each cent - such 
rate; for members cl gross 
minimum — a ‘rate of 
041 to 5e assessment 
equal to [$18] .9063 :« each cent 
of such rate; for members charging a 
gross gr ay gn advertising rate 
of 05lto 6c line an assessm 
equal - {$201 "27.50 for each cent of 
such rate; for members charging a gross 
Ong national advertising rate of 
1 to 7c per line an assessment equal 
sy ($25) .38 for each cent of such 
rate; for members. charging a gross 
minimum national advertising rate of 
.071 to 8c per line an assessment equal 
to [$30] $41.25 for each cent of such 
rate; for members charging a gross 
minimum national advertising rate of 
.081 and over per line an assessment 
equal to [$35] $48.13 for each cent of 
such rate.: For menibers outside the 
United States, an assessment equal to 
[$6] $12.00 for each cent per line of 
the gross minimum national advertising 
rate charged. Annual dues shall be 
in four equal payments on the first days 
of January, April, July and October in 
each year. The members shall have 
power to fix such further monthly dues 
or assessments to be paid by each mem- 
ber of this association in such manner 
that the same may be apportioned 
among the members according to the 
number of typesetting or typecasting 
machines or other mechanical composi- 
tors owned or operated, or the product 
of which is used, by each member. 
Such assessments may be made that 
the total amount, thus collected to- 
gether with annual dues, and other rev- 
enues shall be equal to the cost of issu- 
ing bulletins, rendering service for, to 
and between members, the general ex- 
penses of the association, and the set- 
ting aside of such an amount from time 
to time for the payment of its debts, 
if any, and to provide against emer- 
gency expenses as the Board of Direc- 
tors shall from time to time determine. 
Subject to change by the members, 
such additional dues to be paid keg 
each member shall be $17 


for each typesetting or typecasting ma- 
chine or other mechanical compositors 
owned or operated, or the product of 
which is used, by such member. Mem- 
bers so desiring may pay their dues 
monthly, instead of quarterly as herein- 
before provided, and in the case of such 
members the dues shall be paid in 
twelve equal payments on the first day 
of each month, January to ber 
inclusive, in each calendar year. 


Economy Army 


BuFFALo, N. Y.—More than 
15,000 readers joined the Buffalo 
Evening News “Stop-the-Govern- 
ment-Spending” campaign in the 
three weeks ending April 29 by 
sending coupons from the News 
and letters to area members of 
Congress. 
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5 Fellowships 
Are Offered by 
Reid Foundation 


The Reid Foundation offers 
five fellowships for 1951 with 
grants of $5,000 each to experi- 
enced newspaper workers for 
study abroad. 

Applications are available to 
young men and women of not 
less than five years of editorial 
experience and proved ability who 
are making journalism their life 
work. A choice of study is offered 
in Europe, South America, the 
Far East and Middle East to can- 
didates from daily Ss or 





Give Away a Few Seeds 
And Pall in Advertising 


IN Maine, it’s hunting; but in 
kane, Wash., it’s gardening 
that takes the spare time of most 
people—including the garden edi- 
tor of the Spokane Spokesman- 
Review, and his colleagues in ad- 
vertising and circulation depart- 
ments. 

O. B. Howell, Spokesman-Re- 
view garden editor, has built a 
Civic Development page into an 
all-day program encouraging peo- 
’ to bene their homes, 





press associations from every state 
in the union. Upon completion 
of the year abroad Reid fellows 
are expected to return to their 
sponsoring offices and make a 
comprehensive report to the 
Foundation. 

Applications close on Oct. 1. 
They must be sponsored by the 
publisher and the editor or man- 
aging editor of the newspaper or 


pos 
sible by the late Ogden Reid, edi- 
tor of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, and were established after 
his death in 1947. 

Candidates for fellowships are 
selected by the Fellowship Com- 
mittee which includes Erwin D. 
Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor; Gardner Cowles, 
editor of Look magazine; Barry 
Bingham, publisher of the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Courier-Journal and 
Times; Palmer Hoyt, editor and 
publisher of the Denver (Colo.) 
Post; Whitelaw Reid, editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, and 
Wilbur Forrest, chairman. 

Application blanks may be ob- 
tained by addressing Mr. Forrest, 
care of New York Herald Tribune. 

a 


Reuters Defends 
Man Poles Ousted 


Lonpon—Reuters’ general man- 
ager, Christopher Chancellor, 
stated this week that Vincent 
Buist, its correspondent expelled 
from Poland, had sent “accurate 
and objective” news from Warsaw 
for two years, and he “enjoys our 
full confidence.” 

At the same time he indicated 
the agency would not protest of- 
ficially as such action had been 
proved futile in the past. 

Mr. Buist was the last British 
correspondent in Poland. Two 
American correspondents remain 
in Warsaw. 


Weekly i in New Home 
Marion, N. C. — The McDow- 
ell News, a weekly, opened its 
new $100,000 building and mech- 
anical plant to the public last 
week and published a 104-page 
edition with 169,162 lines of ad- 
vertising. The News entered the 
semi-weekly field May 1. 
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and parks. 

~ Primarily a ede ch architect 
and horticulturist, Mr. Howell 
started his editorial garden in 
1948. A survey by the Spokes- 
man- Review showed gardening 
was the No. 1 hobby of women 
and the No. 2 hobby of men in 
the Inland Empire of Washington 
State. Garden clubs were also 
popular. 

The page looked like a paying 
proposition. The advertising staff 
was on the lookout for new ac- 
counts. Circulation wanted to 
expand Sunday sales and subscrip- 
tions .on the fringes of the dis- 
tribution area. 


This is a Trowel 

Mr. Howell began a promo- 
tional campaign. Lectures on how 
to use a trowel, on how to trans- 
plant, and dozens of other how- 
_ were planned for every Thurs- 

lay. 

“Our original setup was to use 
the Spokesman-Review auditori- 
um which seats about 280.” Mr. 
Howell reports. “In spite of 
freezing rain the first night, 350 
people jammed the room and 
stood in the halls.” 

To remedy overcrowding, the 
Chamber of Commerce auditori- 
um, which seats 700, was hired. 
The audience now runs between 
500 and 650. 

“Every Thursday it has rained, 
snowed, or both,” Mr. Howell re- 
marked. “This may have been a 
God-send to keep some of the 
people away.” 

One night, the people filled in 
cards, naming their home towns 
and the subjects most interesting 
to them. There were some from 
places as far away as 63 miles. 
Most everybody wanted to know 
about roses. 

What's In It for Me? 

But what has this done for the 
merchants? 

Each garden page advertiser 
gets a chance to put up a free 
merchandise display, 20’x12’ in 
size. And they may set out cata- 
- and samples on chairs if they 


“T have had dozens of calls from 


in an outline of the project for 
Harry Roberts, public relations 
director of the Toledo (O.) Blade. 
Mr. Roberts thought well enough 
of the idea to pass it along to 
other readers of E&P. 

“And I know that it paid off 
in advertising,” Mr. Howell added. 
“Can’t say what has happened in 
circulation but the manager keeps 
smiling like he has just had a 
turkey dinner and a_ four-bit 
seegar. Promotion, of course, gets 
a lot of extra work as they pre- 
pare a two-column ad which is 
run on the sport page section and 
another in the news section on 
Sundays and Wednesdays. They 
also take care of the layout 
work.” 

Mr. Howell writes the copy, 
proof-reads, and approves all ad- 
vertising and everything that goes 
into promotion. He is the sole 
speaker and procurer of materials. 
He gives final O.K. to dealer dis- 
plays. 

Broom is Locked Up 

“The only thing I’ve missed is 
setting up the chairs and sweeping 
out afterwards,” he said. 

In giving the lecture, Mr. How- 
ell uses a lapel microphone. The 
Stage is elevated so everyone can 
see what’s going on. After the 
lecture, leaflets are given with in- 
formation on the talks. 

Two subjects are discussed each 
Thursday. About 18 inches of 
copy of one of the two talks go 
into the next Sunday’s garden 
page. 

“I imagine these Thursday 
gardener talks will be a regular 
yearly feature from now on,” Mr. 
Howell said. “Of course, my 
work has doubled—with phone 
calls, requests for leaflets, and 
correspondence. But I got a raise 
which more than takes care of 
my suit cleaning bill of $1.30 a 
week.” 


Show em Freezer 
Sales in Seattle 


SEATTLE, Wash. — A home 
freezer show conducted by the 
Post-Intelligencer has stimulated 
sales of home and farm freezers. 

The show, conceived and pro- 
moted by Al Brock, the P.-I.’s 
display advertising manager, was 
in the newspaper’s auditorium. Six- 
teen home freezers were on dis- 
play. The P.-I.’s home economics 
expert gave a two-hour demonstra- 
tion of their use. A capacity audi- 
ence of 350 women attended each 
day’s show. 


s 
Leftists on Own 
The Newspaper Guild of New 
York d 





the men who have put up display 
telling me how much business 
they have received as a result of 
the lectures,” Mr. Howell said 


d, in a press release, 
any groups or individuals who 
“represented” the organization in 
the left-wing May Day parade. 


BeMoreSpecific, 
Zugsmith Told, 
In Suing Davis 


Federal Judge William H. 
Bondy ruled this week that Al 
bert J. Zugsmith and his wife 
must be more specific in their 
complaint against Smith Davis 
and others as the basis for ask- 
ing $2,460,000 damages for 
breach of contract. (E&P, Jan. 
28, page 45.) 

Judge Bondy refused to dis- : 
miss the 19-allegation complaint ” 
for failure to state a claim, say- 
ing: “It cannot be said of the 
complaint that the plaintiffs will 
not in any event be able to es- 
tablish facts under its allegations 
— to entitle them to re- 
lief.” 

The court also declined to pass 
on the treble damages feature but 
described the complaint “as so 
vague that defendants cannot rea- 
sonably be required to frame an 
answer.” Service of the com- 
plaint on Mr. Davis, via his wife 
was upheld but the court removed 
Smith Davis & Co. of Ohio as a 
defendant. 

Judge Bondy pointed out that 
the Ohio corporation was not 
doing business in New York “or 
elsewhere” on Dec. 14, 1949, 
when the suit was filed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Zugsmith, officers in the 
Smith Davis Corp. of New York. 

The Smith Davis brokerage an- 
nounced this week its removal 
from the Waldorf-Astoria Towers 
to new offices at 9 East 62nd 
Street, New York City. 

s 


Farm Youth Awards 

CarTHAGE, Mo. — At a dinner 
attended by 170 persons, Editor 
E. L. Dale of the Carthage Even- 
ing Press presented awards in 4-H 
Club and Future Farmers of 
America contests sponsored by the 
newspaper. 


s 
Intertype Report 
Intertype Corp. has reported 
net earnings of $299,487 for the 
quarter ending March 31, com- 
pared with $374,035 for 1949. 





Assistant Classified 
Advertising Manager 
Here is an opportunity to become 

tropolitan 


associated with a me 
Eastern newspaper. The 


fied . with the 
ability to lead 

outside staff. Submit complete 
resume of experience b 
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BY THE VOTE OF THE 


NATIONAL CARTOONISTS 
SOCIETY 


King Features’ artists Alex Raymond (Rip Kirby), 
Roy Crane (Buz Sawyer) and Rube Goldberg, famed 
editorial cartoonist, have won the three top places in 
the National Cartoonists Society’s annual balloting for 
the “year’s outstanding cartoonist.” 


The honor paid these King artists by the men who 
draw America’s comics forcefully brings home again 
the overwhelming superiority of King Features Syndi- 
cate, world’s biggest newspaper syndicate, creator 
and distributor of the world’s best features. 





ALEX RAYMOND 


reator of RIP KIRBY 








ROY CRANE 


creator of BUZ SAWYER 








RUBE GOLDBERG 


editorial cartoo 

















Policies of ITU 
Candidates 
Are Compared 


San Francisco — Contrasting 
attitudes of the International Typo- 
graphical Union's presidential can- 
didates on collective ini 





P and p are provid- 
ed in a study issued by the In- 
dustrial Relations Bureau, Cali- 
fornia Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 

Quotations from Typographical 
Journal statements issued by 
Woodruff Randolph, incumbent, 
and C. G. Sparkman, president, 
Detroit Typographical Union, 
were analyzed, as follows: 

On militant bargaining: 

_ Mr. Randolph: “It is an out- 
right lie to say we have not been 
friendly to employers who have 
been friendly to us. Now is not 
the time for political prattle 
about strikes being unnecessary.” 

Mr. Sparkman: “We must re- 
store the friendly relationship 
formerly enjoyed with most of 
our union employers by discarding 
the arrogant, chip-on-shoulder at- 

so much in evidence re- 
cently. We need not be taken in 
by those who seek to confuse us 
by painting a picture of legal 
complexities understood only by a 
chosen few.” 

On jurisdiction: 

Mr. Randolph: “Where employ- 
ers insist on using processes other 
than those now in use we must 
follow our historic policy of in- 
cluding within the jurisdiction of 
the union the work on such pro- 
cesses. Secondly, we must be able 
to convince our employers that 
they cannot do as well without us 
as with us. That is an economic 
struggle that needs complete sup- 
port by all of our members.” 

; Mr. Sparkman: “Claiming juris- 
diction and effectuating it requires 
members trained in the new meth- 
ods. The cost of such a (train- 
ing) program would be but a tiny 
fraction of what will be spent if 
we continue to ignore technical 
change and attempt to fight new 
Processes rather than assimilate 
them. The jobs of union printers 
must be protected for union print- 
ers regardless of the method used 
in placing the printed word on 
Paper.” 

On union cooperation: 

Mr. Randolph: “Pollyanna 
prattle about cooperating with 
other unions who refuse coopera- 
tion with us and who raid our 
jurisdiction and violate allied label 


must 
achieve a greater union with other 
craftsmen. There is no place to- 
day for the contemptuous atti- 
tude ifested 


by the present 

administration.” . 
On control of locals: 

, Mr. Randolph: “Not one scin- 
tilla of evidence exists that even 
infers that the Executive Council 
is dictating to local unions.” 
24 





ACLU Declines 
Thackrey Feature 

American Civil Liberties Union 
has rejected an offer from Ted O. 
Thrackey, editor-publisher of the 
Daily Compass, to print the ACLU 
Weekly Bulletin as a feature, 
which would include a “blurb” 
about ACLU and a calendar of 
civil liberties events. 

The ACLU committee decided 
the Compass was “trying to ex- 
ploit the ACLU for its own ends” 
and instructed the Union’s officers 
to decline the offer “in a brief 
and tactful letter.” 





Mr. Sparkman: “There must 
be no repetition of the travesty 
enacted at the Oakland Conven- 
tion when the Constitution was ig- 
nored in an effort to jam the offi- 
cers’ and employes’ pension fund 
down the throats of the member- 


ship.” 

On accounting for Unitypo, 
Inc: 

Mr. Randolph: “They try to 


bait us with such stuff hoping we 
will tell all of the strategic facts 
of most interest to employers who 
are trying to break some local 
union.” 

Mr. Sparkman: “The fact is 
that the publishers have ample 
facilities to get any needed infor- 
mation regarding the corporate 
setup, while the membership is 
kept in the dark regarding the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
entrusted to Unitypo.” 

On affidavits: 

Mr. Randolph: “Our policy and 
practices have made good before 
and will be continued as long as 
they are the best that can be de- 
vised. It is of more advantage to 
do all we want to do which is not 
against the law than to ask the 
NLRB for permission to do the 
same and be denied.” 

Mr. Sparkman: “We should 
sign and file the non-Communist 
affidavits and other information 
provided for by the law.” 

Election Scheduled May 17 

The ITU election of officers for 
two-year terms will take place 
May 17. In the primaries, Mr. 
Randolph was endorsed by majori- 
ties in 422 locals and Mr. Spark- 
man by 185 locals. Two years ago 
Mr. Randolph had the backing of 
529 locals and won the election 
by 9,000 votes over John R. Ev- 
ans, who had been endorsed by 85 
locals. Mr. Evans is running for 
vicepresident on the Sparkman 
ticket. 

There is some possibility the 
ITU membership will be called 
upon to vote also on a proposal to 
increase the salaries of officers. 


= 

$87.50 Minimum 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—A guild 
contract with the Chattanooga 
Times provides a minimum of 
$87.50 (in the sixth year) for 
copy. readers, reporters, photog- 
raphers and department heads. 


Beaverbrook’s 
Express Valued 
At $19,600,000 


By Doris Willens 

Lonpon — Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Daily Express (circulation: 4,- 
104,369) celebrated its 50th birth- 
day April 24, and termed itself 
“the greatest and most influen- 


tial popular newspaper in the 
world.” 
No longer can the Express 


claim top honors in circulation. 
Latest certified figures of the 
Daily Mirror show its circulation 
to be 4,547,161. 

In an editorial, the Express said 
its shares, worth less than nothing 
when Lord Beaverbrook bought 
controlling interest 30 years ago, 
today have a market value of 
more than $19,600,000. Lord 
Beaverbrook bought control for 
about $70,000. 

At the time, the editorial re- 
lated, Lord Northcliffe, owner of 
the Daily Mail, told Lord Beaver- 
brook: “You will lose your for- 
tune in Fleet Street.” 

The Daily Mail wished its con- 
temporary a sincere Happy Birth- 
day in a front-page editorial. 

On its own front page the Ex- 
press featured an editorial written 
by Lord Beaverbrook. When he 
took over, he wrote, he thought 
the newspaper would serve his 
political passions. But as circula- 
tion increased, he added, “I found 
I had become the newspaper’s 
servant and not its master; that I 
worked for its splendour and not 
mine.” 

Sets Forth Beliefs 

He said his political belief “is 
a, simple one.” “I believe in 
Britain’s glory and in all that 
Britain gives to her children here 
and abroad. I believe that free- 
dom, justice, liberty, and all forms 
of wealth, both material and spir- 
itual, depend upon the strength 
and support which Britain draws 
from the love and comradeship of 
those citizens of the Empire 
whose Irish, Scottish, Welsh, and 
English ancestors settled over- 
seas. It is only in their devotion 
to this Imperial ideal that we can 
find an alliance—firm and unyield- 
ing—with Canada and with the 
Dominions of the self-governing 
Empire.” 

The Express listed as objectives 
of its editors, “First high among 
them the urgent desire to seek 
out and destroy hypocrisy in high 
places; to protect the people from 
knaves and impostors; to encour- 
age adventure and_ enterprise; 
above all to preserve and cherish 
human freedom.” 


Profits Reported 
By 3 News 

Lonpon—Kemsley Newspapers, 
Ltd., announced a net profit. of 
about $2,203,880 for 1949, a de- 
cline of about $110,107. from 


1948. 
declared on . 

In a report published in ad- 
vance of the annual meeting, 
May 23, Lord Kemsley said his 
firm made more money off ad- 
vertising and circulation last year 
but the gain was more than off- 
set by a bigger outlay for news- 
print, wages and salaries and gen- 
eral purposes. 

At the same time, the directors 
of both the Daily Mirror News- 
papers, Ltd. and Sunday Pictorial 
Newspapers, Ltd., d divi- 
dends of 30% for the year ending 
Feb. 28, 1950. Net profits for 
the Daily Mirror were about 
$967,136 compared with about 
$1,109,138 the year before; the 
Sunday Pictorial, about $804,721 
compared with about $746,121 
for the preceding year. 


Lord Layton Resigns; 
Succeeded by Cadbury 

Lonpon—Lord Layton has re- 
signed as chairman of the Star and 
News Chronicle, following _ his 
election as vicepresident of the 
Council of Europe Assembly. 
New head of the papers is L. J. 
Cadbury, who had been vice- 
chairman. 


s 
32-Page Section 
Opens Food Store 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Char- 
lotte News on April 26 published 
a 32-page section, with 30 page 
advertisements, two of them in 
color, for Dixie Wholesale & Re- 
tail Meat Co. on the occasion of 
the opening of its new home. 

Robert J. Alander, advertising 
director of the News, David Lips- 
comb, special advertising manager, 
and Buck Lott and Ted Moore, 
solicitors, worked on the section. 
A 24-page supplement was pub- 
lished by the Miami (Fla.) Daily 
News for a Super Market when 
Mr. Alander was advertising di- 
rector of that newspaper. 

In addition to the 30 pages of 
ads in the supplement, the regular 
edition of the Charlotte News 
carried more than 200 inches of 
“congratulatory” advertising from 
suppliers and builders of the new 
Dixie store. 


A LEADER 
IN FLORIDA 


In 1949 the St. pees | 
TIMES carried MOR 
TOTAL Advertising and 
LOCAL DISPLAY Ad- 
vertising than any other 
per, except one. 
8/50) ... and that 
one ranked 5th among ALL 


A dividend of 12% was 
ordinary stock: 
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Based on their experience with Tension Plate Lock-up 
on a limited number of units, the New York News have 
ordered Tension Lock-up Cylinders for the complete 
battery of Goss high speed units in the Manhattan 
plant. This includes 16 Headliner units and 30 High 
Speed Anti-Friction units. The pre-war units—some 19 
years old—have operated continuously at speeds up 
to 50,000 per hour. 





TENSION PLATE LOCK-UP 
NOW “STANDARD EQUIPMENT” 
AT NEW YORK NEWS 

MANHATTAN PLANT 





Total Cylinders — 9% 
all being equipped oe 
**" Goss Tension Plate Loc 


This “standardization” of equipment by the New York 
News proves, without comment, the importance of their 
savings on blankets (about $1,000 per unit per year) 
plus more quiet press operation . . . increased safety 
. .. and better printing quality with Goss Tension Plate 
Lock-up. The Goss Printing Press Co., 1535 S. 
Paulina St., Chicago 8. Duplex Div.: Battle Creek, 
Mich. Goss Printing Press Co. Ltd., Preston, Eng. 


Eight Headliner units with 
Tension Plate Lock-up in New 
York News’ Manhattan plant. 
These units have printed as 
many as 80 MILLION impres- 
sions with one set of blankets. 


hn meme 0s CN. 

















RADIO AND TELEVISION 





‘Best News Job’ Done 
By Newspapers’ Rival 


By Jerry Walker 


Tue Detroit (Mich.) News ra- 
dio station, WWJ, is the Public 
Service: Station of 1949, without 
any question, now that the George 
Foster Peabody Award has been 
stacked upon the duPont Award. 
(E&P, March 18, page 36.) 

But when it comes to news 
broadcasting, the Peabody judges 
said this week: “No station any- 
where did a better job in 1949 
with news, especially local news, 
than WMAZ of Macon, Ga.” It’s 
a non-newspaper station. 

The judges, acting for the 
Henry W. Grady School of the 
University of Georgia, were im- 
pressed by the news service of 
the - 10,000-watt CBS affiliate 
which devotes 140 of 1,170 min- 
utes of broadcast time each day 
to news. 

Ad Support Di ged 

Even more impressive, to the 
judges, was the fact that WMAZ 
“spends some $50,000 during the 
year on its local news coverage 
and discourages any kind of ad- 
vertising support which might in 
any way jeopardive unbiased re- 
porting of the facts.” 

“This station,” said the Award 
citation handed to Willard Cobb, 
general manager of WMAZ, in 
New York City this week, “may 
well serve as a model for those 
that would do a better news job. 
As a matter of fact, it has and 
does.” 





Eugene Katz, of the Katz 
Agency, which represents WMAZ 
in the national advertising field, 
told E&P the station gives the 
Macon newspapers “a good com- 
petitive run” in news coverage. It 
employs a staff of three beat men 
to prepare local newscasts, none 
of which are sponsored. They 
are timed to precede national 
news roundups. 

Social Responsibilities 

The Scripps-run station in De- 

troit received the Award for Pub- 
lic Service by a Regional Station 
because “in at least four program 
series, it has shown an admirable 
appreciation of the social responsi- 
bilities of broadcasters.” 
_ Peabody judges nodded approv- 
ingly at Don. DeGroot, public af- 
fairs manager of WWJ, in citing 
“Protect Your Child” as an in- 
telligent approach to the problem 
of sex crimes; “The Best Weapon” 
for dealing quickly and wisely, but 
not : ingly, with a polio epi- 
demic; “Meet Your Congress” 
for bringing better understanding 
between lawmakers and their con- 
stituents: 


i prs = ti Forum” 
for rs beyond na- 
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tional horizons to a better under- 
standing of world affairs. 

A citation for reporting and in- 
terpretation of the news went to 
Erwin D. Canham, editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, who 
broadcasts commentary on ABC. 
The Peabody Award noted that 
it is the only news program on 
which the editor of a major U. S. 
daily is the chief spokesman. 

Citation for H. T. Webster 

A special citation was voted 
to H. T. Webster for his weekly 
cartoon panel, “Unseen Audi- 
ence,” distributed by the New 
York Herald Tribune Syndicate. 
It was described as “the most eco- 
nomical, unanswerable, the most 
graphic and civilized criticism of 
radio.” 

The New York Times station, 
WQXR, received an Award for 
Outstanding Entertainment in 
Music. “No station anywhere,” 
the judges said, “has devoted more 
time or more intelligent presenta- 
tion to good music than has 
WOQXR.” 

Other Award recipients: KXLJ, 
Helena, Mont., for public service 
by a local station; Eric Severeid, 
CBS, reporting; Jack Benny, and 
“Greatest Story Ever Told,” ABC, 
entertainment; “Author Meets the 
Critic,” ABC, education; WTIC, 
Hartford, Conn., children’s pro- 
gram; United Nations, NBC, in- 
ternational understanding. 

In television, the palms go to 
Ed Wynn, CBS; “Crusade In Eu- 
rope,” ABC; UN Assembly, CBS; 
and Kukla, Fran & Ollie, NBC. 


25 Newspaper-TV 
Stations in Movie Deal 

TWENTY-FIVE of the newspaper- 
affiliated television stations on the 
air are now in the movie business, 
too. They’re partners with Nor- 
man Chandler, publisher of the 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, in 
producing a series of films with 
Hollywood talent. 

Harrison Dunham, _ general 
manager of KTTV, the Los An- 
geles Times-CBS station, was in 
New York City this week to com- 
plete syndication of the new ven- 
ture in programming which, he 
explained, will help individual 
Stations to afford the luxury of 
Hollywood stars. 

Mr. Chandler’s organization 
has taken over a movie studio 
where six series of TV films will 
be made. Each installment runs 
a half-hour. Jerry Colonna, Bus- 
ter Keaton and Zasu Pitts are 
lined up already and Jane Wyatt 
will be featured in a dramatiza- 





CBS owns 45%, with Mr. Chan- 
dler as president. 

“With unemployment fairly 
high in the Hollywood colony,” 
Mr. Dunham remarked, “it is a 
good time to tap the talent there 
for TV films. We've been paying 
$4,500 for a half-hour for 15 
weeks for Buster Keaton. No in- 
dividual station can afford that 
luxury. But now, we'll have 25 
stations sharing the cost.” 

This kind of arrangement, he 
added, may put the stations in the 
black. 


Business Briefs 

WIZ-TV in New York has 
signed B. Altman & Co., Fifth 
Ave. department store, to par- 
ticipate in an afternoon series of 
“demonstrator programs” — billed 
as “a new concept in department 
store advertising by television.” 

WNBT, New York, features 
“Operation Petticoat” from 9:30 
a.m. until 1 p.m., aiming shopping 
information, news and entertain- 
ment to women at home. 

Manufacturers turned out 1,- 
227,930 TV receivers in the first 
three months of this year, com- 
pared with 422,537 last year. 

A St. Louis store sold 116 
Arvin TV sets at $129.50 each 
after a page ad during Holy 
Week in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. . . . A Brooklyn distrib- 
utor for Arvin is planning a re- 
peat of a promotion in the New 
York Journal-American, using 23 
large and small ads. “Our deliv- 
ery trucks haven’t cooled off yet,” 
said a sales manager. 

Mexico’s first TV station, sched- 
uled to go on the air this sum- 
mer, is being equipped with RCA 
transmitter, studio units, etc. The 
station is owned by the Nove- 
dades, of which Romulo O’Farrill, 
Sr., is publisher. 

Figures from Pulse, Inc. indi- 
cate more families in Metropoli- 
tan Boston are listening to radio 
than at any time in the past. 

ABC figured this week that nine 
winners of jackpot fortunes on 
“Stop the Music” this year re- 
ceived prizes worth $152,657. 

Milton Berle did a 21-hour 
“telethon” for the Damon Run- 
yon Cancer Fund and received 
$1,304,835 in pledges, NBC said. 
This brings his total of pledges in 
little more than a year to $2,- 
345,452. 

WSIS, affiliated with the Win- 
ston-Salem (N. C.) Journal and 
Twin City Sentinel, is celebrating 
its 20th anniversary on the air. 





Scranton Radio 
Station Goes 
Commercial 


SCRANTON, Pa.—The AM and 
FM radio facilities of the Scran- 
ton Times are now on a commer- 
cial basis, from sunrise to sunset. 

The dedication of the new 
WQAN quarters was featured by 
an address by Miss Elizabeth R. 
Lynett, co-publishér of the Times, 
in which she said: “We hope to 
preserve and carry on the high 
ideals of its founder, Edward J. 
Lynett, and our beloved brother, 
William R. Lynett.” 

Announcement was made that 
as soon as the necessary permit 
has been issued by the Federal 
Communications Commission, the 
Times will provide television 
service. This television broad- 
casting will be beamed to the 
region from installations on the 
mountain west of Scranton. 

AM programs, including news 
announcements and commercials, 
are going out of the radio facili- 
ties on the fifth floor added to 
the Times plant at considerable 
expense. 

Regional Pioneer 

The Times owned the first radio 
station in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. This station was pur- 
chased nearly 28 years ago. Un- 
til the recent additions and im- 
provements to the radio depart- 
ment, the Times station had been 
used for news broadcasts and 
public services. 

The expanded services of the 
radio station will be looked after 
by a staff of 25 men and women, 
many of them with years of ex- 
perience. The radio installations 
include an auditorium with 250 
seating capacity. A tower atop 
the building, reaches 436 feet 
above the ground. 

Edward Lynett, co-publisher 
and editor of the Times, was in 
Europe and could not attend the 
radio dedication. His son, Ed- 
ward Lynett, 3d, threw the switch 
in the master control room to of- 
ficially open the station, 
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FAMED PENNSYLVANIA 


TURNPIKE 


SOON TO SPAN THE STATE 


Soon the motorist with a big enough gas tank can travel 
non-stop practically across Pennsylvania. The famed Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike, four-lane, limited-access, crossingless 
highway with easy curves and grades, originally started 
near Harrisburg and extended westward over the rugged 
Alleghenies to within a few miles of Pittsburgh. Now this 
great highway is being pushed westward to the Ohio border 
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and eastward to suburban Philadelphia. Most of the steel 
for the eastern extension—a stretch of which is shown 
above—is being supplied by Bethlehem, including the 
concrete reinforcement, the steel guard rails, steel piling 
and structural shapes for bridges, drill steel to bore holes 
for blasting, and wire rope to rig the power shovels 
that are scooping out the 100-mile-long right of way. 


SERVES THE NATION 





CIRCULATION 





Star & Tribune Adopts 
New Street Sale Plan 


By George A. Brandenburg 


CLOSER CONTROL over sales and 
revenues from newsdealer and 
street sales has been accomplished 
by the Minneapolis (Minn.) Star 
and Tribune, under a plan that 
has supplanted the former inde- 
pendent distributor set-up. 

The system has been in opera- 
tion a year, according to M. E. 
Fisher, who explains: 

“The papers are delivered to 
these various accounts in van-type 
trucks from a bulk supply in each 
truck. Trucks in the more con- 
gested areas have jumpers while 
those in the non-congested areas 
do not. Each driver carries a load 

. These load cards are ad- 
justed daily. Separate load cards 
are used on Saturdays and holi- 
days 

Serve 1,600 Outlets 

“In some cases, trucks supply 
dealers, corner salesmen and racks 
only, while in many cases spot 
carriers and stations are also sup- 
plied at the same time. The re- 
sult is that some trucks carry in- 
dividual bundles for carriers, 
master and blank bundles for sta- 
tions, and bulk papers for dealers, 
newsstands and racks. We have 
found that there are no great 
problems under this arrangement, 
and a substantial number of truck- 
ing miles are saved each year 
through reducing duplicate truck- 
ing in many areas. 

“With the exception of the ac- 
tual trucking, this entire opera- 
tion, serving some 1,600 outlets, 
is supervised with 12 men, a de- 
partment head, his assistant and 
one office girl, The supervisors 
are on a six-day, 40-hour week. 

“The corner salesmen all have 
bond savings accounts. These 
bond savings accounts are cither 
made in one complete payment 
when the corner salesmen start, 
or on a down-payment and weekly 
charge basis. 

“The supervisors collect from 
the racks each day, and collect 





Carriers Aid 
Census Takers 


Davenport, Ia. — Carrier boys 
of the Davenport Times and 
Davenport Democrat assisted cen- 

* Sus takers by checking each of 
their subscribers while making 
their collections. 

They asked subscribers if they 
had been counted by the census 
takers and the boys were paid 
10 cents for each one they dis- 
covered who had not been enu- 
merated, 
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from their dealers and corner 
salesmen each two weeks. All 
money collected is turned in each 
day. The supervisors maintain a 
regular daily check on all racks 
and major dealer and corner ac- 
counts.” 


How to Increase Revenue 

Fioyb L. HOCKENHULL, pub- 
lisher of Circulation Management, 
outlined three basic money-mak- 
ing principles for increasing sub- 
scribers, at a recent Oklahoma 
clinic. 

“You must have a good re- 
newal system, a good method for 
adding new subscribers and a cir- 
culation rate that is high enough,” 
he said. “I can never understand 
why subscription rates are so low. 
If. the newspaper is a good one, 
it is worth more. I can’t under- 
stand cut-rate offers, either. Rec- 
ords show they are not responsible 
for many renewals.” 

Discusses Renewals 

Discussing renewals by direct 
mail, he said: 

“The most profitable renewal 
system is a series of multigraph 
letters with a facsimile signature, 
as realistic as possible.” The first 
letter should bring back about 
25% returns; the second often 
attains an even higher rate. 
“Generally speaking, five or may- 
be six are profitable,” he stated. 

The renewal campaign should 
begin a long time before the sub- 
scription expires, Mr. Hockenhull 
advised. This method enables the 
paper to obtain many renewals 
before actual expiration, thus sav- 
ing money and cutting down on 
red tape. 

“A renewal campaign deals with 
human nature,” he pointed out. 
“You have to get them to open 
the letter and read it. An effec- 
tive way to achieve this aim is to 
use a spot of red on the envelope. 
It has an effect like that of music, 
interests people and makes them 
more receptive.” 

“Use orange stamps” was an- 
other piece of advice. Third-class 
mail is as effective as first-class, 
he said. 


Award Champ Carrier 

CHAMPION carrier for 1949 was 
recently honored by the Honolulu 
(Hawaii) Star-Bulletin. An en- 
graved trophy was presented to 
Micky Miley for report card 
grades of 90 or above. 


New Collection Plan 
StaRTING May 1, Rockford 

(Ill.) Morning Star and Register- 

Republic city carriers collect 





JACKPOT—Earl C. Merideth, busi- 
ness manager of Sprinfield (O.) 
News & Sun, right, congratulates 


Clem D. O'Rourke, circulation 

manager of the Cleveland (O.) 

Press, on two scores: honorary 

life membership in Ohio Circu- 

lation Manag x ort iiagp te 

winner of the ANPA-ICMA award 
for safe driving. 





every four weeks, instead of on 
the calendar month basis. Change 
was made so that city carriers 
will be able to figure their bill 
and earnings more easily. 

Rates give Morning Star car- 
riers a profit of 74% cents a week 
per subscriber, or 30 cents profit 
each four weeks from each sub- 
scriber. Register-Republic car- 
riers earn 6% cents per sub- 
scriber per week, or 26 cents cach 


four weeks. 
Paper Tying Machine 
B. H. Bunn Co., Chicago, 


manufacturer of Bunn Package 
Tying machines, has entered the 
newspaper field with a_ special 


portable tying machine that uses 


12 and 16-ply soft cotton twine 
for tying rolls, bundles and indi- 
vidual wraps. Installations have 
been made at the DeKalb (Ill.) 


Chronicle and Monroe (Wis.) 
Times. 
. 
Carrier Activities 
More than 3,500 Buffalo 


(N. Y.) Evening News carrier- 
boys attended the semi-annual 
carriers’ party April 29 and 
cheered one of their own—Clif- 
ford J. Smith, 14—for service 
“beyond the call of duty.” He 
received the first annual Award 
of Valor of the New York State 
Circulation Managers Association. 
* oe sd 

The Hoboken (N. J.) Jersey 
Observer took 44 carriers on a 
three-day trip to Washington, and 
other historic sites. Murray Cohn, 
circulation promotion manager, 
was in charge of the group’s trip. 


Shenandoah Ads 


ROANOKE, Va. -— Shenanandoah 
Valley, Inc.,. has announced a 
$20,000 advertising campaign to 
boom the tourist business. Eastern 
States newspapers will be used. 
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P. L. Thomson 
Plans to Retire 
From ABC Posts 


P. L. Thomson plans to retire 
as president and chairman of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations in 
October. 

He made 
known his inten- 
tion not to stand 
for reelection to 
either job at the 
directors’ meet- 
ing in New York 
City April 28, it 
was announced 
this week. 

In October, 
Mr. Thomson 
will have com- 
pleted 25 years as an ABC di- 
rector, 23 years of which he 
served as president and chairman 
of the Board. 





Thomson 


a | 





r. Th was app as 
president of ABC in February, 
1927, when O. C. Harn, who had 
been president for six years, be- 
came managing director. In Oc- 
tober, Mr. Thomson was elected 
to the presidency. 

In April, 1944, Mr. Thomson 
retired as director of public re- 
lations of Western Electric Co. 
He had joined the firm in 1903 
as a clerk, after a short career in 
newspaper work. A native of 
Schenectady, N. Y., he was grad- 
uated from Union College there, 
and also attended Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


s 
Autos and Railroad 
Get Special Editions 

Two special sections in support 
of local civic promotions were 
published by the Rock Island 
(Ill.) Argus and Moline (Iiil.) 
Dispatch recently. 

On April 24, 16-page automo- 
bile show editions were published 
by both newspapers in promotion 
of the Quad-City Automobile 
Show. More than 14,000 lines of 
general automobile advertising 
was carried in each of the edi- 
tions. 

Forty-three new car dealers co- 
operated in sponsoring the show, 
the first since 1935. 

In observance of the 98th Year 
Jubilee celebration of the Rock 
Island railroad, special sections 
were published April 25. - Holly- 
wood movie stars were in the 
Quad-Cities to attend the prem- 
iere showing of the movie, “Rock 
Island Trail.” 


s 

E. H. Mills Memorial 

GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y.—Employ- 
es of the William B. Collins Co., 
publisher of the Herald and Lead- 
er Republican, are establishing a 
Boy Scout memorial in the name 
of Edward H. Mills, general man- 
ager and vicepresident who died 
April 15. 
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THIS SPRING, census-takers are calling on homes all over America. Suppose one of them called 
on us and asked some of the same questions she asks you. Here is what our answers would be: 


IF THE CENSUS-TAKER CALLED TODAY, 
THIS IS WHAT WE'D TELL HER 











1s 
Ipport QUESTION: Your name, please? value of $425. No one man or woman owns as much as 1% 
were ANSWER : Standard Oil Company (Indiana). We speak also of our stock, and no institutional owner has as much as 5%. 
Island for our subsidiary companies. 
(Iil.) QUESTION: Age? QUESTION: Any other dependents? 
aii ANSWER : We'll be 61 years old this coming June. a : Well, there are * good many other people who de- 
- ; pend on us to some extent—and at the same time, we depend 
lished QUESTION: Occupation? on them. There are many th ds of independent busi- 
aan ANSWER : We produce crude oil, transport it, refine it into nessmen like Sam Reeve of Birmingham, 
nes — more than 2,000 useful products and distribute these prod- Michigan, who earn their living by selling 
rtising ucts for sale. Doing each of these things ourselves, as an in- our products. There are millions of customers 
> edi- tegrated company, helps us make better products more like Joseph Carawab of Chicago who use our 
economically and make them more readily available. products. 
h co- QUESTION: How many in your immediate family? And there are a great 
Siac ANSWER : First of all, 46,700 employees. Stan many people who benefit 
Year Zatorski is one—he works at our refinery in from the work of the many schools, colleges, 
Rock Whiting, Indiana. Our employees averaged hospitals, charities, insurance companies and 
ctions $4,600 in wages and benefits last year, and other institutions that get part of their in- 
Holly- each of them has behind him an average of come from our stock. 
n the $30,100 in tools and equipment to help him 
prem- earn his good living. QUESTION: How do your spend your income? 
Rock ’ We have more than 2,300 retired employ- ANSWER : The greater part of it—58.7 cents out of every 
ees, like Lee Swanson of Sidney, Montana, dollar we took in last year—was our cost for materials, trans- 
1 each of whom receives portation and wear and tear. Another 16.4 cents went for 
\ monthly income checks un- wages, salaries and employee benefits. 2.9 cents was paid to 
o> a der our contributory retire- our owners as dividends and 4.8 cents was retained in the 
4 an: ment plan. business. These items add up to 82.8 cents. 
ing a Then we have 96,800 owners, like Mrs. The remaining 17.2 cents out of every dollar we took i in 
name Klare Knudson, a housewife of Minneapolis. last year went to pay taxes, including our own taxes and 
“ed In 1949 our stockholders owned an average those we collect from our customers for national, state and 
| die 


of 158 shares, on which dividends paid had a 





local governments. 
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Florida Editor 
Protests Poston 
Broun Award 


: * = are not 
in keeping Heywood 
Broun Award,” wrote the Mount 
Dora editor. 

“Having been on hand at the 
entire trial as a correspondent for 
my Own newspaper, I know that 
Mr. Poston was well treated and 


£5 
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tr time—as 
I did,” she added. “I know that 
he did not tell the truth on the 
entire case and that he failed to 
impart the manner of testimony 
of the Negroes, which obviously 
was entirely coached.” 

In a letter to Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER this week, Mr. Poston said 
his articles on the Tavares case 
were p hliched in g pt 1 4 
1949, and copies were sent to the 
court and law enforcement officers. 

“It is fantastic,” he commented, 
“to believe that the state highway 
patrolmen would have remained 
silent for more than seven months 
if they really knew that such a 
chase was ‘impossible’ because of 
their precautions on Sept. 3, 1949. 

“And it is equally fantastic to 
think that State’s Attorney Jess 
W. Hunter only learned of the 
precautions seven months later 
and had to gather sworn testi- 
mony from such officials in April, 
1950, to disprove published 
charges made in September, 1949. 

“I am happy to have won the 
Heywood Broun Award, as well 
as the Irving Geist Foundation- 
New ‘ York Newspaper Guild 
Award, and the George Polk 
Memorial Award of Long Island 
University as a result of my series. 
But I will be happier when jus- 
tice has finally been done and the 
three youths have been freed 
from the results of a farcical trial 
in which State’s Attorney Jess W. 
Hunter was the principal actor.” 
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MacArthur Sends MissUnderwood Gearhart of U.P. 


Greeting to Hearst 
Beverty Huts, Calif. — Mes- 
sages from Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and from the American- 
ism Commission of the American 
Legion, Department of Illinois, 
were among the 87th birthday 
felicitations received by William 
Randolph Hearst, publisher. 
General MacArthur radioed: 
“As you round another year in 
the dedication of your firm voice, 
indomitable will and great moral 


y courage to the building of an in- 


vincible America in an uneasy 
world, I send my warm admira- 
tion and gratitude for your un- 
failing faith and support which 
has been a source of constant 
strength. May God protect and 
preserve you.” 


Book Promotion 
By N. Y. Times 
Urges Local Ads 


A nationwide drive aimed at 
selling more books during the 
summer will open May 19 when 
the New York Times mails pro- 
motion kits to more than 600 
booksellers. 

A similar campaign last year 
won acclaim from both boo 
publishers and retail book dealers. 
The promotion package includes 
a giant easel poster in four colors 
for window and counter display; 
six different easel counter cards 
in two colors; newspaper adver- 
tising mats with space for book- 
seller’s store name and address; a 
two-color window streamer; 
gummed package labels, and 
colorful inserts for envelopes. 

To encourage local newspaper 
tie-in advertising, the newspaper 
mats also have been sent to the 
advertising managers of 300 
dailies. 

The Times will publish on Sun- 
day, June 11, a Vacation Book 
Issue of the New York Times 
Book Review. Three free copies 
of this issue of the Book Review 
will be sent to booksellers for 
their customers to use in selecting 
books. 


s 
Big Hobby Fair 
BuFFALO, N. Y.—More than 
2,210 school-age hobbyists dis- 
played their wares in the fifth an- 
nual Hobby Fair sponsored by the 
Buffalo Evening News, Council. of 
Social Agencies and Division of 
Recreation. Nine simultaneous 
shows attracted nearly 7,000 open- 
ing-night visitors. 


s 

Sullivan Joins GN&G 

Gilman Sullivan, formerly vice- 
president and account executive 
with Federal Advertising Agency, 
has joined Geyer, Newell & Gan- 
ger, ad agency, as assistant to the 
president, B. B. Geyer. 








Defies Students 
To Make Good 


By Campbell Watson 

San FRANCISCO — Newspaper- 
dom’s modern Cinderella returned 
here last weekend to ride in state 
to the San Francisco Press Club 
as honor guest and speaker at 
two great gatherings. 

The departure from this, her 
native city, had been far differ- 
ent. It came after an all-night 
vigil on a park bench in Union 
Square, just a block from the 
Club’s portals. 

There, a 15-year-old girl had 
sat the whole night through. Her 
hands were cracked from the bur- 
den of a shabby suitcase of rough 
straw; her feet were blistered 
from walking; her tooth ached; 
her body shivered in a light cot- 
ton dress. 

“I pondered things that night. 
I wondered—is there any friend- 
ship, is there any kindness, is 
there any warmth in San Fran- 
cisco,” the girl grown to woman- 
hood recalled. 

Yes, It's Agness 

But that was before Agness 
Underwood fitted her feet into the 
space beneath the city editor’s 


k desk of the Los Angeles Herald 


& Express. Now she had come 
back as a rarity in newspapering 
—a “gal city editor” in the met- 
ropolitan field—and author, as 
well, of “Newspaperwoman.” 

Speaking first at the stag club 
gathering, the Friday Night Gang 
Dinner, she revealed the strength, 
the courage and the drive which 
had carried her from telephone 
operator on the vibrant, powerful 
Hearst newspaper in the highly 
competitive and teeming Los An- 
geles field. Her qualifications and 
sincerity were emphasized the 
next day when she was speaker 
as the Press Club bestowed its 
annual scholarship awards at a 
gathering of 300—two-thirds of 
whom were high school seniors. 

The Younger Generation 

“Crazy, crazy kids,” began this 
speaker after her preliminary 
greeting to Club President Leo 
Lee, Chairman Maury Baker and 
honor guests. 

“I don’t think 90% of you have 
the guts to dish it out, to take 
it—and it hurts to have to take 
it—and to make good in news- 
paper work,” she challenged the 
Northern California students. 

“As for those of you who have 
won scholarships here today—if 
you don’t succeed I'll jab you 
right in the jaw, so help me,” 
she said. 


Dr. Wallace Sterling, president 


of Stanford University, pointed to 
“the conspicuous hallmark of the 
free press” in contrast both to a 
controlled and an_ irresponsible 
press. 


Sails from Tientsin 


Blake Gearhart, United Press, 
last American news service corre- 
spondent to remain in Shanghai, 
was able to leave China this week. 

The U.P. Shanghai bureau 

r was among the more 
than 700 foreign refugees, 154 of 
them Americans, to sail April 30 
on the General Gordon from 
Tientsin. 





Generoso Pope, 
Publisher of 
Progresso, Dies 


Generoso Pope, 59, owner and 
publisher of Jl Progresso Italo- 
Americano, oldest and largest 
Italian-language newspaper in the 
United States, died April 28 in 
New York. 

Mr. Pope purchased Il Pro- 

Italo-Americano in 1928 
for $2,052,000. Later he extended 
his newspaper interests by buying 
the Bollettino Della Sera and the 
Corriere d’America. He also be- 
came president and chief stock- 
holder of the Atlantic Broadcast- 
ing Co., operators of Station 
WHOM. 

The publisher, in an editorial in 
Il Progresso, publicly repudiated 
Fascism in 1941. He was credited 
with great influence in turning 
Italy away from Communism in 
the last elections there by organ- 
izing a letters-to-Italy campaign 
through his newspapers. 

As a 13-year-old orphan immi- 
grant, he arrived in New York 
with $4 in his pocket. He made a 
fortune in the Colonial Sand & 
Stone Co., of which he was presi- 
dent, and became a friend and 
political supporter of the late 
Mayor James J. Walker, the late 
President Roosevelt and Senator 
Lehman and Mayor O’Dwyer. 
Italy conferred a number of hon- 
ors upon him. 





WHAT'S NEW IN BUSINESS 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN ? 


TODAY'S 


BUSINESS MIRROR 


BY 


Sam Dawson 


PROVIDES THE ANSWERS IN 
A DAILY BUSINESS COLUMN 
FEATURE OF 
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Pressmen Vote 
On Convention 
To Revise Laws 


Members of the International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America will be 
polled this month on a question of 
conducting a special convention 
in the fall. The last regular con- 
vention was in 1948. 

Two special purposes of the 
convention call are: 1. To receive 
a report from the officers as to 
their ste ip. 2. To revise 
the International Constitution and 
Laws, in so far as some sections 
may be obsolete, conflicting or 
undesirable. 

President J. H. de la Rosa, who 
succeeded the late Maj. George 
S. Berry since the last conven- 
tion, and his fellow officers have 
issued the call for the convention 
referendum with a caution to 
members that it will cost approxi- 
mately $300,000 and a special 
levy of $4 per member will be 
imposed. 


In connection with their call, 
the officers set forth the state of 
union funds, as of Feb. 28, 1950. 
The pension trust fund contained 
$488,873 in cash and an equal 
sum _in securities. There was 
nothing in the pension fund and 
$66,307 in the mortuary fund. 
The home fund, entirely property 
and buildings, amounted to $3,- 
283,296. The General Fund in- 
cluded $909,395 in cash $207,203 
in securities and $295,359 in 
property. It owed the Pension 
Fund $578,224, the Mortuary 
Fund $1,147,532, and the Me- 
morial Fund $57,389. 

The 1948 convention increased 
the pension to $10 a week. At 
that time, there were 1,682 pen- 
sioners receiving $3 a week. Now 
there are 2,077 pensioners at $10 
a week and the annual bill is 
$1,080,040, against a pension as- 
sessment of $1,159,557. 

“We will be forced in the very 
near future,” the officers said, “to 
draw from our Pension Fund re- 
serve to meet increasing appli- 
cations for pension.” 

There also is need to build up 
the General Fund from which 
“comes the moneys to conduct 
strikes and lockouts” and other 
expenses, the officers stated. 


Stereotypers’ Union 
Weighs Pension Plan 

A PENSION plan for members 
will be discussed at the annual 
convention of the International 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ 
Union in September at St. Louis, 
Mo. 


* 
Edition for Elks 
Camo, Ill — In connection 
with an Elks convention, the 
Cairo Evening Citizen published 
a special edition with 1,831 inches 
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in Dallas 
all summer? 








Years ago . . when most cities were sweltering . . Dallas 
was pioneering with refrigerated air-conditioning. 
Summer comes early in Texas and stays late! This is one 
of the most lush markets in America for air-conditioning 
of all types . . refrigerated units, washed-air systems, attic 
fans and fans in general! The current building boom means 
a terrific extra demand! Put your product's ads 


before readers of The Dallas News .. your best prospects! 


More people buy [oj 
The Dallas News... 


More people read <g> 
The Dallas News 
than any other Dallas paper. 


The Dallas Morning News 
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= Behind your gas and oil 
— and owt Annual Renort 


..-discovered 100,000,000 





—stand the men and women whose 
team-work provided $582,000,000 worth of 
products and services in 1949 for 

the millions of Cities Service customers. 


A man with imagination reading the Annual Report of a Corporation sees 
behind the cold statistics the pulsating human activities of the thousands of 
men and women without which there would be nothing to report. 


The photographs on this page show a few of these activities, as the people 
of Cities Service went about their daily tasks last year. They perform the 
multitude of skilled operations which are necessary before the finished oil 
and gas products are ready for use on the farm, in the home, on the highway, 
and in the factory. 


As a result of these activities, Cities Service was able to give its 236,000 
stockholders the following consolidated financial comparison. 


1949 1948 
Gross operating income $563,657,035 
Net income 65,777,039 
Cash and Government Securities 144,368,967 
Net Current Assets 180,542,106 161,867,520 


~ CITIES (A) SERVICE 


W. Alton Jones, President 


*All figures ore from the 
gest position in its history. * Cities Service 40th Annual Report, 
iii - which is available on request. 
a ate : Write 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N.Y. 


All photos are of Cities 
Service operations. . 
By Fritz Henle, 1949, 
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Lack of paper or lack of manpower, it’s 

the same thing in publishing a newspaper. 
one union, not even employed by a 
newspaper, can prevent publication of a 
supposedly free press by the simple device 
line, how secure is our Consti- 
a How vulnerable our 
Press is to this weapon in the hands of un- 


American working men ought to search 
their souls to determine where their loyalty as 
union men ends and their loyalty as citizens 
to other citizens begins. If their loyalty to 
the picket line supersedes their duty as cit- 
izens to preserve free institutions, then the 
American press is a sitting duck for any 
demagogue who can organize pickets around 
a union battle cry. 

Fortunately, after their initial error, many 
of the union men on the Pittsburgh Press 
quickly recognized their mistake. We hope 
it is an indication that all newspapermen 
see the enormity of such a situation. 

The Department of Labor of the United 
States Government, however, made a gross 
mistake in this instance and hasn’t had the 
sense to recognize it. When the strike against 
UP. broke, the Labor Department shut off 
its United Press news printer on the excuse 
that it would not cross a picket line. The 
machine was automatic; there were no mem- 
bers of the striking union operating it; and 
yet, someone in the department thought this 
government agency should show its sympathy. 

We ask you: Is the Department of Labor 
—an important branch of our government— 
dedicated to the interests of all American 
people, or just to the interests of a few 
- unions? If it is operated in the interests of 
the public-at-large, as we had supposed, then 
it undoubtedly found the U.P. news wire 
helpful toward that end. Do the interests 
of the public automatically become subordi- 
nated when a strike occurs somewhere in 
this vast country? 

When a telephone strike occurs, does the 


Labor Department stop burning coal or oil? 
How silly can you get in worshipping the 
Picket line which has become such a fetish 
to so many le? 
4 











MORE AND MORE SQUEEZE 
IT IS NO secret that since the war news- 

paper publishers have been able to meet 
rising costs only through increased revenue. 
It is doubtful they would have been able to 
keep their heads above water without in- 
creasing advertising and circulation rates on 
top of their record volume in both classifica- 
tions. 

The burning question in the industry has 
been: “How much higher can rates go to 
offset the continued threat of rising costs?” 

Publishers got the answer last week at the 
annual convention of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association: 

1. The consensus was that circulation rates 
had reached the top and if they go any 
higher the point of diminishing returns will 
set in, reducing circulation and eventually 
volume of advertising. 

2. Advertising rates were felt to have 
reached the ceiling—75% of the publishers 
at the convention raised rates in 1948, only 
5% did it in 1949 and only six papers plan 
to do so in 1950. 

On the other hand, the pressures for still 
higher production costs beset publishers from 
many sides: 

1. Newsprint manufacturers have succeeded 
in creating a tight market. Many publishers 
at the convention were seeking additional 
tonnage. There were public pronouncements 
the price is too high. The manufacturers 
countered with statements the price may go 
higher. 

2. Demands for wage increases are being 
presented to publishers again in the pattern 
of the last four years. 

3. The House of Representatives has al- 
ready passed a bill which would increase 
second-class postal rates from 30 to 40%— 
the Senate now is considering it. 

The result is that newspaper publishers 
find themselves on the horns of a dilemma: 
If costs continue to go higher as they threaten 
to do, profits will disappear and some papers 
will succumb unless they increase advertis- 
ing and circulation rates to stay in “the 
black.” 

If they do raise rates, they will be in 
danger of suffering both circulation and ad- 
vertising losses. 

Whatever course they take, the result will 
be the same. 

The big squeeze has been getting tighter 
and tighter for the last four years. Costs 
will prove to be a death-dealing boa con- 
strictor for the newspaper business unless 
all those connected with it —workers, sup- 
pliers, and readers—soon realize that when 
the newspapers die their economic lives will 
die along with them. 
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PROPOSED WIRE CURB 
THE proposal of FCC Chairman Wayne 

Coy that Congress ban interstate trans- 
mission of sports information pertaining to 
wages, odds and prices paid falls into the 
same category as the recent unsuccessful at- 
tempt of the prohibition forces to prohibit 
advertising of alcoholic beverages from pub- 
lications in interstate commerce. 

In that maneuver the drys wanted to pre- 
vent advertising and promotion of a product 
that is legally for sale in most states. We 
contended it was unconstitutional. Appar- 
= Congressional committees thought so 


In the present proposal, affecting racing 
news primarily, the situation is the same. 
Congress is asked to prohibit the transmis- 
sion of information which is legally distrib- 
uted at the race tracks—with state super- 
vision in most cases—and which is legally 
= in newspapers and other printed 
media. 


We do not believe Congress can constitu- 
tionally prohibit transmission in interstate 
commerce of commodities or news which 
are legally sold, advertised, distributed, or 
published, etc., in the various states. 

We deplore the end use to which racing 
information is put by gamblers and gambling 
syndicates as much as Congress does. But 
to prevent transmission on our news wires 
of this one type of information is to open 
the door for suppression of other types of 
news in interstate commerce even though it 
may be legally publishable within the various 
states. 

No matter how noble may be the thoughts 
of our Congressmen in seeking to kill off the 
gambling syndicates and the rackets, this is 
the wrong way to do it. Whittling away at 
free dissemination of news will never correct 
any evil. 


SLAP AT ARBITRATION 
ARBITRATION, that sane and _ sensible 

method for settling labor disputes, re- 
ceived a slap in the face this week from the 
Commercial Telegraphers Union. 

Union negotiations with the United Press 
reached a stalemate early this month and it 
was agreed the 13 demands, including a wage 
increase, would go to arbitration. On April 
19, the arbitrator granted one demand—re- 
vision of hours for night pay—and denied 
12 others, including the wage issue, which 
was in line with many other newspaper wage 
decisions in New York in recent months. 

The union rejected the award, took a 
strike vote and walked out on the U.P. this 
week. 

The theory of arbitration is that two par- 
ties unable to reach an agreement in ‘ne- 
gotiations then turn their differences over 
to a third party and agree to abide by his 
decision. It’s as simple as that. 

Apparently, the Commercial Telegraphers 
Union believes an arbitrator’s decision is 
binding only on the employer and when 
an award goes against the union it is there- 
fore entitled to reject the umpire’s decision 
and walk off the ball field. 

Such an attitude can put arbitration in the 
labor field back 100 years. It ought to be 
condemned by all employers and unions 
who believe in arbitration as a means for 
peaceful settlement of disputes. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 





RicHarD H. AMBERG has re- 
signed as administrative assistant 
of the New York Herald Tribune, 
effective May 8, to be assistant to 
Edgar W. B. Fairchild, vicepresi- 
dent and treasurer of Fairchild 
Publications, Inc. Before joining 
the Herald Tribune, Mr. Amberg 
was general manager of Newsday 
on Long Island. 

SUMNER COLLINS, promotion 
manager of the New York Jour- 
nal-American, and his wife, SyL- 
viA Porter, financial columnist 
for the Post-Hall Syndicate, have 
a. a six-month-old daughter, 


a THOMPSON, publisher 
emeritus of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Star and Tribune, recent- 
ly received the Minneapolis Award 
of the Chamber of Commerce in 
recognition of the Star’s service 
to the Upper Midwest. 

RayMonD A. McCConneLL, Jr., 
34-year-old editor of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Journal Newspapers, has 
been awarded the 
State Junior 
Chamber of 
Commerce award 
as the “most out- 
standing young 
man in Nebraska 
in 1949.” Mr. 
McConnell, a 
graduate of Wil- 
liams College in 
Massachvu- 
setts, has been 
editor of the 
Journal since he 
was 27. His pa- 
per won the 1949 Pulitzer Medal 
for its “All Star” presidential 
primary plan. : 

A. P. WapsworTH, managing 
editor of the Manchester (Eng- 
land) Guardian, and Mrs. WApDs- 
worTH arrived April 30 on the 
Cunard White Star liner Britannic 
for their first American visit. 

RANDALL GouLp, editor of the 
Shanghai Mercury & Post until 
the Chinese’ Communists closed 
it, has joined the news staff of the 
Denver (Colo.) Post. 

RosertT D. (Bos) Locke, for- 
mer night club editor of the Chi- 
cago Sun, has taken over man- 
agement of the trade magazine 
Fashion Topix in Kansas City, 
Mo. Mr. Locke has been a desk 
man for the old Kansas City 
Journal-Post and the Wichita 
(Kan.) Eagle. 

Joun S. KNiGuHT, publisher of 
the Knight Newspapers, and Mrs. 
KNIGHT sailed last week on the 
Cunard White Star liner Queen 
Elizabeth for a tour of Europe. 

ALFRED B. STANFORD, vicepresi- 
dent and advertising director of 
the New York Herald Tribune, 
has d d himself 
as a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for Governor of Con- 
necticut. 





McConnell 
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Advertising last week. 





WittraM Waite Hapwey, 84, 
who entered newspaper work 60 
years ago, has retired as editor of 
the London Sunday Times and 
has been succeeded by H. V. 
Hopson, formerly assistant editor. 
Lorp KEMsLEy is the editor-in- 
chief. 

JosHua B. Powers, publishers’ 
representative, has been chosen 
“Man of the Year in Foreign 
Trade” by the Foreign Trade So- 
ciety and Propeller Club of the 
College of the City of New York 
School of Business and Civic Ad- 
ministration. 

JosePpH A. QUIGLEY, divisional 
president of the In-tag Division of 





Interchemical, manufacturers of 
gravure printing inks, | has been 
elected a di of I 

cal Corp. 


Hucu B. Hostetter, managing 
editor and treasurer of the Han- 
over (Pa.) Sun, and Mrs. Hos- 
TETTER are sailing May 6 on the 
Italian liner Vulcania for a 10- 
week tour of Italy, Switzerland, 
France and England. 


.of PRESIDENT TRUMAN, scheduled 


" to the President for a time. 


ARTHUR WICHERN, former edi- 
tor and publisher of the Mesa 
(Ariz.) News, has been named 
editor of the Mesa Daily Tribune. 

N. G. HENTHORNE, editor of 
the Tulsa (Okla.) Daily ae 
is one of six Oklahomans who 
will be installed on Nov. 16, 
statehood day, in the Oklahoma 
Hall of Fame. 

JONATHAN DANIELS, editor of 
the Raleigh (N. C.) News & Ob- 
server, has completed a biography 


for fall publication by Lippincott. 
Mr. DANIELS was press secretary 


Dr. Howarp A. RUSK, an as- 
sociate editor of the New York 
Times, has been elected a director 
of the New York Tuberculosis 
and Health Association. 

RALPH COGHLAN, writer of the 
“St. Louis Letter” column in the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
will speak at the banquet May 13 
when ex-editors of the Daily Tex- 
an, University of Texas newspa- 
per, celebrate the paper’s 50th 
anniversary. 

Henry D. BRaDiey, publisher 
of St. Joseph (Mo.) Newspapers 
has been made honorary fire chief 
and honorary police chief. 

Warp GREENE, editor-general 
manager of King Features Syndi- 
cate is due back shortly from 
visits to bureau offices in England, 
France, Italy and Austria. 

M. E. Watter, editor of the 
Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, has 
been named the Houston Notre 
Dame Club’s man of the year. 

Joun Cow es, president of the 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Star and 
Tribune Co., has been elected a 
trustee of the Ford Foundation, 
a charitable organization. 

J. C. BepieENnT, publisher of the 
Albion (Mich.) Evening Recorder, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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is a member of the board of 
directors of the Albion Home 
Builders Corp. 

J. A. MEcKstroTH, editor of 
the Ohio State Journal,.Columbus, 
has been elected president of 
Sigma Delta Chi for central Ohio, 
succeeding Ernest Capy, chief 
editorial writer of the Columbus 
Dispatch. 

WarrREN E. Morre—ELl, who has 
been serving as executive editor 
of the Rapid City (S. D.) Daily 
Journal, has been named editor. 

Vinci. PINKLEy, publisher of 
the Los Angeles (Calif.) Mirror, 
is making a five-week tour of Eu- 
rope, with plans for interviewing 
celebrities on world affairs. 
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Frank A. CLARVOE, editor of 
the San Francisco (Calif.) News, 
was honor guest May 1 at an 
office surprise party, marking his 
25th year with the paper. A spe- 
cial edition was published by and 
for the staff. 





On the Business Side 


J. B. HOLTZINGER, general man- 
ager of the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, 
has been named president of the 
Altoona Chamber of Commerce. 

HomBer B. REcorD, formerly 
circulation manager of the Phila- 
delphia Suburban Newspapers, 
has been appointed circulation 
manager of the Altoona (Pa.) 
Tribune. 

RopMaN P. CaTErRsON, formerly 
with several New York advertis- 
ing agencies, has been named as- 
sistant classified advertising man- 
ager of the San Diego (Calif.) 
Journal. 

Louis E. HEINDEL, advertising 
director of Madison (Wis.) News- 
papers, Inc., was honored by the 
Madison Business Association and 
presented with a gift for his “tre- 
mendous record of achievement 
as president during the last two 
years.” 

KENNETH MASON, advertising 
promotion manager of the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun, 
was elected president of the New 
York Newspaper Promotion Man- 
agers Association. He succeeds 
Irvin S. TAUBKIN of the New 
York Times. Stuart L. PATTON, 
promotion director of the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, was elected secretary. 

WittiaM K. Darton, formerly 
auditor of the Asheville (N. C.) 
Times and later auditor of the 
merged Citizen-Times Co., has 
been promoted from comptroller 
to assistant treasurer of the Ashe- 
ville Citizen-Times Co. 

SHUBERT MCCUTCHEON, adver- 
tising director, Spartanburg (S. 
C.) Herald-Journal, has been elec- 
= a — of the Spartanburg 
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e. FRANK 
euaone Herald-Journal cir- 
culation director, has been named 
membership chairman. 

GEORGE COWDEN, manager of 
the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Pa- 
triot, has been appointed to the 
executive committee of the Great- 
er Jackson association. 

Lee ELLMAKER, Jr., has been 
placed in charge of the Chicago 
office of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Daily News and Wmram K. 
Witson has been made manager 
of the Detroit office. 

VirGiL MALCHER has resigned 
as advertising representative of 
the Philadelphia (Pa.) Daily News 
in Chicago and Detroit, with plans 
to continue in the representative 
business. 

Hiram R. MALLINSON, of the 
retail advertising staff for 11 
years, has been named manager 
of Sunday magazine advertising 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 
JosePH Lazar has been 
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“How was the dog show, Freddy?” 





assistant national advertising man- 
ager, and Winn J. Etter, for- 
merly with the New York Sun, 
has joined the retail department. 

M. L. Woopwarp, for 18 years 
secretary of the Inter-Tribal In- 
dian Ceremonial, has become gen- 
eral manager of the Gallup (N. 
Mex.) Independent. 

MICKEY WRENN, advertising 
manager of the New Haven 
(Conn.) Journal-Courier, is serv- 
ing his 30th year with that news- 
paper. 

Leo R. JALENAK, former adver- 
tising director of the New Orleans 
(La.) Item, and now treasurer of 
the Mills-Morris Co. in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has been elected a 
director of the Memphis Better 
Business Bureau. 

JouNn Suparsky, vicepresident 
of the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, 
has been named a director of the 
newly-organized Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Hartford Goodwill 
Boys’ Club. 

Joun M. Hyer has been made 
assistant circulation manager of 
the Columbus (O.) Citizen, and 
FRANK WIPPEL has become city 
circulation manager. 

Avex De Baxkcsy, who joined 
the national advertising depart- 
ment of the San Diego (Calif.) 
Union and Tribune-Sun several 
months ago, has been named as- 
sistant to WILLIAM SHEA, general 
manager. 

DonaLp J. BRECKENRIDGE, for- 
mer advertising manager of the 
Montrose (Calif.) Daily Press 
and formerly of the ad staffs of 
the Laredo (Tex.) Times, Chi- 
cago Herald-American and Chi- 
cago Sun, has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the All Valley 
Morning Express and All Valley 
Evening News. 

CLEON Youe, formerly of the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer pro- 
motion department, has joined the 
promotion department of the Phil- 
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In the Editorial Rooms 
HARLAN MILLER, Des Moines 


(Ia.) Register and Tribune col- 
umnist, is making an aerial trip 
around South America over Pan 
American World Airways routes, 
retracing a flight he made in 1930. 

RoBERT M. MONAHAN, a legis- 
lative correspondent for the United 
Press at Albany for several years, 
has accepted a job as confiden- 
tial assistant, for public relations 
and research, to the chairman of 
the State Thruway Authority at 
$8,400 a year. 

GEORGE CHANNING, who once 
served as city editor of the Seattle 
(Wash.) Star, has been elected 
manager of committees on pub- 
lication for the Christian Science 
Church. 

Mary JaNeE Brooks, feature 
writer for the Nashville (Tenn.) 
Banner, is on a two-month tour 
of South America. 

FRANK TOUGHILL, reporter, 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Daily News, 
will be given a testimonial dinner 
by his friends May 12 upon the 
completion of 30 years of service 
as a newspaperman. 

ALFRED WALTER, for the last 
year a reporter on the city staff 
of the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily 
News, has resigned to join the 
city news staff of the Lancaster 
(Pa.) New Era. 

Gorpon Jost, former publisher 
of the Bangor (Pa.) Daily News 
and one-time staff member of the 
old Philadelphia Record, has 
joined the staff of the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Evening News as a feature 
writer. 

Lioyp Hatey of the Portland 
(Me.) Press Herald-Express-Sun- 
day Telegram library staff and 
Mrs. HALEY are on a four-week 
flying trip to California and Mex- 
ico City. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Fact.... 


American families received more money 
from their life insurance companies 
in 1949 than in any previous year. 








They received nearly $314 billions during the year... 
at the rate of $110 every second. 


Families of policyholders who died during the year re- 
ceived close to $114 billion . . . a record amount, even though 
the death rate among policyholders was at a new low. 


Living policyholders themselves received nearly $2 billions 
—more than half of all payments. These included 
endowments, annuities, disability payments, cash 
surrender values, and policy dividends. 


As families used this money to meet their living 
expenses, merchants benefited in communities all over 
the country. 


In these ways life insurance is proving the value of 
voluntary thrift and self-made security. It “pays off” 
for policyholders, their families, their home towns, 
every day in the year. 


The Institute of Life Insurance provides these facts 
and figures to meet the interest of policyholders 

and the general public. As a central source of 
information about life insurance and how it operates, 
the Institute is set up to answer inquiries from the 
public and the press. 


THE INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE ——. CENTRAL SOURCE OF 
INFORMATION ———- 488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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SYNDICATES 


Little Lalu and Mamie 
Join Syndicate Family 


By Jane McMaster 


: apple- 
cheeked “Little Lulu” who is not 
as old as the 10 
years she spent 
in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 
The Chicago 
Tribune - New 
York News in- 
troduces her to 
newspapers June 
2, in a daily-only 


Another is 

“Mamie,” a de- 
partment store 
model _ whose 
clothes, Cartoon- 
ist Russell Patterson claims, are 
actually of the inexpensive type. 
“Mamie just knows how to wear 
them,” he says. United Feature 
Syndicate will present her against 
a backdrop of rich, Patterson 
colors for Sunday pages beginning 
July 16. 
7 “Little Lulu” by Marge (Mar- 
jorie Buell) appeared regularly 
as a panel in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post from 1935 until 1944. 
The character has been in comic 
books, the movies, a_ billboard 
advertising campaign, display 
space and TV. 

“I'm interested in seeing how 
much the fact that the cartoonist 
does advertising will affect the 
other market,” comments Presi- 
dent Richard Clarke of CT-NYN 
syndicate, who negotiated the con- 
tract for the strip. “I have no 
idea how editors will react to it.” 

He points out that Kleenex is 
the cartoonist’s only advertising 
account now. 

The versatile Mr. Patterson, 
who has variously been landscape 
painter, cartoonist of the flapper 
age, industrial designer, puppeteer; 

nd commercial artist, says all 
his new advertising accounts will 
be submitted to the syndicate for 
approval. He currently has two— 
for hosiery and lingerie—with ads 
confined to magazines, and having 
no tie-in with “Mamie,” he says. 

He expects his strip to set 


Patterson 


Born in Omaha, Mr. Patterson’s 
first connection with a newspaper 
was taking ads for the Montreal 
Star. At 18, he got a $5 a week 
job as sports cartoonist for the 
Montreal Standard and later went 
to La Patrie. He recalls particu- 
larly one assignment on the 
French newspaper: to sketch a 
strike gang. He was doing all 
right until the leader inquired 
gtuffly, “What: are- you. doing 


38 





here?” When Mr. Patterson ex- 
plained, the strike leader cooper- 
ated by sending out an order 
down a long line of men: “Stand 
still!” 

He was the cartoonist for “Pin- 
Up Girls,” a King panel, during 
the war. 


Ruth Montgomery 
Writes Weekly Column 
RuTH MONTGOMERY, veteran 
Washington correspondent for the 
New York Daily News, is writing 
a once -a-week 
column called 
“D. C. Wash.” 
The Chicago 
Tribune - New 
York News dis- 
tributes it. 
Mrs. Mont- 
gomery exposed 
the Black Le- 
gion, the north- 
ern counterpart 
of the Ku Klux 
Klan, while 


working on the ated 
Detroit (Mich.) 
Times in the 1930's; and has 


gotten her share of newsbeats 
generally. But in “D. C. Wash,” 
she uses a lighter touch. 

She has just been chosen as 
president of the Women’s Na- 
tional Press Club. 


Mr. President, We Give 
You Mr. Goldberg 

EprroriaL_ = Cartoonist Rube 
Goldberg of the New York Jour- 
nal American, em-cee of the Na- 
tional Cartoon- 
ists Society’s an- 
nual award din- 
ner April 26 won 
a gavel, as past 
president, and 
laughs. Some 
quips: 

On President 
Alex Raymond’s 
introducing about 
40 special guests: 
“Now that Alex 
has finished read- 
ing from the 
Classified Tele- 
phone Directory. . . .” 

On Eprror & PUBLISHER Presi- 
dent James Wright Brown’s giv- 
ing his cartoon collection to the 
New York Public Library: “Now 
it’s guaranteed that nobody will 
ever see them because the people 
who look at our stuff can’t read.” 

On Cartoonist Frederick Opper: 
“A great cartoonist with one glass 
eye—that was the one with the 
kindly look in it—” 





Goldberg 








On introducing a Mr. Higgins 
of Higgins Drawing Ink: “I didn’t 
know there was a Mr. Higgins. 
Some day we'll probably be in- 
troducing here a Mr. Art Gum 
and a Mr. T-Square.’ ’ 

Bernard Baruch seconded Mr. 
Goldberg’s suggestion that it might 
settle the peace if the Russians 
would invite a selected list of 
cartoonists over there to depict 
them to themselves as they really 


are. 

Mr. Goldberg’s rejoinder: “We 
are so thrilled over your being 
here—and over what you said. 
We will take it home—and mull 
it over and see if we can find any 
sense in it.” 


General, UFS 
Add Features 

“LINERS FROM KINER,” in which 
Pittsburgh Pirates home-runner 
Ralph Kiner writes of his personal 
experiences, is a new tri-weekly 
UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE offer- 
ing. 

GENERAL FEaTuREs has two new 
features: a Sunday crossword puz- 
zle of 21 x 21 blocks, prepared by 
free-lancers whose words are off 
the hackneyed track; and the se- 
rialization of Claude M. Bristol's 
“The Magic of Believing,” which 
is in the inspirational class. 


News and Notes 

WHEN a Portland, Ore. husband 
began picketing his wife recently 
because she took a job, the Port- 
land Sunday Journal called on 
NEA Service Woman Columnist 
Ruth Millett. Miss Millett, in 
Texas, prepared a special column. 
It made front page. 





Sports Show § 
Draws 162,326 
In Milwaukee 


Miwavukekz, Wis.—The Méil- 
waukee Sentinel Sports and Vaca- 
tion Show. owned, operated and 
conducted by the newspaper, ex- 
ceeded all previous records in its 
10th annual edition which closed 
Sunday, April 30. Attendance 
for the nine-day run was 162,326, 
an increase of 50% over last year. 
Also 50% more exhibitors than 
ever before were in the annual 
show. 

The Sentinel show, previously 
staged in the old Auditorium, was 
moved into Milwaukee’s new $4,- 
500,000 arena, while the Sentinel 
sponsored Great Lakes Boat Show 
took over the adjacent Audi- 
torium at the same time. Billed 
as two shows in one, there was 
no raise in admission prices. 

Sports Show Director Charles 
D. Collins said he had received 
many reservations for space at the 
1951 show before the close of the 
1950 Show. 


o 
Club Wall Matted 

SPOKANE, Wash. — Walls of the 
new quarters of the Spokane 
Press Club are being “papered” 
with page mats from newspapers 
throughout the United States and 
Hawaii. 

Manager Al Feyerabend said 
the most conspicuous spot has 
been reserved for the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin page announcing the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 





FEATURES 





FEATURES 





MUTT & JEFF 
by Bud Fisher 
World-famous cartoonist 
First or second in 
comic strip reader- 
ship surveys! 
Daily and Sunday 
Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
229 W. 43 St., New York City 





THE ELLIS SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON 


Standard among editors for many 
years. More than 70 editors en- 
thusiastic subscribers. Box 287, 
Princeton, N. J. 





EXCLUSIVE FEATURES ON U. S. 
Heraldry. Countless Flags, Seals, 
Emblems, etc., of Presidents, Govt. 
Depts., Armed Forces, 48 States. 
Also features on Official Her- 
aldry of Canada and all foreign 
countries. Write to: WORLD 

INFO SERVICE, Island 
Creek, Mass. 








HONEY CREEE: It's distinctive; a 
sophisticated daily letter from a 
modern rural mother; samples 
free for trial run. BYERS FEA- 
TURES, BELLVILLE, OHIO. 





HOME WORKSHIP PATTERNS 
House and garden furnishings. 
Weekly. Illustrated. Dependable 


service. RUTH WYETH SPEARS, 
How-to-do Features, Bedford 
Hills, N. Y. 





Atlas Features Syndicate has 
twenty-four proven reader inter- 
est features. Send for samples. 
ATLAS FEA SYNDICATE. 
6455 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 
28, Calif. 





EDUCATIONAL FEATURES—Eng- 
lish, Etiquette, Household, Beauty, 
Puzzles; write for details. W. L. 
Gordon Features, 1015 Vine St. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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OPEN FOR BUSINESS! 


Little Lulu 


A brand new newspaper comic strip... 


with an old and enthusiastic following! 


Daily, starting Jane 5 











Lu is a young half-pint heller . . . fresh as 
new rhubarb, sizzly as seltzer, with more 
bounce than a busted atom. She is a direct 
actionist, with little regard for convention and 
none for boy friends. 

Sponsored by that great editor, George 
Horace Lorimer, for ten years Lulu was a 
permanent fixture in the Saturday Evening 
Post ... always on the next to the last page, 
but looked for first by millions of readers. 

Subsequently she appeared in comics books, 
movies, advertisements and television, modeled 
toys and kid clothes. . . acquired juvenile 
admirers as well as adult. 

Lulu is one feature you won’t have to sell 
your readers... or wait for it to build an 
audience—it already has one of the largest! 
Lulu has been pre-sold for twenty years... 
can be promoted to dealers and distributors . . . 
will draw and hold readership from the first 
appearance, and become a valuable property 
for any paper!... Phone, wire, write—right 
away—for first rights, specimen proofs! 


MARGE, who brought out and brings 
up little Lulu...was brought up in 
Philadelphia, convent schooled, and 
tutored in painting (it didn’t take)... She 
lives on a farm in Pertnsylvania, likes horses, 
dogs, flowers. Mother of two boys, she often finds her 
brainchild, Lulu, a wel relief! . 





Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17 ¢ Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 ¢ Mollie Slott, MANAGER 
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U. of Illinois Publicist 
Speaks On Sports Pix 


By James L. Collings 


Cuartes E. (CuHuck) FLYNN, 
director of the athletic publicity 
office at the University of Illinois, 
has certain thoughts on what 
sports shots should be. 

At a photographers’ workshop 
last week at the university, Chuck 
let loose with an Mustrated talk 
on his ideas. 

Give ‘Em Closeups 

Framing of sports pictures was 
the springboard to his discussion. 

“Newspaper readers like to see 
closeups of their sports favorites,” 
he said, “whether the pictures be 
posed or in action. The sports 
photographer must learn to work 
close to his subjects, using advan- 
tageously as much of the negative 


of course, is much 
easier to photograph from a dis- 
tance, but too much detail is lost 
when such negatives are pro- 
jected. There is nothing of the 
‘smash’ nature which lures both a 
newspaper editor and his readers 
in a sports photograph taken from 
too great distance. 

“One of the best ways to im- 
prove sports pictures is to elimin- 
ate distracting or irrelevant back- 
“grounds. Perhaps this is extreme- 
ly elementary, but if so it’s some- 
thing more photographers should 
be taught. 

“Trees constantly project from 
the heads of figures in pictures, 
or doorknobs, window glass, areas 
of darkness and patterned back- 
grounds steal vitality of the sub- 
ject photographed.” 

(Ed. note — A veteran sports 
photographer peered over our 
shoulder just now and read that 
last paragraph. “I hope,” he said 
with concern, “that our friend 
Flynn realizes you can’t always 
pick your background on action 
pictures.” Assured he undoubted- 
ly does, the kibitzer replied, “Well, 
I just wanted to make sure.”) 

Position’s Everything 

Mr. Flynn again: 

“On all indoor sports pictures 
(not game action) at Illinois, we 
provide smooth, even-toned back- 
grounds. Outdoors, we solve the 
problem with great emphasis on 
low camera angle pictures, work- 
ing either from ground level or 
below subject level (placing posed 
players on slight incline) to put 

Picture into relief against a 
clear-sky background. 

“Vertical and horizontal posi- 
tioning is important not only for 
purposes of obtaining the best 
image possible but also in view 
of what use a picture will be put 


“In publicity, we try to antici- 
40 


pate usage of virtually all our 
pictures and work toward that 
end. Photographers on papers 
usually have the advantage of 
knowing approximately what use 
will be made of specifically as- 


signed pictures, yet often shoot a § 


picture having too much horizon- 


tal value for a one-column or too ; 


much vertical value for wider dis- 
play. 

“In no type photographic work 
is needle-sharp focus needed more 
than in sports. Sports pictures 
typify the action-filled 
American people and lose much 
of their value if fuzzy or lacking 
in sharpness. 

“Despite the fact that sports 
actions are made to portray typ- 
ical activities in sports, the fa- 
cial area should still be the prin- 
cipal point of focus. Readers 
want to see what their athletes 
look like—“easily identifiable” is 
a worth-while slogan for any 
sports shot. 

“There are few sports pictures 
in which failure to stop action 
can be excused. Occasionally, an 
action picture will be enhanced 
by slight movement in hand or 
foot or in blurred background, 
such as auto or horse-race pic- 
tures, but most should be needle- 
sharp throughout, both from focus 
and stop-action aspects. 

“In outdoor sports shots, where 
control can be exercised, climi- 
nation of shadows caused by ia- 
cial contours or sports equipment 
is highly desirable. Since indi- 
vidual football pictures are so 
widely used, chief consideration 
can be given to the problem 
caused by the overhanging jore- 
head shield of the football hel- 
met. 

“Good action pictures of indi- 
vidual football players are vir- 
tually impossible without artificial 
aids for reducing shadows around 
nose, eyes and under the chin. 
On shots which may be made at 
1/200 or 1/400, the answer is 
found in balanced fash. 

“We use peanuts in standard 
flash units, balancing the light 
thus furnished with the natural 
light so that even tone can be 
produced. Under ideal condi- 
tions, perfect results can be ob- 
tained at f.11 at 1/100 or 1/200 
with good strong sunlight over- 
head. 

What Comes Natural 

“Group shots in sports are often 
the worst handled, especially by 
the inexperienced photographer. 
The cameraman should always 
keep in mind the focal point of 
the photograph and see that the 


life of | 





$500 PRIZE in Hearst contest goes to “Breaking Up.” an aerial shot 
by Seymour Snaer of the San Francisco Examiner. 


principal interest in a group shot 
is so located. 

“When shooting more than one 
person, one point of interest 
should claim the attention of all 
eyes of the subjects. Also, the 
subjects should be pictured doing 
something natural.” 

(Our kibitzer: “How the devil 
you going to line up six guys 
and have them do something 
natural? About all you can do 
is have them all look one way 
arid pray you don’t get any 
blinkers. It’s one of the evils of 
the business and there’s nothing 
you can do about it.”) 

Pardon, Mr. Flynn, 
just won't shut up. 

Anyway. continues the director, 
“It’s useless to pose golfers stand- 
ing in front of a tree when every- 
thing on a golf course from water 
fountain to the ball washer on a 
tee offers natural surroundings or 
background for the shot.” 


Snaer Takes First 
In Hearst Contest 

SeyMouR SNAER of the San 
Francisco Examiner has won first 
prize of $500 in Hearst News- 
papers’ 16th Annual Photogra- 
phic Prize Competition. Mr. 
Snaer’s picture is titled “Breaking 
Up.” It shows a freighter about 
to go under after breaking in two 
off the Pacific Coast. 

Second prize of $300 went to 
Bernie Aumuller of the New York 
Mirror for “The Face of Faith.” 

Third place and $250 were 
awarded Joseph Rustan of the 
Los Angeles Examiner for his 
“Kathy Fiscus Comes Home.” 

George Miller of the New 
York Journal- American took 
fourth prize of $200 for a base- 
ball shot, “Do or Dive.” 

Fifth-place honors and $150 
were won by J. Kenneth Moore 
of the Albany (N. Y.) Times- 
Union. His picture was called 
“Injured Pal.” 


the guy 
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Special prizes of $100 each 
were given 37 other Hearst lens- 
men, making a grand prize total 
of $5,100. About 220 photogra- 
phers submitted some 600 pictures 
from the 17 Hearst papers. 

The judges were J. D. Gorta- 
towsky, general manager, Hearst 
Newspapers; John R. Hearst, as- 
sistant general manager; Richard 
L. Sarno, director of photogra- 
phy; John Wolter, art director, 
King Features; Jesse Kreuger, 
promotion director, and Gene 
Robb, assistant to the general 
manager. 


deTreville Succeeds 
Bishop in San Diego 

Harry T. Bishop, 55, for more 
than 28 years an employe of the 
San Diego (Calif.) Union and 
Tribune-Sun, and for 22 years 
head of the papers’ art and pho- 
tographic department, has resigned 
for reasons of health. 

His successor is Stanley de 
Treville, 42, a commercial artist 
and cartoonist in San Diego from 
1931 to 1937, doing work for the 
McClure Syndicate. In 1941 he 
went to work in the Union and 
Tribune-Sun art and photographic 
department. Two years later he 
joined the Marine Corps, serving 
as chief of the photographic de- 
partment of the corps’ magazine, 
the Leatherneck. His most recent 
duty was as art director of a San 
Diego advertising agency. 


Polaroid in B&W 

PoLaror Corp. announced this 
week that its Polaroid picture-in- 
a-minute camera now produces 
black and white prints. 

A new film for making the 
black-and-white pictures was dem- 
onstrated May 2 in New York 
City by Edwin H. Land, inventor 
of the process, at a meeting of 
the New York technical section of 
the Photographic Society of Amer- 
ica. 
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WIDE LATITUDE...in exposure and devel- 
opment, saving remakes when dead- 
lines are pressing. 


COMPLETE RANGE OF CONTRASTS... Five 
grades with exposure scale values 
from 1:28 to 1:4 to match every nega- 
tive from the day’s assignments. 


BRILLIANCE... Rich, deep blacks and clear, 
sparkling whites in all degrees of con- 
trast to give you prints that stand out 
even when cut by a 65-line screen. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Kodabromide _ MADE-TO-ORDER 


Today’s Kodabromide Paper gives you the qualities in 
your enlargements that are exactly matched to your needs. 








The Paper That is 





For Press Work 
















SPEED ...A fast printing paper you will 
appreciate when you are working at 
top speed. 


PHYSICALLY HARDENED EMULSION...A 
paper that will stand up when prints 
are going through fast. 


AVAILABILITY... Your Kodak dealer 
carries a complete stock of Koda- 
bromide in all contrasts and in all 
standard sizes and quantities. Ask him 
for it on your next order. 





— 


Kodak 


ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. 


PROMOTION 


Youth Programs Can 
Answer Press Critics 


By T. S. Irvin 


ONE OF THE most sensitive 
areas in the newspaper make-up, 
and an area which critics of the 

are always sure to irritate, 
is the area of crime coverage. It 
is a familiar business to all of us. 
The critics say newspapers make 
crime by reporting crime. The 
newspapers show that only by 


if 


be kept on 


If a community suffers from ju- 
venile delinquency, the critics are 
sure to lay at least part of the 
blame to newspaper delinquency 
in covering crime. Yet meh is 
probably no single agency 
country, the church ped the ae 

that does more to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency than the 
newspaper. 

If there is any delinquency on 
the newspaper’s part here, it is in 
the realm of public relations. 
The newspaper is generally delin- 
_ quent in making the public aware 

of its many contributions to build- 
ing youth character. Look at 
your own promotion program. 
Then look at your newspaper. 
There must be much in your 
newspaper that makes for positive 
youth character building. Yet 
how much of what your news- 
paper does in that direction is in 
your promotion program? 

N. Y. Mirror Brochure 

We suggest you write Charles 
B. McCabe, publisher of the New 
York Mirror, and ask him to 
send you a copy of the Mirror’s 
new brochure, “But the Angels 
Laugh Too.” It is a splendid 


brochures of this kind annually 
for some years. _ appeals to 
us as the best yei 

The taschese 6 cuees its intrigu- 
ing title from a little poem by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes —“You 
hear that boy laughing? You 
think he’s all fun—But the An- 
gels laugh too—At the good he 
has done.” Mr. McCabe believes 
that this describes his paper’s 
Youth 


“You hear that boy 


program. It opens with the 
Youth Forum which, this year in 
its th year, ht more 
than 700 teen-agers together for 
a day-long discussion of world 
problems as they affect youth 
and as youth sees them. Dele- 
gates from. 12 foreign countries 
participated, as well as prominent 
adult leaders. 

The program also includes the 
Model Flying Fair, which last 
year drew 250,000 spectators and 
1,000 competitors. There are also 
the Christmas Carol Sing, the 
Youth Festival, the Swim Club, 
and the Learn to Swim activity. 
There are the Junior Olympics, 
Softball, - Marbles, Basketball, 
Golf, Tennis, Handball, Horse- 
shoe Pitching, and Junior Achieve- 
ment p' 

Of course, the Mirror doesn’t 
do it all alone. It works in co- 
operation with various city depart- 
ments, and some 60 organizations. 
But the Mirror is the force that 
unifies it into a working, positive 
program. 





20 Years of NNPA 

Two decades ago, the story. has 
it, George Benneyan, then promo- 
tion manager of the New York 
Sun, thought there ought to be 
an organization of newspaper pro- 
motion managers. When he was 
asked why, he replied, “To bring 
less to promotion man- 
agers.” 

The organization George helped 
found, the National Newspaper 
Promotion Association, has cer- 
tainly accomplished that purpose. 

NNPA’s annual sessions are to- 


’ day one of the most important 


events on the newspaper’s calen- 
dar. They ought also to be 
one of the most i rtant 
events on every publisher’s cal- 
endar. NNPA is accomplishing 
a great deal for newspapers to- 
day. But it can accomplish a 
great deal more—and it will—if 
more publishers attend its sessions 
with their promotion managers. 
The meeting this year is at the 
prey Schroeder, Milwaukee, May 


On-the-Spot Coverage 

When 25 school teachers came 
to the offices of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant recently for a 
talk on how the news is gathered 
and written, part of the. city’s 
Business-Industry-Education day, 
they walked right into a hot news 
story. The Courant was being 
held up. The teachers watched 


the hold-up, and police capture of 





-and grew .. 


the hold-up gang, and then cov- 
ered the story > the paper. 
It was all part of a stunt.cooked 
up for the occasion between the 
Courant and the cops. And it 
shows how just a simple gag can 
turn an ordinary routine event in- 
to one those teachers will find it 
hard to forget. 


In the Bag 

Comes a silver announcement, 
very fancy, from Miss Shirle Dug- 
gan inviting us and family to read 
her sparkling pages about the so- 
cially prominent in the Los An- 
geles Examiner. RSVP and all. 
A neat gag. 

“From sheet-rock to kitchen 
sink” is what the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal and 
Press-Scimitar titles a little folder 
reporting how a series of small 
classified ads sold out a whole 
lot of surplus building materials. 

“She grew... and grew... 
. but she never out- 
grew the comics!” is what you 
learn from a sparkling booklet 
put out by Metropolitan Group. 

Washington (D. C.) Post puts 
out a special section reprinting 
color ads used in the paper to 
sample for advertisers how they 
can use color. 


Bright _,. 


Egg Edition 

Tue Vineland (N. J.) Times 
Journal recently published its first 
Annual Poultry and Agricultural 
Edition, a 32-page tabloid section. 
The front page included a map of 
New Jersey with a star pointing 
to the Vineland area as “The Egg 
Basket of the East.” 


Baby Contest 

THe Lowell (Mass.) Sun has 
instituted a Greater Lowell baby 
contest. The Sunday Sun will 
carry 50-vote ballots and the even- 
ing issues 10-vote ballots. Cash 
prizes and merchandise awards 
offered by 40 cooperating mer- 
chants will be presented to win- 
ners. Parents of each entry will 
receive photographs taken by Sun 
staff photographers. 


Complete Home Service 

Tue Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening 
News put the spotlight on its 
numerous services to home own- 
ers with an extensive display at 
the Buffalo Better Homes Expo- 
sition. The display was built 
around the theme: The Buffalo 
Evening News Offers Complete 
Service for The Home.” A News 
representative was on hand to an- 
swer questions. 


Home Improvement 

Tue Janesville (Wis.) Daily 
Gazette issued a i4-page special 
section to tie in with local build- 
ers and retailers in county-wide 
“Home Improvements Days.” 
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Labor to Join 
In Advertising 
Panel at AFA 


Detrorr, Mich.— How manu- 
facturers, retailers and labor look 
upon advertising will be a subject 
of interest on the opening day of 
the 46th annual convention, Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, 
May 31—June 2, at the Hotel 
Statler here. 

Leaders from each of these 
fields who will participate in a 
discussion include: L. B. Sapping- 
ton, vicepresident and general 
merchandise manager, J. L. Hud- 
son Co., Detroit, “The Retailer 
Unburdens Himself”; Stewart 
Meacham, assistant to president, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America “A Labor Union Be- 
comes a National Advertiser”; 
and W. Paul Jones, president, 
Servel Company, Evansville,- Ind., 
“When Advertising Gets Results!” 

Elliott Shumaker, general ad- 
vertising manager, Detroit Free 
Press, general convention chair- 
man, and Elon G. Borton, presi- 
dent and general manager of 
AFA also announced that William 
F. Hufstader, vice-president and 
director, ‘distribution staff, General 
Motors Corporation, would be a 
speaker at the annual dinner, 
June 1. Paul G. Hoffman, ECA 
Administrator, will be there. 

At other sessions of the three- 
day convention speakers repre- 
senting the major media, govern- 
ment national advertisers, adver- 
tising agencies and educational in- 
terests pertaining to advertising 
will be heard by the national 
gathering, representing nearly 100 
advertising clubs and 25,000 in- 
dividuals who are associated with 
the Federation. 

Awards will be made to Adver- 
tising Club which have carried on 
programs of outstanding merit 
during the previous year, also pre- 
sentation and announcement of 
the “Advertising Woman of the 
Year”, as well as the winner of 
the national high school essay 
contest. Announcements of elec- 
tions to Advertising’s Hall of 
Fame will also be made. 





A SECOND PRINTING 


of “Reading, Writing and 
Newspapers” 

So that we can fill all orders for 

the Special Issue of NIEMAN 

REPORTS. 


Sixty pages (8x11) on the prac- 
tical bl of 





by the 12 reporters and editors 
now Nieman Fellows at Harvard. 
Single copies $1.00. Ten for 
$3.00. Ask for special price 
for larger orders. 


NIEMAN REPORTS 
44 Holyoke House, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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Experts Head 
NNPA Program 
At Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. — Newspaper 
circulation, advertising, research 
and public events will bid for the 
spotlight in a series of roundtable 
and panel discussions scheduled 
here for the National Newspaper 
Promotion Association convention. 

The meeting will take place at 
the Schroeder, May 15-17, with 
special social activities planned 
for Sunday, May 14. 

How to Get Circulation 

One of the most interesting 
panels will be “How to Get 100,- 
000 Circulation Increase” based 
on the experience of three news- 
papers who have shown a total 
Sunday increase in excess of 100,- 
000 in the past 18 months. Lead- 
ing the discussion will be Carl 
Himmelmann of the Cleveland 
(O.) Plain Dealer, which shows 
a 50,935 increase, Charles Staab 
of the Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer, 
with 26,612 increase and Otto 
Silha of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Tribune with 25,281 increase. 

The pros and cons of various 
types of public events will be 
explored by a panel consisting of 
Clifford Shaw of the Providence 
(R. 1.) Journal who will discuss 
Science Fairs, Ed Kellarhals of 
the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean 
on sports promotion, Otto Silha 
of the Minneapolis Star & Trib- 
une on the rapidly spreading 
world affairs program and school 
promotions by Irvin Taubkin of 
the New York Times. Because of 
their widespread revival, the pros 
and cons of newspaper contests 
will be discussed by Mel Barker 
of the Chicago Sun-Times and 
Cyrus Favor of the Utica (N. Y.) 
Daily Press. 

Reaching for the advertising 
spotlight will be such subjects as 
a round table on classified sales 
builders led by Howard Parrish, 
Miami (Fla.) News, along with 
William Coyle of the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Star, Douglas Cor- 
nette of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal, Bert Stolpe of 
the Des Moines (la.) Register & 
Tribune, and Ken McMillan of 
the Toronto (Ont.) Star. 

Also in the advertising field 
will be a discussion of “New 
Horizons for National Advertis- 
ing” by Pierre Martineau of the 
Chicago Tribune and “Using Copy 
and Layout to Build New Local 
Accounts” by B. I. Simmons of 
the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune. 

Barnes to Speak 

Harold S. Barnes, Director of 
the Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, 
will discuss “1950: N 





AT ANPA CONVENTION 
INTERNATIONAL—Martin M. Reed. left, standing, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co.. with some friends at Mergenthaler's 


reception. Beside him is J. P. 


president of 


Kenney of the Ottawa Citizen, 


Seated are, Glenn C. Lee, left. publisher of Pasco (Wash.) Tri-City 
Herald, and A. G. Muir of Hamilton (Ont.) Spectator. 





A number of timely research 
talks are scheduled including an 
address, “Translating the Census 
to Your Market” by Dr. Roy V. 
Peel, newly-appointed director of 
the census, and a census question 
and answer period conducted by 
Raoul Blumberg, promotion man- 
ager of the Washington (D. C.) 
Post and head of the NNPA Re- 
search Committee. Other research 
subjects include a report on the 


joint NNPA-NAEA research proj- ° 


ect by Edward Burgeson of the 
Madison newspapers and an ad- 
dress by A. C. Nielsen, president 
of the Nielsen Service on “Sound 
Selling Through Research.” Arno 
H. Johnson, vice president and 
director of media and research of 
the J. Walter Thompson Co. will 
discuss “Sales Opportunities for 
1950.” 

Other nationally known speak- 
ers include Joseph H. McConnell, 
president of the National Broad- 
casting Company, Prof. Leslie 
McClure of the University of IIli- 
nois and author of “Newspaper 
Advertising and Promotion,” 
James Pope, managing editor of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Wesley I. Nunn, advertising man- 
ager of the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana. 7 

To Discuss TV 

A highlight of the convention 

is expected to be the discussion 





Promotion’s Most Challenging Op- 
portunity,” which will be followed 
by a slide presentation on “New 
Bureau Aids for Newspapers,” 
presented by John Ottinger, the 
Bureau’s promotion manager. 
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of ion’s effect on newspa- 
pers, which will occupy the ma- 
jor portion of the May 15 morn- 
ing session. In addition to Mr. 
McConnell, speakers will include 
Jerome Stolzoff, vicepresident in 
charge of television of the Cramer- 


Krasselt agency, Milwaukee; Jerry 
N. Jordan of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who will present for 
the first time the findings of his 
two years of research on the effect 
of television on sports events; 
Belden Morgan of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant; NNPA Presi- 
dent Fred Lowe of the Norfolk 
(Va.) Newspapers, and George 
Morris of the New York News. 
E & P Awards 

N. F. Lawler, director of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion for 
Nash Motors Division of the 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. will be the 
principal speaker at the conven- 
tion banquet Tuesday evening, 
May 16. 

Court Conlee, Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Journal promotion direc- 
tor, is local program chairman, 
assisted by Andrew Hertel, Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Sentinel. 

Charles T. Stuart publisher of 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER, will present 
E&P promotion contest awards. 

s 


Arkansas Democrat 
Has 224-Pg. Edition 

LittLe Rock, Ark.—Arkansas 
progress for the half-century was 
traced in a 13-section, 224-page 
special edition published by ihe 
Arkansas Democrat April 23. 
Preparation was started in No- 
vember. The edition contained 
359,800 lines of ads; 379 dis- 
play ads; 80 full-page ads. 

City Editor Allen Tilden said 
“Every line of editorial copy—373 
columns—was written in the city 
room. It was not put together 


with paste pot and shears.” 
EDITOR & 








= For Higher Pay 
_In Circulation 


The American Newspaper Guild 
announced this week a program 
of collective bargaining standards 
for circulation employes which is 
based primarily on the premise 
that circulation departments have 
become revenue-producing depart- 
ments. 

Backing up the demands which 
each Guild unit will be expected 
to make in negotiations, ANG 
quoted a bulletin issued by the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
‘Association showing circulation 
revenue up 64% from 1942 to 
194 

A report of a special conference 
of circulation unit workers at St. 
Louis, Mo. stated: “Today a cir- 
culation man whether he be called 
a branch manager. district man- 
ager, inspector or supplyman is a 
specialist in his field. Through his 
diligent effort and hard work he 
has placed his department in an 
increased income position that 
provides for 40% or more of 
the publishers’ total yearly rev- 
enue.” 

The specific aim of the drive, 
the Guild Reporter said, will be 
to obtain a $100-a-week minimum 
for key personnel in the circula- 
tion departments. 

Points in the St. Louis Confer- 
ence program were listed as: 

A’ salary minimum for outside 
circulation employes equal to the 
key classifications in the editorial 
and advertising departments. 

Elimination of bonus, commis- 
sion and incentive systems. 

Elimination of split shifts and 
six-day weeks. 

Compensation for use of pri- 
vately-owned cars on a per-mile 
basis and with a 52-week guar- 
antee. 

Publisher assume all losses in- 
curred in the conduct of his busi- 
ness. 

Adequate, clean, safe 
healthful branch - stations. 
penses incurred. 


s 
Worcester Dailies’ 
Film Boosts City 

Worcester, Mass.—The Wor- 
cester Telegram, Evening Gazette, 
and stations WTAG and WTAG- 
FM are publicizing the city as an 
industrial site through the medium 
of a motion picture, “Worcester 
—The Industrial Capital of New 
England.” 

It was first shown to the Ad- 
vertising Club of Worcester. It 
will be shown May 9 and 10 to 
New York City advertising ex- 


and 
Ex- 


ecutives and industrial leaders. 
Showings are scheduled in Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Chicago, San 


Francisco, Los Angeles, and other 
cities. 

Jeffrey Lynn, movie actor, son 
of a Worcester industrial worker, 
appears in the film. 
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Capital Airlines SPECIAL ALL-EXPENSE 
FLIGHTS are proving the most sensa- 
tional circulation-getters in many years! 
Let Capital plan a complete ALL- 
EXPENSE VACATION as a Circulation 
Contest Prize for your carrier boys and 
watch how new subscriptions pour in! 
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Capital 


AIRLINES 


Special Flights 


IN PRIVATE CAPITALINERS 







Capital Airlines today books MORE 
Special Flights than any other airline in 
the world! As the world’s leader in this 
field, Capital is especially equipped by 
experience and “know how’’ to plan a 
successful Air Tour Contest Prize for you. 
Transportation, hotels, meals, sight- 
seeing, etc., Capital delivers a complete 
LOW COST Contest “Package” to any 
city or resort in the U. S. A. 

















MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR DETAILS 
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ABOUT CAPITAL'S SPECIAL CONTEST FLIGHTS 


Pee es ee ee 2 ee eS ae Oy 
Special E 

B Capital Aisiiness Matlonal Airport, Washington 1, D.C. a 

| Please send me complete information about your All- y 
Expense Special Flights to any city in the U.S.A—and how ff 

i 1 can use these flights as Circulation Contest Prizes. 

Bane H 

eae .... i 

§  - Newspaper i 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 





A Writer’s Casebook; 
‘I Sell What I Write”’ 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 
Graduate School of J: li 





I SELL WHAT I WRITE, by Jules 
Archer. New York: Frederick Fell. 
Inc., 386 Fourth Ave. 220 pp. $2.50. 
Here’s the casebook of a free- 

lancer who lands regularly in 

Collier's, Cosmopolitan, or De- 

tective Tales; in the Saturday 

Evening Post, Esquire or Dime 

Mystery; in the American Maga- 

zine, Coronet, or Sports Action. 

Jules Archer wrote two million 

words for the wastebasket before 
he sold a line as a free-lance, but 
he had a good job writing adver- 
tising in the meanwhile. Which is 
an alimentary caution worth ob- 
serving. 
Archer thinks even one million 
words is too much to write for 
nothing. You can’t help much 
telling people how to write, he 
says, but you can let them look 
over your shoulder and watch 
you work. 

So he lists the mistakes of his 
wastebasket and takes the reader 
step by step through his own ex- 
perience with five classes of arti- 
cle and four types of fiction. “I 
Sell What I Write” is case history, 
specified and frank. Archer tells 
where the idea for each piece 
originated, where in particular he 
went for facts, how he angled 
and shaped the handling, where 
he sold it, and the advice editors 
gave him. 

He recalls his mistake of writ- 
ing for himself instead of for edi- 
tors and readers, of writing what 
he thought editors and readers 
ought to have instead of what 
editors buy and readers read. 
Then someone advised him, 
“Write what you know about.” 
But what Archer knew about, 
editors thought readers wouldn't 
care about. He clicked when he 
learned what every seasoned re- 
porter and editor has discovered. 
He had to go after facts before 
he could begin to write. He had 
to dramatize it so readers would 
see it was skin off their nose and 
new skin back on it. 

In article after article, story 
after story, Archer takes you 
through these and other points, 
with a little precept and a lot 
of narrative. 


- 

International Adman 

L. R. Hill, vicepresident of Grant 
Advertising, has been appointed 
director of the International Divi- 
sion (New York), co-ordinating 
the activities of Grant’s foreign 
operations, and supervising the ac- 
tivities of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet; 
Coca-Cola Export Corporation; 
and International General Elec- 
tric. 
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Columbia University, New York 
A Privilege 


Winston-Salem. N. C.—On 
Good Friday. the Winston- 
Salem Sentinel front-paged a 
photo montage of Christ's 
Crucifixion by Staff Photogra- 
pher Jean Cunningham. 

A few days after Easter. a 
letter arrived on the desk of 
City Editor Sherman Shore 
which said: 

“Thank you for publishing 
the Crucifixion in the Sentinel. 
A young man in my home 
b very int ted in the 
picture. He didn’t know why 
Jesus died on the cross, and 
it was my privilege to explain 
as best I could to him. Thank 
you for that privilege.” 








2 Southern Newsmen 
Receive Commendation 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—Two news- 
papermen have been h d by 





AT ANPA—Saying hello to a friend are Edward A. Chappel. left. 
publisher of the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) New Yorker, and Frank C. 
Clough, editorial director of Speidel Newspapers, Pal: 


lo Alto, Calif. 





Police Close Case, 


Daily Posts Reward 

SEATTLE, Wash. — The Seattle- 
Post-Intelligencer has offered a 
$1,000 reward for information 
leading to the whereabouts, dead 
or alive, of Mrs. Margaret Mor- 
ris, 43 wife of a Seattle police 
captain and mother of two grown 
children. She disappeared from 
her home the night of May 31, 
1949. 

On April 28 the police depart- 
ment announced the fruitless 
search will be abandoned. The 
same day the Post-Intelligencer, 
as a public service and to keep 
the search alive, announced it will 
pay $1,000 for information lead- 
ing to the missing woman. 


Thanks A Thousand 

GREENSBORO, N. C.—One five- 
column cut publicizing a Damon 
Runyon Cancer Fund drive of 
high school students resulted in 
1,000 “Thank you” letters to the 
Greensboro Daily News. The 
letters from the pupils were de- 
livered personally to Executive 
Editor Miles H. Wolff. 


Kettering Honored 

Charles F. Kettering, research 
consultant and a director of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., received the 
Bronze Plaque of Achievement at 
the Celebrity Luncheon of the 
Advertising Club of New York 
on May 3. 





the Southern Association of Sci- 
ence and Industry for outstanding 
coverage of scientific and indus- 
trial developments. 

Chester S. Davis of the Win- 
ston-Salem (N. C.) Journal and 
Sentinel, was commended for 
“comprehensive presentation of 
the overall objectives of the as- 
sociation.” Hal Yockey of the 
New Orleans (La.) Times-Picay- 
une was cited for “outstanding 
coverage and interpretation of a 
scientific meeting in New Orleans.” 


Fight Tax Law 


Jackson, Mich. — A_ 1949 
Michigan state sales tax law is 
being challenged by the publishers 
of the Vicksburg Weekly Com- 
mercial. Meredith and Bernice 
Clark, co-owners seek to upset the 
act requiring businessmen to list 
their gross receipts, as reported 
for federal income tax, with the 
sales tax division of the state de- 
partment of revenue. 


Students Take Over 


LawRENCE, Kan.—While Editor 
Whitley Austin of the Salina 
(Kan.) Journal was attending 
conventions, four students from 
the William Allen White School 
of Journalism wrote the editorials. 
Now Editor Clyde M. Reed, Jr. 
of the Parsons Sun has asked 
Dean Burton W. Marvin for the 
same kind of service. 


ment 


and editor. 


world. 





CHINA IS IN THE NEWS! 


The First Authoritative China Source Book Since 1946. 


CHINA HANDBOOK 1950— 
Revised to Jan. |, 1950 
e > latest basic data on China compiled on the spot during 
1949, 


© Up-to-date Chinese domestic and international affairs docu- 


® Background and current data in tables and text. 
Essential for the editor, commentator, and political writer. 


Clothbound, 800 pages—Price $10.00 
THE NEWS BEHIND THE NEWS— 


“Dateline: CHINA” by Hollington K. Tong, veteran publisher 
© The inside story of China coverage by American correspond- 
e cine, of modern press relations between China and the 
®@_Why ‘the Marshall mission failed to accomplish its purpose. 


© The Chinese version of the ‘Stilwell incident.’ 
© Life in the Chungking Press Hostel. 


Clothbound, 269 pages—$3.50 


at your favorite bookstore or: 


ROCKPORT PRESS, Inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., Dept. E 
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Japanese Given 
10 Points for 
Judging Press 


Toxyo — Readers of Japanese 
newspapers are being schooled in 
attitude toward the press by Oc- 
cupation authorities in an effort to 
eliminate “gorotsuki” or gangster 
newspapers. 

An up-to-now inability on the 
part of Japanese newspaper read- 
ers to distinguish between honest 
presentation of the news and 
license has resulted in a number 
of innocent persons being black- 
mailed by gangster publishers. 
This prompted the Civil Affairs 
Section of the Occupation to spon- 
sor public meetings on the subject 
of gangster or shakedown news- 
papers. 

At one of these meetings, Maj. 
Daniel C. Imboden, press officer 
for General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters, suggested that readers 
measure the worth of a newspa- 
per on a basis of the following 
10 points: 

1) Does my newspaper keep me 
informed about all matters which 
affect my daily life? 

2) Can I believe what it prints, 
and is it so truthful that from 
time to time it prints corrections 
of mistakes it has made? 

3) Does it report both sides of 
controversial issues, letting me 
know what individuals have to say 
about accusations against them? 

4) Is it constructive in its edi- 
torial policy, striving to work out 
solutions for local and national 
problems instead of merely op- 
posing the efforts of others to 
solve them? 

5) Is it fighting to democratize 
Japan and prevent all forms of to- 
talitarianism? 

6) Is it fearless in pointing out 
all evils which may afflict my 
community, including gangsterism, 
graft and privilege? 

7) Is it written in a language I 
can understand easily? 

8) Does it include something 
for everyone in the family includ- 
ing the wife and children? 

9) Does it show good taste by 
avoiding lascivious details which 
I prefer not to have come to the 
attention of my children? 

10) Does it have a bright rather 
than a dull character? 

If the reader has been able to 
answer “yes” to all 10 questions, 
Major Imboden said, the news- 
paper he reads is superior. 

If the answer to eight or nine 
questions are affirmative the news- 
paper is fairly good, but if the 
reader put “no” after four or five 
of the questions the newspaper is 
not good. If the reader answered 
six of the questions in the nega- 
tive, the major declared, he owes 
it to himself to look for another 
newspaper. 

What the publishers thought of 
the test was not reported. 
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fate. AIR MEMO 


Facts on the Air Age 


by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 





Jet-Powered Poison for undersea raiders 
—that’s the speedy Martin Mercator. 
First U. S. Navy jet-powered patrol plane, 
the land-based Mercator is designed to 
handle such jobs as smashing enemy sub- 
marines in their pens—sowing seams of 
mines to confine them to their harbors— 
attacking them en route to their deadly 
missions—shepherding convoys and guard- 
ing our continental approaches! 


Besides carrying mines, torpedoes and 
depth charges, the Mercator can be 
equipped with sono-buoys and other 
modern underwater submarine detection 
devices. Most elusive aircraft of its kind 
ever built, the new Navy patrol plane has 
fighter-type gree fs ee high rate of 
roll and climb, and lightning-fast response 
to controls for a ae of its carrying 
capacity. Two reciprocating engines for 
economical long-range power and two jets 
for extra bursts of speed: are uniquely 
teamed in the P4M Mercator’s two na- 
celles. It’s another advanced design pro- 
duced by the well integrated engineering 
team Martin offers its customers today. 


 f 


Walking PX .. . A new Arctic survival kit 
which weighs only 24 lbs., yet contains 
everything necessary to keep a stranded 
airman alive for several days, has been 
developed by the U. S. Air Force. The 
streamlined kit doubles as a pilot seat, is 
part of the parachute harness, and con- 
tains a vacuum-packed sleeping bag, 
canned-heat cook stove, .22 caliber revolv- 
er, mittens, ski goggles, signaling mirror 
and flares, waterproof matches, wool 
socks, compass, water container, pocket 
knife, survival manual and food packets. 





TWA Leases Martin 2-0-2s .. . Trans 
World Airline, which has ordered 30 new 
Martin 4-0-4 Airliners for 1951 delivery, 
has also leased twelve 36-passenger Martin 
2-0-2 aircraft from the Martin Company 
for delivery starting in July. These high- 
speed, modern design twin-engine planes 
will go into service on TWA’s medium and 
short haul domestic flights, supplementing 
61 Constellations in operation or on order. 


. Eastern Air Lines set a 
new record in air transportation in 1949 
with the completion of 15 consecutive 
years of profitable operation. Eastern has 
ordered 35 new Martin 4-0-4 Airliners to 
moderize its twin-engine fleet . . . Civil 
Aeronautics Administration records at the 
end of 1949 showed how large agricultural 
aviation has grown. The CAA figures 
showed that 1,724 operators were using 
4,906 planes in crop dusting, spraying, 
seeding, fertilizing and defoliating . 
“Tom Thumb” synthetic radio tube, about 
the size of a match head, may be the 
Air Force’s answer to the question of how 
to reduce the weight and size of its air- 
borne equipment. Called a “fieldstor,” the 
tiny tube is now in an early stage of devel- 
opment. In appearance, it: resembles the 
end of an eye dropper and is 1/90th the 
size of the present-day tube. Possible 
adaptation of the small tube to civilian 
usage is seen in such items as radios, tele- 
vision, hearing aids, fire and burglar 
alarms, thermostats, etc. 





Unusual Feature .. . The U. S. Air Fore 
has revealed that the Martin XB 51, its 
first postwar ground support bomber, has 
a variable angle of attack wing which 
enables the plane to take off and land 
without assuming a nose-up attitude. In- 
stead, the angle at which the wing meets 
the air is adjusted lS the pilot so that the 
required amount of lift is obtained for 
take-off while the fuselage remains prac- 
tically horizontal. The XB-51 is the first 
bomber to use this feature. 


E< 


New Navy Escape Cabin . The Navy 
Bureau a Aeronautics has developed a 
pod-shaped ejection cockpit capsule de- 
signed to serve as a _parachute-borne, 
emergency-escape vehicle for pilots of 
high-flying supersonic aircraft. Slated for 
flight check after satisfactory preliminary 
tests, the breakaway cockpit is pressurized 
and insulated to insure protection against 
rarefied atmosphere and extreme cold. For 
release, the pilot pulls a lever and the 
escape capsule is blown clear of the plane. 
A large parachute gives easy descent. 
Three stabilizing tail fins prevent tum- 
bling. The capsule will float if it alights on 
water and can be unhooked to float clear 
of the craft proper in the event of a crash 
landing at sea. 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable 


Aircraft Since 1909 
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Counter and Telephone 
Sales Advice Offered 


By Herbert W. Tushingham, 
CAM. Camden (N. J.) Courier Post 


MASCULINE members of the 
trade can do well to listen to the 
fair CAMs who are close to the 
transient sales firing line. 

I quote from a talk given by 
Mrs. Louise Dore, CAM. Plain- 
field (N. J.) Courier-News on 
Counter and Telephone selling: 

“Human nature is the same in 
large or small cities, the only dif- 
ference lies in numbers. Apply- 
ing this to Want Ads, I would 
say ‘More numbers, less Time.’ 
‘Less numbers, More Time.’ 
More time to study human nature. 

“At the counter, selling is more 
than just that. For the person 
coming to the office to place an 
ad is often making his first visit 
to the newspaper. Our job at the 
counter is that of selling him not 
only a want ad, but also the 
rest of the paper. For the power 
of suggestion is contagious. 

Timid Want Ads 

“Voluntary Want Ads are timid 
and can only be coaxed into our 
columns through reader confi- 
dence, which in turn comes only 
through conscientious attention 
to copy. 

“On our paper, copy attention 
is paramount. It is gone over 
with a fine tooth comb, not alone 
for a misstatement, which would 
label it misleading, but also for 
improvement for results. 

“This scrutiny often brings ob- 
jections. But if reader interest 
and reader protection is your pol- 
icy, here is a recipe for volun- 
tary linage. 

“Another policy is rewording 
an ad to fill the minimum. You 
say ‘That takes too much -time,’ 
or ‘Why give a line if the adver- 
tiser was willing to run it as it 
was?’ Here are the answers: 
More results, more satisfied cus- 
tomers, more of that precious 
voluntary linage, and, perhaps, 
more circulation. 

“Now for prices in ads offering 
used merchandise. This usually 
means a struggle with most ad- 
Vertisers. The main objection 
being that of the neighbors know- 
ing what things sold for. Also 
the belief that more could have 
been had if the price did not 
appear in the ad. 

Most Active Markets 

“This is equally true of the 
‘rental columns’: ‘Furnished 
Rooms’ are old year-round stand- 
bys. Here, too, the neighbors 
must not know the rental. This 
also goes for the apartment owner 
who mentions no rental price, but 
puts in a telephone number, 
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knowing he will get a hundred 
calls. 

“An alert Classified personnel 
knows what markets are now most 
active. The fact is that market 
shortages in most things no longer 
exist and installment buying is on 
the up and-up. Therefore, the 
advertiser who leaves out price 
in his ad is only fooling himself. 

“Then there is the blind ad. 
On this we are promoting a ver- 
bal campaign. The possibilities 
of stamping it out are remote 
but we’ve made some headway. 

“The Courier-News has no 
‘phone room. The young women 
who look after counter customers 
also take voluntary; follow 
through on expirations, solicit and 
service Classified contract adver- 
tisers by phone. 

“On calling back for a renewal 
of an expiration, new copy should 
be suggested, for if the jirst one 
brought no results, the second 
might not either, and the adver- 
tiser is a long time inserting ihe 
next ad. 

3A of B 

“The telephone sales girl has 
three avenues from which to get 
business. The first, by renewals 
of voluntary ads. Sounds casy, 
but because they were voluntary 
they were also venture ads and 
must be very tactfully handled. 
If no results were obtained, al- 
ways strive for rewritten copy. 

“The second source is the leads 
from other papers. Here you 
must sell your own newspaper. 
Instead of suggesting to re-run 
the same ad, tell the advertiser 
you understand he has a certain 
service or article to advertise 
and that you have prepared some 
ads for his choice. 

“If it is necessary, prepare copy 
and send it to him through the 
mail. Sell him into your news- 
paper, don’t sell him out of the 
other one. 

“Third, the telephone room has 
a field in the Telephone Directory; 
new material that may not have 
been contacted as yet. New clas- 
Sifications to be built up. Build- 
ing up one classification at a 
time, instead of taking half a 
dozen with three or four ads 
under each one, is the ideal way 
of gaining steady year-round lin- 
age. With us we have concen- 
trated on the ‘Used Article For 
Sale’ column. The fact that we 
have had only one second-hand 
dealer in town for many years, 
and now have only two, speaks 
well for our concentration and 





results on these classifications. 


“Make frequent changes in 
copy, don’t wait for the advertiser 
to say he is not satisfied, but con- 
stantly make him feel that you 
are following his business and 
have his problems at heart. This 
also goes a long way toward 
some more year round linage. 

“As to qualifications for tele- 
phone selling, they are the same 
as in other saleswork, with the 
addition of patience and atten- 
tion to detail. Just how the sales 
girl goes about it depends largely 
on the training methods of her 
supervisor. 

“Never permit your voice io 
become disinterested in finishing 
a 'phone call to a prospect, par- 
ticularly if he has not been sold, 
for it is this disinterest that 
lingers. The sales person who 
leaves this impression has prac- 
tically lost the sale. While the 
voice that leaves cheerful op- 
timism and the impression that 
he expects a call, will probably 
get it weeks later. It works out 
so many times.” 

(Next week—“Ad acknowledg- 
ments Build Good Will’) 


“Wedding Suggestions’ 
New Classification 

ABouT two months ago L. W. 
Averill, CAM, Sacramento (Cal- 
if.) Bee, introduced the classifica- 
tion “Wedding Suggestions” and 
placed it immediately after the 
marriage licenses in the Vital Sta- 
tistics column (adjoining Classi- 
fied). 

The new heading made it pos- 
sible to sell various types of ad- 
vertisers not previously interested 
in Classified. For example: six 
printers offered wedding invita- 
tions, announcements, etc. They 
had never used any type of news- 
paper advertising before. The 
feature started with 31 advertisers 
and has grown to 40 with nearly 
all on a yearly contract. 

“The first 18 days we carried 
670 insertions and 2,878 lines,” 
said Mr. Averill. 

Clarence Diffenderfer, CAM, 
Stockton (Calif.) Record, picked 
up the idea and broke with 37 
accounts. He backs it up with 
small r.o.p. promotion. They also 
have published a series of 14 
quarter-page display promotion 
ads each featuring a large photo 
of a department member inviting 
the public to call him (or her) 
for ad writing assistance. Very 
effective! 


Meeting Notices 


As A reminder, we suggest a 
classification that is not new, but 
could be well supported in more 
cities than at the present iime. 
Publish the heading “Meetings” 
and solicit notices of the many or- 
ganization and club meetings in 
the city and suburbs. Your City 
Desk would welcome an outlet 
for the many requests they re- 
ceive for free reading notices. 


EDITOR & 





A Correction 

IN RELATING the history of de- 
veloping Person-to-Person Want 
Ads (E&P, April 8), ‘it was er- 
roneously reported that E. O 
McCann, CAM, Decatur (lIil.) 
Herald and Review, had “further 
develolped and expanded” on the 
basic plan of the feature. 

A ‘special Flat Rate for non- 
commercial transient classified was 
introduced by Mr. McCann in 
1938. The same rates: 1 day 25c; 
3 days 50c; 7 days $1, have been 
in effect for 12 years. This not 
only illustrates the basic difference 
between Person-to-Person and Flat 
Rate, but corrects the impression 
the Herald-Review’s plan was 
based on the Person-to-Person 
program. 


Repair Directory 

A REPAIR DIRECTORY to take ad- 
vantage of the seasonal interest 
in home repairs in early summer 
has been introduced by the Jowa 
Falls Citizen and Hardin County 
Times, twin-weeklies of lowa 
Falls. 

The new department is carried 
on the classified page under a 
standing head. All of the 21 ads 
are uniform and run at the regu- 
lar rate. 

“We sold all the ads for eight 
weeks,” Don H. McMillen, classi- 
fied manager, said. “We promised 
merchants we would change their 
copy every week and we would 


run the ads in the repair directory, 


only if they took all 16 insertions. 
The whole directory with inser- 
tions twice a week for eight 
weeks took less than a day to 
sell.” 


New Promotion Piece 

“Clicking with Classified,” a 
promotion idea for Want Ad de- 
partments, is being syndicated by 
the Howard Parish Classified Ad- 
vertising Service of Miami, Fla. 

The new feature is a six-page 
illustrated folder of hints, hunches 
and humor about Classified adver- 
tising. The folders are individu- 
alized, with each newspaper’s own 
logotype on front and back. Ini- 
tial release is dated for June. 


_ 
Bishop Writes Prayer 
For Editor Jarreau 

ALEXANDRIA, La. — Rollo Car- 
nal Jarreau, editor and publisher 
of Alexandria Daily Town Talk, 
has réceived his 62nd annual Lay 
Reader’s Certificate and License 
from the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

In recognition of his unprece- 
dented record of church service, 
the Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, 
presiding bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United 
States, composed a special prayer 
for divine blessings on Mr. Jar- 
reau, now 80, who his been 
church organist, choir director, 
Sunday School superintendent and 
teacher. Mr. Jarreau began his 
career on the Town Talk in 1883. 
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The Advertising Research 
Foundation’s initial survey 
showed Dr. Crane FIRST 


among women readers of the 
Akron Beacon Journal. 

Remember, this poll included 
the 14 outstanding columnists 
in Akron! 

Dr. Crane arted 40% ed 
than Mrs. Roosevelt and 
above Drew Pearson in “the 
combined votes of both men and 
women. 


Dr. Crane is Tops 


The Scripps-Howard survey 
at Columbus showed Dr . Crane 
FIRST of its 10 topnotch col- 
umnists among women readers 
and third among the men! 

Dr. Crane’s top rating is based 


in part on the “diversified 
menu” he offers newspaper 
re 


rs. 

He avoids the usual “column 
monotony” typical of the aver- 
age columni who generally 
follows one of these 3 invari- 


able patterns six days per 

week: 
No.1 No. 2 0.3 
Love Politics Children 
Love Politics Children 
Love Politics Children 
Love Politics Children 
Love Politics Children 
Love Politics Children 


Crane’s Varied Menu 


Dr. Crane varies his column 
menu to strike the appetites of 
all types of reader. Here is his 
weekly formula: 


Monday ....: Children 
Tuesday ..... Marriage 
Wednesday . Personality 
Thursday Love 

Friday ...... Mental Health 
Saturday . Winning Friends 


Dr. Crane’s Tests 


At Northwestern University, 
Dr. Crane taught the courses 
in Experimental and Applied 
Psychology. With his trained 
research workers, he devel- 
oped these famous Rating 
Scales, now available to your 
readers: 

Tests for Sweethearts 

Tests for Parents 

Test for Employers 

Test for Employees 

Marriage Tests 

Test for Good Teachers 


Nowadays the public de- 
mands scientific prestige and 
wide practical Seance in its 
Marriage Counsellors. 

Some columnists have a Ph.D. 
degree. Others hold an M.D. 


° 
Home Office 


Syndicate Building 
Mellott, Ind. 


THE HOPKINS SYNDICATE, 
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very wi 
clever 
Case W-280: Ted B., aged 
32, fell in love with a girl 


“But, Dr. Crane, I knew 
they would never be happy 
together,” his married sister 
told me. 








“Their home backgrounds 
were entirely unlike. My 
husband and I both realized 
they were simply infatuated 
with each other. 

“But Ted is as stubborn as 
a mule, so I knew it would do 
no good to argue with him. 

“Besides, it just makes a 
man défend his choice all the 
more ardently if his relatives 
criticize his girl friend. 

“So I decided to use some 
of your Lay Ep eo strategy. 
I acted as if I was in favor of 
the marriage and invited them 
to visit us for two weeks, 


id. 
PLOT threw them to- 
gether for breakfast, lunch and 
dinner. Ted enjoyed himself 
for a first few days. 
ut his girl began to show 
off . disadvantage in several 
little ways, and Ted vaguely 
sensed this fact. 
“He hadn’t noticed it be- 
fore because he had always 
seen her in her own setti 
of night clubs and dance halls. 
“Now that she was in our 
home and thus in| Ted’s type of 
e, she be- 
gan to eda on his nerves. 
“Ted had thought she was 
cute as a night club dancer. 
He didn’t even object too 
much to her frequent drink- 
ing, for this seemed natural 
against the backdrop of a 








THE WorrRyY CLINIC 


GEORGE W. CRANE, Ph.D., MLD. 


Cupid isn’t blind! So Ted’s sister saved him from a 
mwise marriage by using “horse sense.” 
strategy opened Cupid’s eyes! 


Her 


nag him before the first week 
was over, and Ted never could 


liom. My 
husband and I tried to be most 
diplomatic. 
the opera and to the theater. 
“But we also left them alone 
a great deal, too. And they 
both thanked us very much 
when ‘Ted took her home at 
the end of her visit. 
“Meanwhile, Ted had not re- 
ceived one word of criticism 
from us, nor had we even in- 
timated any objection to his 
girl friend. 
“Within the next month, 
they broke their 
. Dr. Crane, don’t 
you am I did the right 


. INDEED! This tactful 
sister ‘did what every such 
family should try when they 
see a son or daughter infatua- 
ted with an obviously unsuit- 
able sweetheart. 

First, don’t engage in vio- 
lent criticism of that prospec- 
tive mate, for when his rela- 
tives attack his judgment, the 
young man just defends his 
choice that much more 
strongly. 

But the more he recites the 
virtues of his girl friend, the 
more he will actually believe 
them, for a salesman thus can 
talk himself into believing his 
own sales story. 

Furthermore, if everybody 
attacks the girl, his chivalry 
may cause him to go to her 
defense. 

We parents should invite 
our child’s sweetheart into our 
own home. We should be 
courteous and friendly. 

If the stranger harmonizes, 
well and good not, our 
yey will vaguely sense this 


“TD help objectify the rating 
process, send for my 100- 
point “Tests for Sweethearts,” 
based on the confidential con- 
—" of over 2,000 engaged 
folks. 


however, 


apbook these true “Case 
Records” taken from my pro- 
fessional files. Then add the 
various Rating Scales and 
bulletins. Soon you will have 
a practical textbook of every- 





vern, 
“Besides, she now began to 


day psychology. 








SCIENTIFIC BULLETINS FOR READERS 


How to Lose 10 lbs. in 10 Days 
Sex Problems in Marriage 

Sex Problems of Young People 
Practical Family Budget Chart 
How Prevent Nervous Breakdowns 


poe 
medico- 





There are major reasons. 
why , you should add Dr. 
famous ‘‘WORRY 

to your newspaper’ s 


CLINIC” 

educational curriculum 
«(1) Dr. Crane is the best. 
qualified in his sientific back- 
ground. He holds two Bg 


degrees—the Ph.D. the 
M.D. Besides, his textbooks 


have been adopted Bag 345 uni-- 
veers and colleg 

He is hanpil 

and the father of auldren. 
now enrolled in grammar, high 
school and ——-. > so he’s no 
“braintruster” theorist on child 
psychology or marriage prob- 


lems. 

(3) He is a moral educator 
and never advocates divorce in 
his column or in the serv- 
ice to readers. He has taught a 
Sunday school class for the past 


30 years. 
(4) As physician, he gives 
your readers the right of 
“privileged communication” so 
their — —= thus os smiasted 
even from ae 
(5) He has Shandied 000,000 
letters from readers, so he 
knows the heart cries 
problems of Americans as no 
other columnist does. Over 
40,000,000 Americans read Dr. 
Crane daily! Millions more 
listen to his radio talks. 


Helpful Mail Service 


Dr. Crane offers your readers 
a confidential and very hel = 
mail oo bona a 5 

our circulation each year. 

”. This mail service extends the 
newspaper’s educational influ- 
ence its the homes, schools 
and churches. 

Last year over 1,500 priests 
and clergymen wrote to 
Crane! So did over 1,200 school 
executives and teachers. 

The letters from parents and 
teen-agers flood his office every 


day. 

In addition to Ry - 
ters of advice. Crane 
leases special t-sentific bulletins 
of 7,500-word length on timely 
and vital topics. 

Add Dr. — he yore see 
paper “facu Mice at once, for 
is not only the most popular but 
the best qualified Love and 
Marriage Counsellor in the 
world today! 


. 
Chicago Office 
520 N. Michigan 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


INC. 


Editors Discuss 
Exchange of 
Journalists 


TuirTy editors and publishers 
discussed a proposed plan for “ex- 
change fellowships in journalism 
between English-speaking coun- 
tries” at a luncheon April 27 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, given by Basil Brewer, pub- 
lisher of the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard-Times. 

Those present voted to organize 
themselves as a temporary com- 
mittee with Mr. Brewer as chair- 
man to examine all ramifications 
of the proposal. G. Prescott Low. 
publisher of the Quincy (Mass.) 
Patriot-Ledger, was n>med_ tem- 
porary secretary. Mr. Brewer was 
authorized to set up an advisory 
‘committee of six. 

As host at the luncheon, Mr. 
Brewer outlined his preliminary 
‘ideas for the plan. He said that in 
‘previous fellowship attempts, such 
as the Walter Hines Paige Fellow- 
ships in 1927-28, under which ex- 
penses were borne by an outside 
‘organization, the “pattern was not 
Tealistic.” He suggested a work- 
able plan would involve exchange 
‘of journalists for a year between 
an American paper and one in 
England, or South Africa, or some 
other English-speaking nation, 
with each man being paid the go- 
ing wage by the newspaper he 
‘visits and works on. Mr. Brewer 
said “the accent would be on 
youth” and the program was not 
‘designed for exchange of manag- 
‘ing editors or star men in key po- 
‘sitions. 

Oscar Stauffer, Topeka State 
Journal, reported favorably of his 
‘experiences in hiring an English 
girl reporter for some time on that 
paper last year. Wm. J. Pape, 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican 
‘and American, who was born and 
educated in England, predicted 
there would be many journalists 
from there who would want to 
‘come to the U. S. and there would 
be a wide choice. J. N. Heiskell, 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette, sug- 
gested the 12-month fellowship be 
split with six months ezch on two 
papers. 

In reply to a question as to 
what the selection method would 
‘be, Mr. Brewer assured the pub- 
lishers they would know well in 
advance the man they were going 
to have and all about his back- 
ground. Organizetion problems 
including the question of travel 
funds were left to be worked out 
by the executive committee. 

Others attending the luncheon 
‘were: 

W. W. Vosburgh, editorial di- 
rector of the Waterbury Republi- 
can & American; Raymond J. Fan- 
ning, executive editor, Republican 
& American; John R. Reitemeyer, 
publisher, Hartford Courant; Rob- 
ert J. Arthur, editor, Scranton 
Tribune-Scrantonian; Orvip G. An- 
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Benjamin Franklin Arminger. left, 74-year-old manager of the INP 
bureau in Philadelphia, and Connie Mack reverse the roles that 


won Poor Richard 





drews, general manager, New 
London Day; Barnard L. Colby, 
assistant general manager, New 
London Day. 

Edward J. Delaney, publisher, 
Fall River (Mass.) Herald-News; 
Samuel L. Latimer, Jr., publisher, 
Columbia (S. C.) Record-State; 
Joe M. Bunting, general manager, 
Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph; 
Duncan Oliphant, Portland (Me.) 
Press-Herald; Dan B. Gaylord, 
publisher, Cape Cod (Mass.) 
Standard-Times; Charles J. Lewin, 
editor, New Bedford Standard- 
Times; William A. Townes, man- 
ager, Santa Rosa (Cal.) Press 
Democrat & Evening Press. 

Talbot Patrick, editor, Rock 
Hill (S. C.) Evening Herald; 
Robert M. White, editor of the 
Mexico (Mo.) Ledger; A. G. 
Ruthman, partner, Gilman, Nicoll 
& Ruthman; Roger Hawthorne, 
secretary of the English-Speaking 
Union, New York City; Joseph L. 
Jones, vicepresident and foreign 
manager, United Press; Carl P. 
Slane, president and publisher, 
Peoria Journal-Star; William 
Dwight, managing editor, Holyoke 
(Mass.) Transcript; Blanche Hix- 
son Smith, editor, Meriden 
(Conn.) Record - Journal; Wayne 
C. Smith, publisher, Meriden Rec- 
ord-Journal; Dore Silverman, 
Birmingham (England) Herald, 
and Joe W. Seacrest, publisher, 
Lincoln (Neb.) Journal Star. 

s 


Dimitman Joins 
Newark Star-Ledger 

Newark, N. J.—Appointment 
of E. Z. Dimitman as executive 
editor of the Newark Star-Ledger, 
a Newhouse newspaper, was made 
May 1 by Philip H. Hochstein, 
editor. 

Mr. Dimitman, former execu- 
tive editor of the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Inquirer and Chicago (Ill.) 
Sun, has been freelancing. 

a 


Elected to AP 

The Associated Press Board of 
Directors, at its meeting just con- 
cluded, elected a new group of 19 
radio and one television stations 
to AP membership. 


citations for them. 


Arminger Gets 
Club Citation 


PHILADELPHIA—Benjamin Frank- 
lin Arminger, chief of the Phila- 
delphia bureau of International 
News Photos, received the Poor 
Richard Club’s Citation of Merit 
last week. 

Mr. Arminger, who is 74 and 
head of the INP office here for 
over 30 years, has been an active 
news photographer in Philadelphia 
for over 50 years. 

Mr. Arminger was honored 
with Connie Mack, 87, who is 
celebrating his 50th anniversary 
as manager of the Athletics. One 
of the photographer’s early as- 
signments was coverage of the A’s 
first American League game. 

The citation said: 

“Through the medium of his 
camera he has caught and pre- 
served the posterity of the drama 
of ‘a free people at work and at 
play; at worship and at war; he 
has reported faithfully their po- 
litical campaigns; their athletic 
events; their beauty pageants and 
scientific and educational activities; 
their achievements and crrors; 
their labor disputes; their crimes 
and disasters. 

“To each of these events he 
brought the objectivity of the true 
newspaperman, preserving in the 
split second flash of a shutter a 
film record of events as they ac- 
tually happened.” 

e 


Lait Says Costello 
Has Started Suit 


Jack Lait, editor of the New 
York Daily Mirror, confirmed on 
May 4 that a $500,000 libel suit 
has been started by Frank Cos- 
tello, slot machine king, over a 
story relating to the late Charles 
Binaggio, Kansas City political 
boss. 

Up to E&P press time, no papers 
were on file in court, but Mr. 
Lait said Hearst Attorney Charles 
Henry had been served in a suit 
naming Mr. Lait, Lee Mortimer, 
who wrote the story, and the 
Hearst Corp. 


EDITOR & 





Powell River 
Boosts Output 
Of Newsprint 


Vancouver, D. C. — Increased 
production in 1949 and a continu- 
ing machinery speed-up program 
designed to provide 300,000 ions 
of newsprint this year were re- 
vealed by Harold S. Foley, presi- 
dent, at the annual meeting of 
the Powell River Co., Ltd. 

The total added tonnage since 
1948 will reach 40,000 tons with- 
in 18 months to two years, com- 
pany officials estimated. Already 
attained above the 1948 base were 
11,000 tons. This brought the 
1949 tonnage of newsprint pro- 
duced to 285,400, the annual re- 
port shows. 

Latest move in stepping up pro- 
duction was to add 100 feet per 
minute to the speed of one of 
Powell’s four newsprint machines. 
This step alone will add 2,400 
tons annually but will require the 
use of more sulphite. 

Acceleration Planned 

Similar acceleration is planned 
for three other Powell machines. 
This and other improvements in- 
volve a $3,000,000 to $3,500,000 
expenditure this year. Production 
already has been increased 60,000 
tons annually since Powell began 
operation of its new machine in 
September, 1948, Epiror & PuB- 
LISHER learned. 

“During 1949 the demand for 
our newsprint continued to be 
strong and the entire cstimated 
tonnage for 1950 has been sold 
under long-term contracts,” Mr. 
Foley stated. 

Overall production for the year 
exceeded estimates by 4,700 tons, 
all of which was newsprint. In 
addition to setting a new yearly 
production record, a 24-hour 
mark was set when the company’s 
eight machines produced 1,012.3 
tons. 

Newsprint production includes 
the company’s “Supertone News,” 
for rotogravure work, which sells 
$10 above..the current newsprint 
price. 

Success of the year’s operations 
was reflected in $7,678,585 con- 
solidated net profit against $7,307,- 
297 for the preceding year. Divi- 
dends totalled $3.55 a share, in- 
cluding extras. 

- 


Correct AP List 


Due to transposed lines, terms 
of Associated Press directors were 
listed incorrectly in E&P last 
week. (Page 134, April 29). 
Those whose terms expire next 
year are: FE. Lansing Ray, L.'K. 
Nicholson, Roy A. Roberts, Palm- 
er Hoyt, Stuart H. Perry and 
John S. Knight; in .1952—J. R. 
Knowland, Paul Bellamy, Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, James E. Chap- 
ell;. O. .S. Warden and B. M. 
McKelway. 
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Oil Firm Gives 
Annual Report 
In Picture Ad 


Pictorial presentation features 
the current Cities Service Co. ad- 
vertising in 175 newspapers tell- 
ing the story of 1949 operations 
and income of the big oil firm. 
Full page ads include 35 action 
photographs showing Cities Serv- 
ice men and women in their daily 
work. 

Economics Humanized 

Emmett Corrigan, chairman of 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., 
which handled the advertising for 
Cities Service, said: 

“For several years we have 
been suggesting to our corporate 
clients that annual report adver- 
tisments could be made inter- 
esting, even exciting. Having thus 
attracted the attention of the 
reader, they could then do the 
necessary job of humanizing the 
impersonal corporation, and con- 
tributing to better understanding 
of the American economic system. 

“Our thought is that if 500 
corporations should take advan- 
tage of the occasion of publish- 
ing annual report advertisements 
and endowing them with flesh and 
blood, the country would be less 
susceptible to the unwarranted 
claims and charge of dema- 
gogues.” 


Safe-Crackers Get 
$10,000 in Chicago 


CuicaGo—Five safe-crackers in- 
vaded the Chicago Sun-Times ga- 
rage here Sunday, April 30, and 
stole between $10,000 and $11,- 
000 in week-end receipts. Most of 
the garage was in darkness be- 
cause of repairs being made by 
three electricians. 

The robbers, heavily armed, 
rounded up the foreman, Robert 
Lee, 29, six other employes and 
the electricians, marching them all 
into the drivers’ room, a wired- 
off section which contained four 
safes. 

All of the men were ordered 
to lie on the floor. One robber, 
with two revolvers, stood over 
them, while the others worked on 
the safes for an hour, before get- 
ting the money. 


$660 Verdict Given 
In $60,000 Suit 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M.—A New 
Mexico district court jury recently 
found Richard Hindley, publisher 
of the Tucumcari Daily News, 
guilty of libel for statements pub- 
lished in the News. The money 
award of $660.60 went to a for- 
mer cafe owner who had asked 
$60,000. 





Oregonian Launches 
New Classified Service 


PoRTLAND, Ore.—By using 
Western Union for the transmis- 
sion of ad copy, the Oregonian 
may have solved the problem of 
reaching and serving thousands of 
customers in farflung circulation 
territory. 

Classified Manager Harry C. 
McLain said it enables a news- 
paper to do what has not been 
possible before in handling out- 
side advertising: it makes for 
direct and quick supervision of 
policy matters and terms; it licks 
the newspaper’s problem of set- 
ting up agencies or sending out 
special salesmen to serve classi- 
fied advertising customers. 

Promotion Manager George P. 
Griffis and Mr. McLain hit upon 
the telegraph tie-in to offer prompt 
service, with Western Union cm- 
ployes experienced in accurate 
word count and careful transmis- 
sion of copy. Approving the Ore- 
gonian’s proposal, Western Union 
is now cooperating in 27 com- 
munities throughout Oregon and 
southwestern Washington. At no 
extra cost, in any of these towns 
customers may leave ad copy and 
insertion instructions at their local 
telegraph office. 

Adoption of this extra conve- 
nience for people outside of Port- 
land now makes a total of jive 
methods for placing an ad in the 
Oregonian: at Western Union 
Offices, by mail, by telephone, at 
the main or branch offices. 

o 


Communism Quote 
Held Not Libelous 


SCRANTON, Pa.—The Pennsyl- 
vania State Supreme Court has 
thrown out a judgment voted by 
a Lackawanna County Jury in fa- 
vor of Matt McAndrews, a deputy 
county treasurer, who had sued 
the Scranton Republican Publish- 
ing Co., publishers of the Scran- 
ton Tribune, for libel. 

Mr. McAndrews’ charges had 
been based on remarks credited 
to him in the Tribune. 

One statement credited to Mc- 
Andrews was: “Of course we all 
have a little communism today.” 

Justice George W. Maxey’s 
opinion in an 8-to-1 support of 





The News published stat t 
made by a state sanitary inspec- 


tor in an Open session of the Tu- 


cumcari City Commission, accord- 
ing to the defense. 


the newspap maintained the 
plaintiff was no more libeled than 
if it had been reported he had 
said “we all have a little prohibi- 
tion today.”. 
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THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


OFFICES 
CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT 
DALLAS ATLANTA CHARLOTTE _ST. LOUIS 
MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO —_LOS ANGELES 


Call or write your nearest Branham-man regarding 
ASHEVILLE—hub of Western North Carolina. 


The average ASHEVILLE family is definitely above 
average in buying power—by all standards. Per 
family income here was $6,074 in 1948, which is 
$1,543 higher than the national average! 


Retail sales per family here are $5,626, as com- 
pared with the average American family's $3,131. 
Buying habits along with purchasing power clearly 
demonstrate the true quality of rich ASHEVILLE. 
For further details, contact a Branham-man today. 
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To see where the emphasis lay, 
we included 10 of the most em- 
phatic criticisms of the press. 

More than 2,000 books have 
been written in the United States 
about journalism. No convenient 
list of 146 titles could be more 
than a representative selection of 
someone experienced in the field. 
It had to be short enough to be 
usable. Our one claim for it was 
that it included both constructive 
and critical studies and that any 
reasonable choice of 20% of the 
146 titles would provide an ade- 
quate view of the American news- 
paper to any library clientele. 

One journalism teacher criti- 
cized it on the single ground that 
it contained no title issued by 
the press of his university. Three 
newspaper editors and 30 librari- 
ans volunteered approval of the 
list and requested additional copies 
from which to order books. Some 
major books published as recently 
as 1947 are already out of print. 
This matters little: libraries usual- 
ly buy books when they are new, 
and “out of print” items can 
nearly always be _ inexpensively 
obtained from OP dealers; the 
Wilston Bureau, 27 East 22nd 
Street, New York City, for in- 
stance. 

Highlights in Picture 

Highlights in the library picture 
of newspapering and its problems 
were these, according to 193 
responses: 

1. Metropolitan public libraries 
have on the whole the largest, 
best balanced list of books on the 
American newspaper. Not one of 
44 public libraries responding 
from 23 states and the District 
of Columbia included more than 
a reasonable minority of the “pre- 
dominantly critical” books. 

2. Of libraries reporting from 
both small colleges and large uni- 
versities, those in schools teach- 
ing journaiism had the largest, 
best balanced selection. 

3. Perhaps for budgetary rea- 
sons, the libraries of large uni- 
versities reported a far better se- 
lection of newspaper books than 
those of small colleges. 

4. No public library reported 
less than one-third of the key 
list of 146 titles; 61% reported 
having two-thirds of the entire 
list. And 32% of the public li- 
braries reported having 90% or 
more of the 146 titles. 

5. Of 44 small colleges offering 
no courses in journalism, only one 
had as many as two-thirds of the 


In this less-than-20% cate- 
on pole 4 out of the 89 

iversities, or 444%; 12 
£ 60 small colleges, or 20%. 

the 4 universities reporting 
less than 20% of the titles in 
their libraries, 3 were universities 
not teaching journalism; one was 
a university teaching it. 

To Fit Into Budget 

How about this “reasonable 
choice of 20% of the 146 titles 
that would provide an adequate 
view. of the American newspaper 
to any library clientele”? Any 
list so small will stick its neck 
out. So let’s stick it out. Any 
sensible substitution of certain 
titles is all right with us. It is a 
practical necessity to whittle a 
list down so it fits into a budget 
of crowded time or of thinly- 
spread money. 

The New York publisher whose 
query inspired this survey speci- 
fied that his gift to the prepara- 
tory school cdnsist of exactly 12 
books. We suggested the follow- 
ing: 

Brucker’s “Freedom of Infor- 


+ 2. 
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mation,” Macmillan, °49. 
Cox’s “Journey Through My 
Years,” Simon & Schuster, °46, or 


Cooper’s “Barriers Down,” Far- 
rar-Rinehart, °42. 

Jones’ “The Modern Reporter's 
Handbook,” Rinehart, °49. 

Mott’s “American Journalism,” 
Macmillan, ’50, or Jones’ “Jour- 
nalism in the United States,” 
Dutton, '47. 

Johnson’s. “An Honorable Ti- 
tan” (Adolph Ochs), Harpers, ’46. 

Johnson’s “Selected Letters of 
William Allen White,” Holt, °47. 

MacDougall’s “Interpretative 
Reporting,” Macmillan, °48. 

Mott and Casey’s “Interpreta- 
tions of Journalism,” Crofts, °37. 

Radder’s “Newspapers in Com- 
munity Service,” McGraw-Hill, 
°36. 


Stone’s “Fifty Years a Journal- 
ist,” Doubleday Doran, ’21. 

Waldrop’s “Editor and Editorial 
Writer,” Rinehart, ’48. 

Wolseley and Campbell’s “Ex- 
ploring Journalism,” Prentice-Hall, 
"49. 

Then as a cornerstone for the 
newspaper shelves of a college or 
public library we suggest the 
titles in the accompanying chart. 
This includes what I believe is a 
balanced list of predominantly 
constructive books and some that 
are bluntly critical. Both con- 
structive and critical studies are 
necessary to round out any ma- 
ture view. 

This chart suggests a minimum 
list of 30-odd volumes that would 
give a balanced picture of the 
problems and accomplishments of 
the American press—news, edi- 
torial and managerial. It con- 
tains 37 titles from which any 
sensible choice of say, 25 or so 
constructive volumes and half a 


193 REPLIES ON KEY LIST OF 146 TITLES 



































LIBRARIES HAVING: 
LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION: a 

6%, 50% 50% 50% 20% 
4 9 Py 21 3 
1 6 38 10 
22 41 15 14 1 
1 2 14 12 2 
28 58 91 5 16 
97 39 5 

55 97 96 80 16 

dozen critical, would be adequate nouncement of Pulitzer Prizes, 


and illuminating. 

The selection is one man’s 
choice of 20% of the key list 
sent to libraries. An illuminating 
shelf of 30 of them could be 
bought for approximately $125. 
The chart shows also which of 
these books are on the shelves of 
193 libraries in 46 states and the 
District of Columbia. The only 
states from which no replies were 
received were West Virginia and 
Nevada. Shown also is the way 
the holdings of specific, recom- 
mended books in schools that 
teach journalism compare with 
the holdings in schools that do 
not. 

Brucker Book Scarce 

Certain surprising and remedi- 
able lacks show up in this chart. 
Take Brucker’s “Freedom of In- 
formation” for instance. That is 
the newest and certainly one of 
the most factual and thoughtful 
analyses of the flow of informa- 
tion and of the public reaction 
to newspapers. Yet of libraries 
in small colleges teaching journal- 
ism 10 out of 16 of those report- 
ing did not have the Brucker 
book; only 10 out of 44 small 
not teaching journalism 





had it. 

On the other hand, only 5 out 
of 44 large-city public libraries 
failed to have the book. Yet out 
of 89 large universities 55 had 
the Brucker book; 34 did not. 

Waldrop’s “Editor and Editorial 
Writer” is the newest and by far 
the most complete book on the 
editorial page. Yet only 9 out 
of 60 small college libraries, and 
only 34 out of 89 large university 
libraries reported having it. Vi- 
tray’s “Pictorial Journalism” which 
Wolseley and Campbell in their 
recent “Exploring Journalism” de- 
scribed as the outstanding book 
in its field is in only 9 out of 
60 small college libraries, and in 
56 out of 89 large university li- 
braries. 

Sinclair’s “The Brass Check” 
was reported in 42 out of 60 
small college libraries, and Ernst’s 
“The First Freedom” in 38 of 
them. Forty-one out of 44 public 
libraries reported they had Ernst’s 
“The First Freedom”; 70 out of 
89 university libraries had it. 

Librarians pretty generally re- 
ported their belief, from dealing 
with registered borrowers, that 
newspapers should give more pub- 
licity to newspaper standards and 
to the procedures of gathering 
and presenting news. The an- 
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several librarians suggested, would 
be one logical time to explain in- 
teresting—“and widely unknown, 
I assure you”—aspects of news- 
paper coverage and production. 
Last Newspaper Week, one public 
librarian complained, many citi- 
zens apparently discovered from 
the library bulletin board for the 
first time that there was such a 
week, 

Newsmen rather generally have 
taken a dim view of the public’s 
interest in how news is actually 
reported or in how newspapers are 
produced. Yet the wide popularity 
of Stanley Walker’s City Editor 
and of other popularly written 
books on newspaper experiences 
suggests that editors may have 
been unduly modest. Librarians’ 
consensus in this E&P survey un- 
varyingly supports this view that 
newspapers have been too shy 
about their virtues. Here are 
specific suggestions: 

1. More attention should be 
given in papers throughout the 
country to well-written and ade- 
quate book reviews, including a 
review of every major book on 
newspaper work, or freedom of 
the press. For “the general pub- 
lic is definitely interested when 
journalism is emphasized in their 
busy day.” 

2. A leading editorial could 
well stress the review of a new 
book on or 
a particularly ‘good bit of report- 
ing or backgrounding. 

3. Why not a well-documented 
movie on the romance and dra- 
matic accomplishments of the 
American uewspaper—a movie of 
the caliber of “Union Pacific”? 
The public was interested in how 
a great railroad was built, this 
librarian pointed out. But how 
many, he asked, have been given 
the opportunity to know about 
the newspapers’ dramatic accom- 
plishments in fighting graft, turn- 
ing hogwallows into parks and 
boulevards, and in _ stimulating 
the creation of the United States 
Weather Bureau? 

4. Because the American pub- 
lic library, one librarian argues, 
is one of this country’s really 
great original contributions to 
democracy “newspapers could 
constructively keep alive and 
strengthen the public awareness 
of the public library as an agency 
of adult education and as a place 
where a balanced view of the 
nm newspaper can be ob- 
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In Editorial Rooms 
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But NEWELL, scholastic sports 
editor, Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
since 1939, has been named to 
succeed Rocer Dove on the in- 
tercollegiate news beat. Mr. 
Dove resigned to join the Sunday 
feature section, New York Daily 
News. James CUNEVALIS has 
been named scholastic sports edi- 
tor and Owen GriFFiTH has been 
shifted from the news copy desk 


‘fo the sports staff. 


JouN J. KERRIGAN, formerly of 
the Wilmington (Del.) Journal- 


‘Every Evening, has become city 
‘editor of the Wilmington Sunday 


Star. 

Rospert ANGus, San Diego 
(Calif.) Tribune-Sun sports writ- 
er, and Mrs. ANGus have an- 
nounced the birth of a daughter, 
their third child. 

WiLt Mick-e, former news cdi- 
tor of the Anniston (Ala.) Star, 
has taken over the duties of gen- 
eral manager of the Jasper (Ala.) 
Mountain Eagle. 

Pua Drotninc, former Mil- 
waukee and Madison, Wis., news- 
paperman and feature writer, who 
recently became executive secre- 
tary to Gov. OscakR RENNEBOHM 
of Wisconsin, also has been named 
the governor’s colonel aide-de- 
camp. 

But Potter has joined the staff 
of the San Angelo (Tex.) Stan- 
dard-Times as a reporter. He 
was formerly with the Stephen- 
ville (Tex.) Empire-Tribune. 

VERNON GWYNNE, son of the 
late Epcark A. Gwynne, former 
business manager of the Spartan- 
burg (S. C.) Herald-Journal and 
at the time of his death several 
months ago, secretary to CARMAGE 
WALL, president of General News- 
papers Inc., has joined the Jour- 
nal news staff. 

Mrs. J. E. JEROME has resigned 
as telegraph editor of the Rock 
Hill (S. C.) Evening Herald to 
enter radio work with Station 
WRHI ins Rock Hill. 

Dick Sanps has joined the staff 
of the San Angelo (Tex.) Stan- 
dard-Times after a layoff of two 
years from newspaper work. He 
was formerly on the staffs of the 
New Orleans (La.) Times-Picay- 
une, Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Tele- 
gram, and the Texarkana (Tex.) 
Gazette. 

Wooprow PRrice, political re- 
porter for the Raleigh (N. C.) 
News & Observer, became the 
father of a daughter, CATHERINE 
ANNE, on April 28. Mrs. Price 
is the former Mary DvupbLey 
PiTTMAN, who was telegraph and 
society editor for the Raleigh 
Times. 

James L. LINDSEY, managing 
editor of the San Angelo (Tex.) 
Standard-Times, and WiLu1aM G. 
Nos e, staff writer, have resigned 
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to join the staff the. San An- 
tonio (Tex.) Express... 

CLARENCE WEIKLE, who _ re- 
signed from the Dallas (Tex.) 
News sports staff, is. now calling 
balls and ‘strikes as an umpire in 
the Longhorn League, a Texas 
baseball loop. 

ArTHUR M. Evans, political 
writer for nearly 32 years, has 
retired from the Chicago Tribune 
on pension. The traveling politi-. 
cal writer went to the Tribune 
in 1918 from the Chicago Herald, 
where he had been political editor. 

PETER BINZEN, former Essex 

county reporter for the Passaic 
N. J.) Herald-News, has re- 
signed to free lance as a corres- 
pondent in Europe. Jack NEAD, 
formerly of the East Orange (N. 
J.) Record has taken over. 

Cuet Spink, formerly of news- 
papers in Orlando, Fla., Hawaii 
and in the Southeast, has joined 
the editorial staff of the Talla- 
hassee (Fla.) Democrat. 

Lioyp Brapy, formerly of the 
Associated Press staff in Chicago 
and of the staffs of the New York 
Daily News, Bloomington (Ill.) 
Pantagraph, Flint (Mich.) Jour- 
nal and Dayton (O.) Journal- 
Herald, has joined the public re- 
lations and publicity department 
of Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. 

PauL KECKSTEIN, copyreader 
for the Ohio State Journal, Col- 
umbus, and his wife are the par- 
ents of a new son, JoHN PAUL. 

Juttus SoLtesz, who is in 
charge of the Waterbury, Conn., 
bureau of the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Herald, has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Bridgeport Herald 
Chapter, American Newspaper 
Guild, for a third term. 

Bop Cui, former reporter 
with the Chicago Sun-Times, has 
joined the publicity department 
of the American Broadcasting Co. 

Rop LELAND, wire editor, Stam- 
ford (Conn.) Advocate, is the 
father of a third son, born re- 
cently in Florida, where Mrs. 
LELAND has been visiting her 
parents. : 

Marvin McCarthy, until re- 
cently managing editor of the Chi- 
cago (Ill.) Sun-Times, is now a 
reporter on the Denver (Colo.) 
Post. 

Merrill Folsom, New York 
Times staffer, has been elected to 
a five-year term on the White 
Plains (N. Y.) Board of Educa- 
tion. 





Wedding Bells 


MICHAEL JEROME Murpuy, re- 
porter for the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican, and Miss 
CaROLYN Marre KRESSER, 
Scarsdale, N. Y., April 15. 

RICHARD B. THIERRY, photogra- 
pher with King Features Syndi- 
cate, New York City, and Miss 
CHARLOTTE Hopce of Norwalk. 
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WHAT PROGRESS IN THE DINER! 


By Richard V. Weekes 


Railroad dining cars are losing money hand over fist, yet 
their customers are yelling for better service. As a result, 
travelers have witnessed more innovations since the war 
than they have during any other period in dining car his- 
tory. 


In ,1948 the railroads lost nearly $32 million from their 
dining car and buffet operations. Why? The answer is 
relatively simple: 


In a stationary restaurant, managers figure that if 
labor takes more than 25 cents out of every dollar they 
receive, they will go out of business. On the railroad 
dining car, labor takes nearly 70 cents out of every 
dollar. Food costs, which since 1942 have risen nearly 
100 per cent, consume up to 50 cents out of every dollar 
of dining car revenue. Seventy cents for labor and 50 
cents for food put the railroads 20 cents in the hole 
before they begin to add any other expenses. 


Dining car managers have set about attacking the prob- 
lem in a manne; that will mean lower costs, satisfaction for 
the particular railroad customer, and—perhaps—new busi- 
ness. Here’s what they’re doing: 


Using smaller crews on light runs; experimenting with 
buffet and car-to-car service; adopting the latest dével- 
opments in fuel, refrigeration, and mechanical appli- 
ances; using “limited choice” and “single meal” menus; 
stressing modern, more efficient design in new cats. 


The foregoing excerpts are from an article in the May 
issue of RAILWAY PROGRESS. You'll be interested in 
this magazine’s 48 pages of thought-provoking material on 
transportation today. Write for your free copy. 


FEDERATION FOR 
RAILWAY PROGRESS | 


Robert R. Young, Chairmen § Thomes J. Deegan, Js. President 
1430 K Street, N.W., Washington 5, D, C, Executive 7040 
‘ 33 
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and has held the presidency of 
these ‘groups: Missouri Press As- 
sociation, Missouri Associated 
Dailies, Northeast Missouri Press 
Association, and Northwest Mis- 
souri Press Association. 

Mr. Todd and his executive as- 
sociates on the Monitor-Index are 
descendants of well-known Mis- 
souri publishing families. Mr. 
Todd began his newspaper career 
under his father, the late James 
Todd, who published the Nodaway 
Democrat at Maryville from 1874 
until his death in 1907. At that 
time the son succeeded to the 
managership of the paper, which 
had been founded in 1869 by for- 


WHAT'S THE NEWS, FELLOWS? 


President Truman visits Telephone Lane outside Room 474 in the 
Old State Department and tries to learn what news Robert Nixon, 
left. of INS, and Merriman Smith, of UP.. got out of the first news 
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mer Gov. Albert P. Moreh 

In 1910 Mr. Todd and the late 
‘W. C. VanCleve, who was then 
owner of the Nodaway Forum at 
Maryville, consolidated the Dem- 
ocrat and the Forum. They also 
purchased the Maryville Republi- 
can, and these three papers were 
merged into the Maryville Demo- 
crat-Forum. In 1925 they pur- 
chased the Tribune from the late 
J. F. Hull. Mr. Todd remained 
with the paper at Maryville until 
1928, when. it was sold by him 
and Mr. VanCleve. 
_ In the meantime the two pub- 
lishers had bought the Moberly 
Monitor and the Moberly Index, 
which were merged into the Mo- 
berly Monitor-Index. This took 
place in 1919. Six years later they 
acquired the Moberly Democrat. 

Mr. VanCleve man-ged the Mo- 
berly paper while Mr. Todd had 
charge of the Maryville paper. 
Since Mr. VanCleve’s death in 
1929, M-. Todd has been with the 
Moberly Monitor-Index and as- 
sociated with Mr. VanCleve’s 
sons—W. T. VanCleve, editor, and 
J. K. VanCleve, business manager. 

Mr. Todd was postmaster at 
Maryville from 1914 to 1923. 


Morris Has Had Long 
Newspaper Career 

Joe ALex Morris, former man- 
aging editor of Collier’s maga- 
zine, is a n°tive Missourian and a 
graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri School of Journalism, class 
of 1926. He was born at Lancas- 
ter, Mo., where his grandfather 
owned the Lancaster Excelsior 
many years ago. 

After graduating from the Mis- 

souri School of Journalism, he 
went to Washington as a reporter 
for the United States Daily. Later 
he went to the Washington Daily 
News as a copy reader. 
_ Mr. Morris left the capital to 
join the Tulsa Tribune staff and 
later the Denver Morning Post as 
head of the copy desk and news 
editor. 

He returned to the East to work 
with the United Press as New 
York news manager, Washington 
news manager, as a reporter in the 
Senate and on presidential cam- 
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they ask questions. 


paigns and, after 1938, as foreign 
editor in New York again. Prior 
to the United States entry in the 
recent war, Mr. Morris went to 
London and afterward spent about 
half the time in New York and the 
other half in Europe. He went to 
the New York Herald Tribune as 
foreign editor in 1944. , 

Mr. Morris was managing edi- 
tor of Collier’s from 1945 until 
late in- 1948. Since then, he has 
been writing articles, mostly poli- 
tical, for the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


Vas Dias Has Covered 
Both World Wars 

ARNOLD Vas Dias is a versatile 
and distinguished Dutch journalist, 
a war correspondent and long-time 
observer of diplomatic dramas. He 
was born in Amsterdam in 1890. 

Since the fall of 1946 he has 
been United States and United Na- 
tions correspondent for the 
Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant. 
From 1926 to 1940 he was chief 
London correspondent for De 
Telegraaf of Amsterdam. 

With the German occupation of 
Holland in World War II, Mr. Vas 
Dias came to America. As man- 
aging editor of Aneta, the Nether- 
lands News Agency, he established 
in New York City the first Ameri- 
can office of that organization. 

He accompanied the Allied 
forces into Belgium and Holland 
in the fall and winter of 1944. In 
World War I he was the last jour- 
nalist to leave Brussels before ar- 
rival of the German army in 1914, 
and the first to be back with the 
liberating armies in 1918. 

Mr. Vas Dias switched his ac- 
tivities in 1945 to the Pacific 
where he was attached to Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s headquar- 
ters, and later to the South East 
Asia Command. 


+ 
Opens Chicago Office 
Hopkins Syndicate, Inc., has 
its Chicago office at 520 
N. Michigan Ave. The syndicate’s 
production department will con- 
tinue at Mellott, Ind. 
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livery to the subscriber.” he said. 
“The smallest puts almost 3% into 
the mail, but this newspaper is 
located in Connecticut in a small 
community in a thickly populated 
section which can be served by 
newspaper carrier delivery. 

The South Haven Tribune and 
the Los Vegas Optic — newspapers 
of 3,300 and 3,500 circulation re- 
spectively—place into the mail 
for final delivery 50% of their 
circulation. 

“Among the five largest news- 
papers in America, four of them 
place less than 1% of their papers 
into mail for final delivery. The 
other, which is the third largest 
newspaper, The Chicago Tribune, 
circulates in an agricultural area 
and places 9.5% of its papers in 
the mail. This clearly shows that 
any increase in postal rates will 
be detrimental to the less advanced 
and not highly industrialized areas 
of our country. Certainly a farmer 
in New Mexico needs to be able 
to receive a newspaper at approxi- 
mately the same delivered price as 
a farmer in Pennsylvania, but 
this will be higher if the proposed 
rates go into effect because of the 
distribution of population . . . 

“. . . The postal rates make less 
difference for the five largest pap- 
ers because of their very small 
amount of mail . . . Most news- 
papers are now hauling at their 
own expense a substantial part of 
their newspapers going into the 
mails for distribution in the Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd zones, with the Post- 
office Department exclusively han- 
dling only that small portion of 
newspapers going into other 
zones.” 

Subsidy Belongs to People 

Ed M. Anderson, a North Caro- 
lina weekly newspaper publisher 
and chairman of the Legislative 
Committee of the National Editor- 
ial Association, said: 

“We believe this is an expensive 
service which should be maintained 
and do not think that either the 
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"people receiving it or those who 
use the service should be required 
to pay the entire cost. If this is 
a subsidy, it belongs to the people, 
like freedom of the press, and not 
to the newspaper and other publi- 
cations.” 

He told the committee that ec- 
onomies could be effected by the 
Post Office by the consolidation 
and elimination of many small 
rural post offices. 

Theodore A. Serrill, general 
manager of the Pennsylvania Pub- 
lishers Association, cited the ef- 
fect of proposed increases on the 
Washington (Pa.) Observ er, 
amounting to 30.3% in mailing 

ts. 


Joseph Abey, circulation man- 
ager for the Reading (Pa.) Eagle- 
Times, said he was against any 
subsidy and that his paper was 
receiving no indirect subsidies in 
the current second class rates. 

Poor Service Raises Rates 

Dudley A. White, publisher of 
the Norwalk (O.) Reflector and 
chairman of tthe Postal Affairs 
Committee of the Inland Daily 
Press Association, said Inland 
was unwilling to accept either sub- 
sidies or penalties for their use of 
second class privileges. 

He said one solution to current 
postoffice deficits would be mod- 
ernization and mechanization and 
the adoption of a more practical 
accounting system before asking 
for increased rates on all mail. 
He advocated an independent 
audit of the postal system. 

He chided the Postmaster Gen- 
eral for failing to credit news- 
papers for money spent “perform- 
ing services which the Postoffice 
should render.” 

“Full postage charges are paid 
on more than a million newspap- 
ers which, as mail circulation, 
newspaper employes sort, route, 
sack, and transport at the news- 
papers’ expense, to Post Offices 
that in some instances are many 
miles distant from places of pub- 
lication.” 

He said that under the proposed 
bill one principal effect would be 
“to greatly reduce second-class 
mail volume” . . . which would 
‘defeat the purpose of» increasing 
revenue and might actually reduce 
the revenue. 

“It may also be truthfully said 
that second-class rates have al- 
ready been materially raised be- 
cause of the inadequate service 
provided by the Post Office De- 
partment...” 

s 


Mrs. Watrous Retires 
As Society Editor 
SPOKANE, Wash. — Mrs. Mabel 
L. Watrous - retited April 29 as 
society editor of the Spokesman- 
Review after*24 years of service 
in that position. She is the eighth 
member of the newspaper’s edi- 
torial staff to step out under its 
pension plan established Dec. 1, 
1946. The new society editor is 
Charlotte Hamblen Upton. 
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Lorain Journal 
continued from page 6 


considered.a part of the alleged 
conspiracy. 

“This extraordinarily weak evi- 
dence was completely refuted by 
the testimony of S. A. Horvitz, 
of Robert Rice, of O. P. Shoepfle, 
Jr., Auditor of Elyria Chronicle- 
Telegram and of Robert Stokely, 
the present Business Manager and 
the former Circulation Manager 
of the Elyria Chronicle-Telegram. 
The latter actually testified, not 
only in his own right, but in lieu 
of Mr. Hudnut, whose absence 
was occasioned by an illness of 
long standing, and this absence as 
a witness for that reason was 
stipulated at the request of Gov- 
ernment counsel. 

Natural Business Attitude 

“The attitude of the Journal 
toward the Lorain Sunday News 
was the natural attitude of an- 
other business which seeks to ob- 
tain and keep customers, and, if 
you please, make them customers 
for their products. There were, 
according to S. A. Horvitz, about 
100 advertisers who used the ad- 
vertising channels of both the 
Lorain Journal and the Lorain 
Sunday News. 

“The Journal’s selling argu- 
ments were intended to convince 
the minds of advertisers that use 
of its advertising channels was 
best and to persuade these cus- 
tomers accordingly. These are and 
were the composition and result of 
the ‘methods’ illustrated by the list 
in the Government’s brief. These 
activities were not something base 
as the Government seeks to de- 
duce by the textual detachment 
of the word ‘methods’ accompan- 
ied by a pause for emphasis. 

“It is apparent from the factual 
and argumentative discussion of 
this relationship that the Govern- 
ment’s use of the word ‘pressure’ 
as to the Journal’s advertisers is 
improper unless the word ‘pres- 
sure’ is used synonymously with 
either conviction or persuasion, or 
conviction plus persuasion. 

“This alleged direct pressure 
upon the Lorain Sunday News, 
as distinguished from the pressure 
upon the advertisers, is complete- 
ly negatived by a footnote of the 
Government’s brief. This nega- 
tion is supplemented and fortified 
by the testimony of S. A. Hor- 
vitz on this subject. That testi- 
mony supported by exhibits dem- 
onstrates that (a) no ad of the 
Sunday News was ‘killed’ in the 
sense proposed by the Govern- 
ment, (b) no blank space from 
which any such ad was taken re- 
mained in the paper, as Govern- 
ment Witness Keller testified, and 
(3) the ad was ‘killed’ only in a 
newspaper sense; that the adver- 
tiser asked its discontinuance. 

“Government’s brief states, 
broadly and correctly, the relation- 
ship between the Journal and 
those advertisers who intended, 
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commenced or continued to use 
the facilities of said radio station. 
On this point the evidence is clear 
that the Journal’s activities in this 
Tespect were prompted by, con- 
sistent with, and protective of the 
Lorain trading area in which the 
Journal was interested. That these 
factors were the cause of the 
policy in this respect is clearly 
revealed by the evidence, not- 
withstanding the relatively and 
proportionately few  advertise- 
ments from merchants in Elyria 
and Cleveland which crept into 
the issues of the Journal contrary 
to that policy. 

“Whether these activities in re- 
lation to such advertisers was 
prompted by such policy or not 
is and becomes wholly irrelevant 
in the decision of the important 
issues in this case. In the last 
analysis the position of the Jour- 
nal is that it may accept or reject 
any advertising it pleases for what- 
ever reason; and that its rejection, 
as shown in this case, in no wise 
interferes with interstate trade 
and commerce and is indeed con- 
sistent with the guaranty of free- 
dom of the press provided . in 
Article I of the Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United 
States.” 


a 
Linotype Co. Sales 
Lower in ‘50 Period 

Net sales of Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Co. during the first half of 
the present fiscal year were 14% 
below those of the last six months 
of the previous fiscal year. 

An interim report to stockhold- 
ers this week gave net sales for 
six months, ending March 31, as 
$10,096,360, with net income be- 
fore taxes of $1,429,032, and net 
income after taxes of $958,032. 

President Martin M. Reed re- 
minded stockholders that his an- 
nual report had said “it is reason- 
able to anticipate that during the 
1950 fiscal year your Company 
will produce and sell profitably a 
substantial volume of its products, 
although that volume will be 
somewhat below 1949 sales.” 

He added: “Factory production 
and other activities of the Com- 
pany are in line with current sales 
and orders on hand. Our research 
efforts continue unabated.” 

a 


INS Will Provide 
Bulletins to Airline 

Bulletin news supplied by In- 
ternational News Service will soon 
be available to trans-Atlantic pas- 
sengers of American Overseas 
Airlines. 

Test transmissions now are in 
progress. The news will be re- 
layed via teletype from the New 
York headquarters -of INS to 
AOA at Idlewild Airport, and dis- 
tributed to passengers. 

The news also will be cabled 
by AOA to London and Shannon 
Airport offices for distribution 





aboard westbound flights to the 
United States. : 


“What Makes It Good for Me?” 


Charley, who owns a drug store, 
wants to know why he should care about 


a profit for the telephone company 





The Scene—A drug store in any one of thousands of 
cities and towns in the U.S. A. 


The Time—Lunch time. A man from the 


hone 


company has dropped in. He's chatting with his fri 


Charley, who owns the store — and 


the conversation is 


beginning to take on the tones of a friendly argument- 


CHARLEY: “What d’ya mean — 
it’s good for me when the tele- 
phone company makes a profit? 
You give me service and 
all that but why should I care 
whether you make money or not? 
Besides, I’m having my own 
troubles here, trying to put in a 
bigger soda fountain.” 
AL: “What d’ya mean, ‘trying’? 
Can’t you just up and do it?” 
CHARLEY: “I’ve got to find me a 
partner with some capital. These 
things cost money.” 
AL: “Sure they do! It’s the same 
with us at the telephone com- 
pany. To keep on giving yan good 
service, and put in telephones for 
— who want them, we must 
ave a lot more central office 
equipment and cable and other 
things. And to buy it, we have 
to money from our stock- 
holders. They. expect a profit — 
just like your partner would.” 
CHARLEY: “I guess you’re right. 
Nobody would invest his money 
here unless I could earn him a 
profit.” 


AL: “And here’s something else, 
Charley. That girl at the end of 
the fountain. She’s one of the 
telephone girls who spend a part 
of theie wages with you—putting 
money into your till to help you 
make a Mr bepemcee of ‘dol- 
lars of telephone mo 
are seat alin. ail in this 
town, every week.” 

ADEQUATE RATES AND 
EARNINGS for the telephone 
— have a far-reachin 
effect. For only a strong an 
healthy telephone company can 
pay good wages, contribute to the 

ity of the community and 
provide an improving service. 

Only through uate rates 
and pa Arnos Sar aie 
company — like Al’s friend Char- 
ley in the drug store — attract the 
new capital that is needed. 

It’s the dollars from investors— 
from spin of thousands of 
everyda le in ‘every section 
of the country — that build, im- 
prove and expand the best tele- 
phone service in the world for 
you to use at small cost. 


BELL TELEPBONE SYSTEM 








Pulitzer Prizes 
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Journalism degree and was em- 
ployed by the St. Louis Star the 
same year. The next year, he 
joined the Post-Dispatch. 

Mr. Thiem, 52, was graduated 
from the University of Illinois 
after serving in the Air Corps in 
the first World War. He has 
been farm editor and writer for 
the Daily News since 1940. 

$500 Reward for Each 

Gold medals costing $500 cach 
are being presented each of the 
two newspapers “for the most dis- 
interested and meritorious public 
service rendered by an American 
newspaper during the year” by the 
Trustees of Columbia University 
on recommendation of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Graduate 
School of Journalism. 

The Post-Dispatch also won the 
1948 medal for its coverage of a 
mine disaster at Centralia, Ill, 
and for its subsequent campaign 
for reforms in mine safety laws. 

The payroll scandal was 
brought to light by newspapers, 
not outsiders, it was emphasized 
this week by Basil L. Walters, ex- 
ecutive editor of the Knight News- 
papers, iricluding the Daily News. 

“The Illinois payroll story has 
taught newspapermen a lesson 
they won't soon forget,” he said. 
“It has taught them the impor- 
tance of not being bedfellows 
with politicians. The press, to be 
an effective check on government, 
must remain antagonistic against 
government officials.” 

Ben H. Reese, managing editor 
of the Post-Dispatch, had a notice 
posted on the city room bulletin 

announcing that Mr. Harris 
was being given $500 by. the 
paper in recognition of his work. 
The Daily News likewise awarded 
Mr. Thiem a $500 bonus. 
__ The announcements of the Pul- 
itzer Prizes were made by Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower of Co- 
lumbia. It was the 33rd year the 
awards have been made. The in- 
dividual prizes were for $500 each. 
Winners in Journalism are: 
Local Reporting 

Meyer Berger, veteran New 
York. Times reporter, won the 
prize “for a distinguished example 
of local reporting during the year, 
the test being accuracy and terse- 
ness, the preference being given 
to news stories published in a 
daily newspaper prepared under 
the pressure of edition time,” for 
his story on the killing of 12 per- 
sons and the wounding of four 
by Howard B. Unruh, war vet- 
eran, in Camden, N. J., last 
September 6. 

Upon his arrival on the scene, 
Mr. Berger carefully retraced 
every move of the killer, noting 
details, meticulously checking 
statements of witnesses and others 
in the neighborhood so completely 
that his story brought out facts 
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not otherwise revealed. He filed 
4,000 words, the last reaching the 
Times office at 9:20 p.m., an hour 


before first edition closing time. § 
entered the © 


Mr. Berger, 51, 
newspaper business at 8, selling 


newspapers in Brooklyn, his birth- is 


place. He had a full-time news 
job as messenger when he was 11 
and later was copyboy in the 


Brooklyn office of the old New | 


York World. He won a Purple 
Heart in France in the first World 
War and came home to work for 
Standard News Association. Mr. 
Berger joined the Times in 1928. 
National Reporting 

The Seattle (Wash.) Times as- 
signed Edwin O. Guthman last 
May to clear a dispute over 
earlier testimony before the Wash- 
ington State Legislature’s Un- 
American Activities Committee, 
investigating reports of Commu- 
nist activity at the University of 
Washington. 

Mr. Guthman’s research brought 
to light many documented facts 
bearing out Prof. Melvin Rader’s 
story that he did not attend a 
school for Communists in 1938, as 
charged by a witness, a former 
Communist Party member. The 
university president, from the re- 
porter’s findings, exonerated the 
professor. 

Mr. Guthman, 30, worked for 
the Seattle.Star after his gradua- 
tion from the University of Wash- 
ington and joined the Times in 
1947. 


International Reporting 

Edmund Stevens, foreign corre- 
spondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor, lived in Russia both be- 
fore and after the war and is one 
of the few American correspond- 
ents who speaks and reads Rus- 
sian with complete facility. 

Mr. Stevens’ series “This Is 
Russia—Uncensored” was filed 
from Berlin immediately after his 
departure from Moscow. In the 
44 articles, he called on his ex- 
tensive background to analyze and 
describe the Russian people, their 
customs, lives and leaders. 

Born in Rome of American par- 
ents, he grew up speaking several 
languages and has served as corre- 
spondent on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain—from Scandinavia 
to the Balkans—in addition to his 
stints in Russia. 

Editorial Writing 

Because Memorial Day is dedi- 
cated to the memory of those who 
have lost their lives in war, Carl 
M. Saunders, editor of the Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen Patriot, felt and 
wrote that the day should be de- 
voted to prayers for peace. A 
single editorial brought unanimous 
action by both houses of Con- 
gress and the Prayer for Peace, 
written by. Mr. Saunders, was 
given authority by President Tru- 
man in an Official proclamation. 

Mr. Saunders, 59, editor of the 
Citizen Patriot since 1934, started 
as a reporter at the age of 19 
on the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 











































































































“Whoosh” is the title of Bill Crouch’s prize-winning news picture, a 


near-collision between a B-29 bomb 


er and a stunt plane, in the 


Oakland (Calif.) Tribune. 


News and subsequently served on 
the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Tele- 
graph-Press, Detroit (Mich.) Free 
Press and Grand Rapids Herald. 
Cartoons 

The award of a Pulitzer Prize 
for cartoons to James T. Berry- 
man of the Washington (D. C.) 
Evening Star 
marked the first 
time that a father 
and son have at- 
tained the honor. 
Mr. Berryman’s 
father, ‘the late 
Clitteord &. 
Berryman, 
received a prize 
six years ago for 
, his work on the 

rrym: Star. 

- az James T. 
Berryman, 47, started his 
newspaper career as a reporter in 
1923 on the New Mexico State 
Tribune and returned the follow- 
ing year to his native Washington 
to join the Star as staff artist. He 
has been political cartoonist since 
1941, his cartoons alternating with 
those of his father until the elder 
Berryman’s death last December. 

News Photography 

Bill Crouch, 34,- photographer 
for the Oakland (Calif.) Tribune, 
was covering an annual air show 
at Oakland Airport last October 
2, when he made his prize-winning 
shot, “Whoosh.” He formerly 
worked for the Associated Press. 

“I was in the middle of the 
field taking shots of a smoke- 
trailing stunt plane with a 4-by-5 
Graflex equipped with 20-inch 
telephoto lens,” Mr. Crouch told 
E&P. “The camera was set for 
thousandth of second at F/8. I 
took two shots of the stunter and 
then saw a B-29 come over 
through a ground glass. While 
watching the bomber, the stunt 
plane zoomed past. I snapped 


the trigger and hoped I caught the 
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near miss. I did.” 

Mr. Crouch was the third Oak- 
land Tribune photographer to win 
top honors for work in the last 
year. John F. McBride won the 
$150 Epiror & PuBLIsHER first 
prize for news photos for 
“Singed,” a picture of a man in 
a burning truck. Russell Reed 
won both the National Press 
Photographers Association and the 
Graflex awards for his picture en- 
titled “Trapped,” a shot of the 
same tragedy. 

Fiction Prize to Newsman 

Albert Bertram (Bud) Guthrie, 
Jr., 49, awarded the prize for dis- 
tinguished fiction for his novel, 
“The Way West,” was a printer's 
devil on the Ghoteau (Mont.) 
Acantha. In 1926, he began a 
20-year service as reporter for the 
Lexington (Ky.) Leader. Then 
he was awarded a Nieman Fellow- 
ship that took him to Harvard, 
where he finished writing “The 
Big Sky,” his first novel. 

Members of the Advisory Board 
of the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism who participated in the 
Pulitzer recommendations were: 
Sevellon Brown, Providence (R. 
I.) Journal-Bulletin; Kent Cooper, 
Associated Press; William R. Mat- 
thews, Arizona Daily Star, Tuc- 
son; Robert Choate, Boston 
(Mass.) Herald; Gardner Cowles, 
Des Moines (la.) Register and 
Tribune; Hodding Carter, Delta 
Democrat-Times, Greenville, Miss.; 
John S. Knight, Knight News- 
papers, Inc.; Arthur Krock, New 
York Times; Harold S. Pollard, 
New York World-Telegram and 
Sun; Joseph Pulitzer, St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch. 

Mr. Choate, Mr. Knight ' and 
Mr. Cowles were reelected for 
four-year terms. 

One of the reporters covering 
the prize announcements May 2 
at Columbia was Malcolm John- 
son of International News Service, 
who won a Pulitzer last year. 
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Comic Spot Ads Scar Advertising 


Begun in Maine; 
Idea Protected 


PORTLAND, Me.—Guy Gannett 
Publishing Co. has inaugurated 
Comic Spot Ads, copyright for 
which has been 
applied for by 
Laurence H., 
Stubbs, general 
manager. 

The idea back 
of Comic Spot 
Ads is to place 


in close proxim- 
ity to syndicated 
strips. The copy- 
right would cov- 
er spots before 
and after the 
cartoons and al- 
so between the pictorial frames. 

Firms starting ads next to the 
comics were Coca Cola, Vanity 
Fair and the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. 

In announcing the idea, Mr. 
Stubbs said, his method was “de- 
vised to give the advertiser a new 
and attractive means of reaching 
the newspaper and periodical 
reading public. The plan will 
provide publishers an opportun- 
ity to obtain revenue from sale 
of advertising space never before 
allocated in such attractive posi- 
tions and layouts.” 

The Portland Evening Express 
and Morning Herald run four- 
column comic strips. The spot 
ads are one-column wide and the 
depth of a strip. The first three 
users spotted ads at the end of 
Terry, Dick Tracy and Joe Pa- 
looka, enjoying top of page posi- 
tion. 

The introductory rate is based 
on current charges for national 
advertising with a minimum con- 
tract of 13 weeks. 


N. Y. News Gets Order 
For 200,000 Cartoons 


The New York Daily News has 
received an order for 200,000 
copies of a cartoon by C. D. 
Batchelor, its chief editorial car- 
toonist, from a Johnstown, Pa., 
industrial firm, which will dis- 
tribute them in promotion of safe 
auto driving. The cartoon is from 
the series on “Inviting the Under- 
taker” and deals with teen-age 
joy-riders. 


Sports Awards 

A tennis tournament story by 
Allison Danzig in the New York 
Times has won the “best sports 
news story” contest conducted by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Other awards: 
Feature — Red Smith, New York 
Herald Tribune; magazine — W. 
C. Heinz, of the late New York 
Sun, for an article in Cosmopoli- 
tan; photography — Charles Hoff, 
New York News, and James Kav- 
allines, New York Herald Tribune. 





Stubbs 
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parent merchandise office issues a 
periodic newspaper mat service 
with accompanying sales promo- 
tional material. Because buying 
functions are centralized in Chi- 
cago, all national sales events are 
initiated from here. 

New Retail Merchandise Chief 

Several weeks ago, Sears an- 
nounced a change in its national 
retail sales promotional ranks. 
Charles H. Kellstadt, national re- 
tail merchandise manager since 
January, 1946, was elected a vice- 
president and placed in charge of 
Sears’ Southern territory with 
headquarters in Atlanta. 

Lucien E. Oliver, supervisor of 
a soft lines buying department, 
has been named successor to Mr. 
Kellstadt as national retail mer- 
chandise manager. Marvin C. 
Lunde continues as national retail 
sales promotion and advertising 
manager. 

This week, nearly 1,400 Sears’ 
retail and mail order executives 
from 47 states, Hawaii and four 
Latin-American countries met here 
for a week-long sales conference 
with headquarters officials. 

Wood Comments on Growth 

Gen. Robert E. Wood, Sears 
board chairman, stated the Chi- 
cago conference “points up the 
extensive growth and development 
that our company has experienced 
over the past 10 years.” 

“During this period,” he con- 
tinued, “our sales volume has 
tripled; our retail facilities have 
expanded greatly, and the com- 
plexion of our mail order business 
has shown a marked change io 
include large urban sales.’ 

Currently, Sears is maintaining 
a sales volume of more than two 
billion dollars annually. The com- 
pany has 11 mail order plants and 
654 retail stores (including Haw- 
aii and Latin-America); it has 
150,000 employes and 94,796 
stockholders. 


Taylor Ad Director 


Of Texas Network 

Datas, Tex.—Herbert Taylor, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager of the San Angelo (Tex.) 
Standard-Times, has become na- 
tional advertising director of the 
Texas Quality Newspaper Net- 
work. 

He succeeds Charles Hurley, 
who resigned to go into other 
business. 

The organization is national ad- 
vertising representative for news- 
papers at Abilene, Big Spring, 
Corpus Christi, Denison, Galves- 
ton, Marshall, Paris, San Angelo 
and Tyler, Tex. It will represent 
the Snyder (Tex.) Daily News 
when that newspaper starts publi- 
cation May 1. 

Mr. Taylor had been with the 
Standard-Times more than 30 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER’s trademark is ever 
ready to spread its wings and has always been a 
symbol of alert coverage of every phase of news- 
paper publishing, including the fine CLASSIFIED 
SECTION. 


As evidence of this useful service, our ANPA 
Convention issues of April 22nd and April 29th 
carried the largest number of individual classified 
advertisements than in any other issues in our 
history. There is good reason for this—SPEED 
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‘Socratic Oath’ 
continued from page 9 


“Sometimes,” she said, “the fail- 
ure of newspapers to do this is an 
unwitting, rather than a deliber- 
ate, one. A paper may be honor- 
able of intent, but lack alertness 
in editing. 

“For example, an accusation is 
made by the House Un-American 
Activities i in time for 
all morning editions. But the de- 
nial may reach the wire services 
only in time for a late evening edi- 
tion—thereby covering perhaps 
one-fifth of the readership offered 
the accusation story. Unless an 
unusually fair-minded and alert 
news editor is on the desk, it is 
even unlikely that the late edition 
denial will be picked up and car- 
ried next day. 

“Papers may also be unjust in 

more subtle ways—by the words 
they include or omit in what 
seems to be a factual story. Some 
always identify the race of a man 
in a murder story — Mathew 
White, Negro, confessed to the 
slaying of two white men — but 
never mention race if the story 
is one of honorable portent: Law- 
rence Keenon, long time professor 
at Industrial High School, has 
been awarded the Carver Medal 
for outstanding service -to the 
cause of science.” 
_ “This kind of hidden editorial- 
izing may sound unimportant. But 
as in the case of the water tor- 
ture, the steady, incessant drip of 
a word many times has a stronger 
effect than a cataract.” 


The newspaper writer, Mrs. 
Hobby declared, must not only be 
well informed, but continually 
alert to become even better in- 
formed. However stimulating or 
inhibiting an editor may be, the 
responsibility for professional 
growth rests primarily with the re- 
porter himself. He must continue 
to learn every day of his life—or 
expect to be left behind by those 
who have gone on learning. 

“In common with that of the 
minister, and the scientist, the re- 
sponsibility of the journalist to 
the public is far heavier than that 
of the average man,” Mrs. Hobby 
said. “Tacitus once said that in 
time of lution, the gr 
difficulty for an honorable man 
was not so much to DO his duty 
as to KNOW it. We have clari- 
fied our style, we have trimmed 
the flowers and flourishes from 
our prose; but each day it becomes 
harder to clarify our thinking. 

“How many of us here have in- 
formed ourselves on the facts of 
today’s world events? And how 
many of us have analyzed our 
opinions to find the degree to 
which they have let prejudice 
‘color facts? The newspaper writer 
‘who is uninformed, or prejudiced, 
is, in part at least, responsible for 
the misinformation and prejudice 
of thousands of other people— 
sometimes of millions. 
$8 











“It all boils down to this: Every 


newspaper writer, however ob- 
scure or however famous, is first 
of all a public servant. The news- 
paper man who forgets this has 
betrayed his profession as surely 
as the doctor who misses his 
chance to help a patient. j 

“Second to serving the public, 
the journalist must serve his own 
profession. Service to a profes- 
sion means doing all within one’s 
ability to lift the profession to 
new heights of speed, accuracy, 
truth and good taste. Cheap sen- 
sationalism may draw readers for 
the moment; but the highest type 
of journalism helps to develop an 
increasingly high type of readers 
for all time. 

“Of recent years, there has been 
a tendency in many fields of ex- 
pression to try to find out what 
the public wants and then give it 
to them at all costs. This is al- 
ways a precarious move, since 
none of us singly or collectively 
know what we want when we have 
never yet seen the best possible. 

“Newspapers cannot live with- 
out circulation. As a consequence, 
many formulae are devised to ob- 
tain and retain circulation. The 
formulae may begin with the “A” 
of Art and run to the “Z” of 
Zither. The reason for such in- 
finite variety and sometimes ques- 
tionable taste is either the editor’s 
poor taste or a desperate effort to 
attract readers. Newspapers, in 
these times of increasing produc- 
tion costs, have as their first ob- 
ligation the duty to LIVE—to con- 
tinue to exist as Voices in the 
Choir of information. But blended 
with this obligation is the duty to 
lift steadily the level of public 
taste.” 





One-Paper Town 


continued from page 9 





On the subject of mergers, Mr. 
Roberts said: 

“The two most important fac- 
tors heightening the expense of 
publishing a newspaper are, of 
course, labor costs and the cost 
of newsprint. The men and wom- 
en who make newspapers have a 
most demanding and most imnor- 
tant job. They are and should be 
paid well. 

“The March survey of current 
business, published by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, lists 
the average weekly earnings in 
newspapers during 1949 as $78.50 
—the highest in all the classifica- 
tions of employment in the high- 
est paying nation on earth. 

“Just how far the newspaper 
wages can run ahead of wages in 
comparable industries and_ still 
leave the newspaper industry sol- 
vent is something for the statis- 
ticians to figure out. 

“A companion factor in the in- 
creased costs of publishing a news- 
paper is the rise in the price of 
newsprint. As recently as 1945 
newsprint was selling at $59 a 
ton. Within five years the price 





had jumped to $101. Whether 
or not $101 a ton is too high 
or too low a price for newsprint 
is a question I shall not attempt 
to answer. It is plain, however, 
that the newspapers of America 
are paying about 70% more for 
every ton of their basic raw ma- 
terial than they were paying in 
1945. Anyone familiar with the 
newspaper business knows that 
few have had revenue increases 
even closely approaching this. 

5. course, newspapers in the 
monopoly cities can pass this cost 
along to their advertisers and 
readers. Also the huge newspa- 
pers that own their own paper 
mills are utterly unconcerned 
about the increase in price of 
newsprint. The higher it goes, the 
more money they make, and the 
tougher things are for their com- 
petitors. But most newspapers 
must make up difference between 
cost and revenue from their re- 
sources, not from their earnings. 

Editorial Integrity 

“I do not pretend to know what 
the future holds in store. But I 
do know that we must keep up 
with progress and changing social 
conditions, and that is what the 
Star-Times had in mind five years 
ago when we joined with other 
newspapers in trying to develop 
facsimile. 

“The free press must serve the 
public. Editorial integrity is an 
asset that cannot be measured in 
circulation figures or advertising 
linage, but only editorial integrity 
can win public confidence. With 
public confidence a newspaper can 
weather many dark days. Without 
public confidence a newspaper is 
dying, even though it may appear 
in the fullness of its strength. 

-“It may take years for a once- 
great newspaper that has lost its 
editorial integrity to wither, just 
as it takes years for a giant oak 
to fall. And it may take years for 
a young or revitalized newspaper 
to build itself up, just as it takes 
years for an acorn to grow. Edi- 
torial integrity is to a newspaper 
what the essence of life is to a 
tree.” 


Official of St. Louis 


Globe-Democrat Dies 

St. Louis, Mo.—William Chad- 
bourne Houser, 61, second vice- 
president and secretary of the 
Globe-Democrat Publishing Co., 
in ill health since an automobile 
injury several months ago, died 
April 22. 

Mr. Houser, who had been with 
the Globe-Democrat for 39 years, 
began his career in the classified 
advertising department. He was 
the son of the late William M. 
Houser, secretary and treasurer of 
the Globe-Democrat at his death 
in 1900; a grandson of Daniel M. 
Houser, a founder of the news- 
paper and its president at his 
death in 1915, and a nephew of 
Douglas B. Houser, the paper’s 
first vicepresident. 


Baumrucker 
Times-Herald — 
Production Boss 


William Baumrucker, Jr., ad- 
ministrative assistant at the New 
York Daily News since 1943, re- 
signed this week to accept the po- 
sition of production manager of 
the Washington (D. C.) Times- 
Herald, as of May 1. 

Mr. Baumrucker is chairman of 
the Mechanical Ri Commit- 
tee of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association and is a 
leader in various programs for 
technological improvement of 
newspaper production. 

M.LT. Graduate 

A native of Chicago and a 
graduate of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Mr. Baum- 
rucker worked for Curtis Aero- 
plane and Motor Corp. before 
joining the News as an assistant 
in the mechanical superintendent’s 
office in 1930. He left the News 
to become business manager of 
PM when that newspaper was 
started, but returned to the News 
after a few years. 

His appointment to the Times- 
Herald post was announced by 
Mrs. Peter M. Miller, vicepresi- 
dent and editor. J. Irving Belt, 
who retired a few months ago af- 
ter selling an interest in the Times- 
Herald which he inherited under 
the will of Mrs. Eleanor M. Pat- 
terson, was mechanical superinten- 
dent for several years. 
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Archie E. McCrea 
Dies at Muskegon 


MusKEGON, Mich. — Archie E. 
McCrea, 69, editor of the Mus- 
kegon Chronicle and nationally 
known Methodist layman, died 
here May 1 after a long illness. 

Mr. McCrea’s career with the 
Chronicle began in 1904 as a 
rural solicitor. Later he became 
a proofreader and reporter. In 
1908 he was made city editor, 
and in 1911 was promoted to 
managing editor. He had been 
editor since 1936. 

In 1918, Mr. McCrea won a 
certificate for “special excellence” 
from Epiror & PUBLISHER for a 
Liberty Loan editorial. 
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Robert L. Stubbs, 
Illinois ME, Dies 

SPRINGF ELD, Ill.— Robert L. 
Stubbs, 58, managing editor of 
the Illinois State Register and well 
known midwest newspaperman, 
died here May 2. 

Mr. Stubbs had spent all of his 
adult life in newspaper work, cx- 
cept for one year—1928-1929— 
when he organized the State De- 
partment of Reports. He began 
his newspaper work on the old 
Springfield News Record and be- 
came city editor of the Register 
in 1918. 
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Sulzberger Honored 


continued from page 9 


tors, poison people when they are 


wrong, and the main difference is 
merely that newspaper errors poi- 
son them in somewhat larger num- 
bers. 

Need for Accuracy 

“The need for accuracy, for bal- 
anced both-sided reporting, for 
transmitting ‘the sense of the meet- 
ing’ and not merely one pictur- 
esque or exciting or outrageous 
side of it has increased as Ameri- 
ca’s responsibilities have increased, 
and as the tension with the Soviet. 
Union has increased. .. . 

“These new responsibilities, and 
new pressures on the newspaper 
business, are not, to my mind, a 
bad thing—just as the Soviet chal- 
lenge to America need not neces- 
sarily be a bad thing. For these 
pressures are forcing self-examina- 
tion, which is always a healthy ex- 
ercise in a democracy or anywhere 
else. They call for better educated, 
better balanced newspapermen 
and, I venture to suggest, more 
intelligent and better balanced 
newspapers.” 

At the Missouri school, Mr. 
Sulzberger reviewed the changes 
of the last 20 years, pointing up 
America’s new responsibility—“no 
nation in history has ever been 
asked to do so much in so short 
a time.” 

“Are we,” he asked, “in the 
newspaper business meeting our 
responsibilities in 1950? Or are 
we, too, suffering from the residue 
of isolationism? Have we failed 
to sense our role in total diplo- 
macy? 


A Life Magazine photographer had this unique assignment at the 
annual convention of the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
in Washington lIdst week: Get a picture showing editors reading 
their own newspapers. To help him, Life arranged to fly in copies 
of hometown papers, get others from Congressmen. Some editors 
had theirs in coat pockets. President-elect Dwight Young at left 
(in front) had to borrow a Washington Star from Ben McKelway,. 


retiring president (at right, in front). 


ment this week with caption 


Picture gets the Life treat- 


that says editors consented to pose 


only after one argued: “We ask people to do so many silly things 


posing for our own cameramen. 


I don’t see how we can turn 


down this request.” 


“I hesitate to be dogmatic about 
these things, for obviously the 
principles that guide the publica- 
tion of the New York Times in 
the gathering and selection of news 
are not applicable to all commu- 
nities. I venture to suggest, how- 
ever, that in the present phase of 
American history, the obligations 
of those who publish newspapers 
are greater than ever before in 
history. A totalitarian war ma- 
chine can hit with tremendous 
striking power, but when the go- 
ing gets tough, there is no substi- 
tute for the power of an informed 
democracy. Those who have the 
facts, those who have long known 
the meaning of freedom, can never 
be beaten by fascism even if it is 
disguised in red and encrusted with 
hammers and sickles. It is infor- 
mation that makes us free; it is 
news that is of concern to the lives 
of Americans. 

“It must follow as the night the 
day that we in the newspaper pro- 
fession have to report develop- 
ments over a much wider area 
than twenty years ago, and report 
them in greater detail and with 
greater understanding. It is surely 
not outrageous to suggest that even 
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Rita Hayworth may eventually 
have to take second place to the 
European Recovery Program. 

“This may take our newspapers 
more than ever out of the enter- 
tainment field, but that is precisely 
my point. I find it hard to believe 
that the Founding Fathers gave 
the newspapers a special position 
of privilege in the Bill: of Rights 
on the assumption that newspapers 
would be instruments of entertain- 
ment. Freedom of the press is 
listed as a right of citizenship, and 
the printed word was thus pro- 
tected on the assumption that it 
would provide information on 
which people could base correct 
judgments. 

No Need to Be Dull 

“Now I am not saying that the 
news shall be dull. The important 
stories can be made readable and 
often dramatic. That is an effort 
to which we must increasingly de- 
vote ourselves—to give the facts 
so clearly that even the casual 
reader will stop, look, listen, and 
understand. 

“A newspaper, by what it dis- 
plays in its news columns and 
what it says on its editorial page, 
establishes patterns of conduct 


among many of its readers, and 
often among officials who exercise 
great power. If we fail to view 
the whole world and view it with 
wisdom—if we merely play up the 
sensational and the entertaining— 
then who is to perform the task 
of girding our nation? 

“I have been speaking thus far 
mainly about the presentation of 
the news. There is also the large 
question of opinion which involves 
the editorial pages and the column- 
ists, too. 

At Fault for Hysteria 

“Wherever our officials turn, 
they are confronted with difficult 
choices; almost every major de- 
cision in the field of foreign af- 
fairs today involves a large ele- 
ment of risk. It is surely the obli- 
gation of those who pass judgment 
on these subjects to take such diffi- 
culties into account and to be as 
fully informed as possible. 

“Nor should it be forgotten that 
partisan editorials on foreign pol- 
icy are bound to create partisan- 
ship on the part of our legislators, 
for the influence of the newspapers 
on politicians is, on the whole, 
greater than many of us assume. 

“We of the newspaper profes- 
sion cannot disclaim all fault for 
the cloud of hysteria that now 
darkens our otherwise fair land. 

“We must realize that there are 
other media that can better enter- 
tain and that we are more than 
ever before confronted by the 
question: Is it more urgent to in- 
form a thousand readers or enter- 
tain a million? Much as this gen- 
eration needs a sense of humor, 
I'm afraid my vote goes for the 
paper that informs.” 
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Mary McClung 
Wins $24,142 
Against Post 


After trial before Supreme 
Court Justice Joseph A. Gavagan 
and a jury, Mary McClung Ken- 
nelly, formerly advertising direc- 
tor and general manager of the 
New York Post, entered judg- 
ment for $24,142 against that 
newspaper for alleged breach of 
contract of employment and for 
severance pay claimed to be due 
under terms of a guild agreement. 

The complaint averred that be- 
tween March, 1937, and last Sept. 
1, the plaintiff was in the continu- 
ous employ of the Post, serving 
from time to time in the respec- 
tive Capacities of classified phone 
room supervisor, classified adver- 
tising Manager, associate advertis- 
ing director, advertising director 
and general manager. 

It was further asserted that on 
Nov. 11, 1947, the plaintiff and 
the Post entered into an agree- 
ment whereby she was engaged as 


material allegations of the com- 
plaint, asserted certain wrongful 
acts allegedly performed by plain- 


tiff, and concluded: “Plaintiff 
was discharged from her position 
as General a for cause.” 


Veteran Reporter Dies 
MontreaLt—Joseph J. Maguire, 
» police reporter on Mont 








‘PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


CALIFORNIA OPPORTUNITY 
—in Fresno, California, _ S Seocae 
heart city of the great 
Valley—Metropolitan Seatac over 
130,000—The Fresno Guide, one of 
the West's Most Successful Weekly 
Advertising 
under same ownership for 18 years— 
needs a man who can qualify as Man- 
ager and invest $100, 000 to be “winl| > 











po Bacar sad for 34 years until re- 
tirement in 1944, died April 26. 
Previous to retirement he com- 
pleted 21 years as police reporter 
on Montreal Star. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


kkk Personal service backed with 30 
years experience in the West. Arthur 
. Stypes, 625 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 5, Calif. 
Mountain States & Southwest 
DAILIES OR WEEKLIES 
Ray E. Mohler & Associates 
312 ton Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
SOUTHERN Newspaper Properties and 























business manager at an annual 
salary of $25,000 and that she was 
to receive all benefits provided for 
in the guild agreement for em- 
ployes of the Post. On March 31, 
1948, the complaint stated, her 
salary was increased to $30,000 a 
year. 

The plaintiff, now employed on 


the New York Daily Mirror, 
charged she was “dismissed and 
discharged without cause and 


without prior notice” on Sept. 1, 
1948. Complaint asked for a 
total of $31,826. 

The defendant's answer denied 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 





Everything Confidential, 
J. B. Snider, Natchez, Mississippi. 
OONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
Daily Newspaper Properties 
W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, California. 
MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 
and sold without publicity. 
ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records on fair terms 
J. R. GABBERT 


3937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 
—— i an oe er ee 
Brokers 
je Beal " Many Years 
P. O. Box 527, San Fernando, Oalif. 





‘or eq for or wil 
ell ling interst. Sub ial sal- 
ary and return on “investment assured. 
Potential daily. wont supported by 
leading merchants a best advertis- 
ers. 





The Guide has own building and 
plant, all clear, appraised at $175,- 
000. Volume now over $250,000 an- 
nually—could be doubled with right 

nd This will 
Pub- 





stand most rigid investigation. 
lisher wishes to retire. 


Arthur W. Stypes 
625 Market Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WEEKLY. 
0. 1 Down 


20,000. Jack L. 4958 Melrose 
Ave., Los Angeles 7 oalifornia: 
PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


DAILY wanted b; erienced news- 
paperman and advertising 





MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
—SRIGED TO MOVE AT ONCE — 
RICED TO MOVE AT ONCE 
2—Miehle ac Automatic 22 x 28” 
Units, AC tors, one press 1 year 
old in Mand, the other approximately 
2% years old, quite a savings over the 
price of a new machine 
3—t1 Miehle 4/Roller 39 x 53” Oylin- 
=r ee Presses, with late style Oross. 
‘eed 
1s Miehle 4/Roller, 


gs ——: Ba ee rebuilt. 

2—%7 Babe 3” two revo- 
lution, late oy soils. 
Ly Babcock 41 x 55”, 


1st le B Kelly Special with exten- 
sion delivery, atin, 7 ey rebuilt. 
—Style B Special lys, extension 
deliveries, in good shanti | condition. 
1—Style A Kelly, jogger elivery, in 
good array conditi 
2—20 26 Miller ‘Simplex Automat- 
ics, thevearty rebuilt. 
Several each, 8 x 12, 10 x 15, 12 x 
18, regular and new series job presses. 
Numerous used and rebuilt saw-trim- 


recently re- 


late style 


‘A “equipment can be seen in —< 
tion. Prices right for removal from 
the former owner’s » are to you. 
Terms can be arrange Other items 
too numerous to mention . . . Write 
us 5 needs. 
OUTHEASTERN i 

SUPPLY COMPA 

7 Peters Street, Nw. 

. O. Box 4957 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 





age 36; option to buy without down 
pa. ayment—would consider paper need- 
ing development. is is a — 
proposition. Box 5586, Editor & Pu 
lisher. 

DAILY or partial interest in daily of 
3,000 to 10,000 circulation wanted by 
experienced executive with 25 years 
outstanding midwestern and southern 
career in newspaper and civic work, 
known throughout the country. Would 
take minority interest with publisher 
wanting ease up if active manage- 
ment, eventual ownership in agree- 
ment. Have $25,000 cash, real record, 
experience, recommendations. Seeking 
paper needing development in growing 
area. Box 5643, Editor & Publisher, 








PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 

Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch, 

2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Celebrating our 30TH YEAR without 

a lapse of time as exclusive newspa- 

per brokers. We would like to be of 

service to ten the publisher, and to 

you, the buy 

LEN FEIGHNER AGENOY 

Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
@ SOUTHERN STATES s 
Daily and Weekly Properties 
Sales—Purchases—Financing 
RKER LIK 


607 Times Bidg., St. Petersburg, Fla. 











NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
rer and all other purposes. 
8S. VAN BENTHUYSEN 
446 Pad Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service. Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bidg., Salina, Kansas. 
ney wey DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue 
Venice, California 








PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
paper Properties for Sale. MAY 
BROS., Binghamton, New York. 
TEXAS — in Gulf area; % or A 
interest available to active — 
Hg | manager, $10,000.00 to 
$15,000.00 full cash fen Also 
Texas a wa initial payments 
from $5,0' 








Geo + gg ricoh seat weekly. 
gy | “Profitable in very active loca- 
$25,000.00 down. 


"Mabgine weekly.” Fine plant, au- 
ee job equipment. $10,000.00 


Florida weekly in beautifal lake 
region. $6,000.00 down. Also another 
Florida opportunity for energetic in- 
vestor to become business manager or 
publisher. s 


southern "properties available 
which cannot be offered or identified 
without your references 


Carolina weekly, 





* RKER LIKELY 
607 Times Bldg., St. Petersburg, Fis. 











MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


1 MULTIGRAPH for . embossing 
Speedomat Plates, Model $2696F435. 
This machine is equipped with large 
type for dealer labels. An extra set 
of smali type will be furnished pur- 
chaser; in good condition, priced 
$300.00. 





1 ated Single 
nog — 6-20; in 
$300. 
MADISON NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
11 Carroll Street 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Wrap Machine, 
good condition, 





WHEN you want to buy or sell a 
thing in the graphic arts field—. 

WA'S remember Printers Trouble 
Maetes, New Haven, Conn. 


24-PAGE HOE WEB PRESS 


2 plates wide, three units of eight 
pages, 239,/16" sheet cut, AC mo- 
tors, complete stereotype equipment. 


THOMAS W. HALL CO., INC. 
Stamford—Connecticut 


KLUGE AUTOMATIC 12 x 18, 6 








Rollers, excellent condition. Perfect 
prin e in operation. A real bar- 
gain. Daily Times, Niles, Ohio. 





you want good used equipment? 
We can locate it for you. 
S FILES 
211 Marion ae. 
Cleveland 13, 9 
CHerry -830 
POLLARD-ALLING Tetomatls Mail- 
ing Machine capable of stamping 250 
copies per minute up to ve pages with 
& capacity in excess of 64 p’ 
operating condition. oO ‘A. Peterson, 
inneapolis Star and Tribune, Minne- 
apolis, ta. 


TWO SOOTT FOLDERS, 22%" cat- 
dsiivery. "Sox 8486, alior a Pat 
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GOSS 28-PAGE PRESS 
Color cylinder, reversible for three 
colors and black. A.C. motor, plate 
casting equipment, now located News- 
Sentinel, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 

Geo: 


eorge O. Oxfor 
Boise Idaho 





len fag a. ae Scott 





per 7 “Oompiate, with Hoe, ‘pot, 
pump, stereo equipment and Duplex mat 
roller, Very —_ as must be 
moved in next 30 day: 


. J. Mis- 
sett, Suffolk, Virginia.” News-Herald. 





Mechanical equipment from TIMES 

UNION plant 34 Beaver Street, Al- 

bany, N. Y. offered for sale, including: 
2 Hoe Octuple presses with 

hoists and spare 
arts—21%4" cutoff 

e Linotype Machines 

8-ton Hoe metal pot, with 

blower, hand casting boxes 

and uipment 

2 Sta-Hi’s 

1 Hoe matrix roller 

and dozens of other useful 

pieces of equipment 


For full information and complete list, 
phone or write P. Haas, Business 
Manager, Times-Union, 40 euben 
Street, Albany, N. 





FOR SALE: Goss Twin-screw aa 
wi 


shaver 
rent drive pF Two iailer 
‘oe five column 


saw trimmers. Une 

flat speed mould. Make us an offer. 

Write Arthur L. Gayle, Jr., The 
Box 110, 


Southwest Citizen, P. 0. 
ke Charles, La. 
ONE 82” Camachine Splicing and Roll 
winding moshing of cemniete with Kt 
a — 
Dail News, ia07 


z 
Ror jee, “Aageles St., Los Angeles 54, 
Californ’ 


AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION 
Guaranteed Rebuilt 


LINOTYPES —_ INTERTYPES 
All Models On Display 
Visit Our Showroom 


D. C. ARMSTRONG & CO. 
317 North Broad Street 
Phila. 7, Pa., Walnut 2.7410 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
GOOD VALUES 
1000 Ib. Automatic ‘‘Quick’’ Lino- 
type Melting Furnace. 
3500 Ib. Hoe Stereo. Furnace. 
Metal 


6000 lb. Ostrander Seymour 
Pot. 

8000 Ib. Ensign Lai metal pot 
with gas immersion burner. 


Water-Cooled Molds for use with 
above furnaces, if desired. 


Hoe Quarter-Page coer for 23 9/16” 
sheet cut Web Press. 


Wesel heavy duty Elec. Galley Proof 
Press. 


Hoe full page Flat Router. 

NEW Hall Newspaper Turtles. 
NEW ‘‘Dural’’ 
THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, von 


120 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 
(Plant at Stamford, Conn.) 


Stereotype Chases, 





CUTLER-HAMMER, two - motor 
full automatic newspaper press drives 
and ayy panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 
60 cycle AC. Oo mplete with resistors 
and push button stations: 

75/7% H. P. crosshead 
type, aque’ to parallel, pair will 
power 4 unit press. One w: 
drive 3 ray, t units >: moderate —_ 





BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
& 


Newspaper Presses 

Printing Equipment 

Bought and Sold 
es 


Plant Layout 
Mechanical Production 
Service 
At Your Disposal 


e 
Complete Plants Equipped 
Large or Small 
a 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-1132 





FOR SALE—Model B INTERTYPE in 
fair running order, equipped with gas 
pot. high speed distri nee sserew. two 





NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS 
E. P. WALUMAN AND OOMPANY 
bE ane Mechinesy 
Bought Sold 
Erecting ond: Rebuilding 
mas North Ohurch Street 
Rockfor Tilinois 
LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS PRESS ERECTORS 
Dismantling —Moving— Erecting 








If have your 

you oan for yourself. $10,000 bays 
waster picid potential gold-aine. Has 
ee! 'e 

possibility. of $10,000 ‘to $20,000, s 
Bitte & eiliaher avin 

and eB id. alvin expertenc tial. 





brisk. ~ at onveyor 
vice Nationw ide 
738 N. Victory Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 


We will move, erect or repair presses 
YWHE 


AN 
28 East 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Phone: SPring 7-1740 








MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED 
8 page Goss Cox-O-Type Model A 
or E Duplex. 
24 page Press, preferably with Stereo- 


type equipment. 
We need these presses immediately. 


vise 
NORTHERN MAOHINE WORKS 
3 323-29 No. Fg, Street 





90 channe' 
adjustable molds, outside, padhen brack- 
et, new style t elevator head, and 
Emerson r. M: Hop- 
kins, Review-Times, Fostoria, Ohio. 





One 40/83 H. 
Will power 4 decks a width, and 
or 16-page tubular, pres 

Used, serviceable, Sesh with- 
drawn from service, ‘aay: priced, 
ee, availa’ 

Thi astern Cae poe Co. 
Waterbury 20 Conn 


pooh VARI- “ete for sale, $1,000 
GLADEWATER MIRROR, 
em. 


FOR SALE 


HOE 4 UNIT OOTUPLE SUPER IM- 
POSED NEWSPAPER PRESS — 2 
units on Floor and 2 units above— 
22%” cut-off, double folders, press 
has roller bearings and rubber rollers 
and besides 1 color is adaptable for 
3 extra colors. Excellent for comics. 





Giedew. ater, 





With or without complete stereotype 
t 


equipment. 


ALL MOTORS ALTERNATING 
OURRENT 


PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
277 Broadway, New York 7, N. 





NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Tubular, Rotary and Flatbed 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 Street 
New York City 18 





A GOOD BUY for a haar publica- 
tion. Miehle $0 48” by 38”. In good 
condition. Also Dexter Folder 44” x 
36” with insert feeding guide. ‘Mesa 
(Arizona) Daily Tribune. 


PONY ae caster 23 9/16” cut- 
off, available 
Goss 45-0 Moavy Duty Mat roller, 
available now. 

— COutler-Hammer paper conveyors 
complete available now. 
Hand plate finishing blocks, any size. 

George C. Oxford 
Idaho 


serial number 





Boise 
MODEL 33 Linotype, 





FOR SALE: 4 Model 26 Linotypes 

with electric pots and 4 — each. 

Box 5499, Ed’ here & Publis 

NOLAN $2 DRY MAT ner used 

only three mon‘ 2 hp. 220 v..8 
Bed size 24” x 


phase ane Motor. 
Manufacturing Oo. 


50%", 
The Wiltams 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


INTERTYPES AND LINOTYPES 


—OSM-8, 8 model ‘‘0’’ 30 em, 
em with quadder, , Sieael 





em. 

Linotypes—2 Model 8 and 2 $5’s. 

ee at ee gy Flatbed =. 
f Press. 

8 fr, Mat Roller. 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
sane -29 No. —- Street 





7 





SINGLE WOOD JR. Autoplate with 
ump. Wood Autoshaver. Printcraft 
gal 277 Broadway, New 
r We: We 





PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 
EQUIPMENT 
Copper and Zinc 
e 
E T. SULLEBARGER CO. 


110 Fulton St. @° 538 S. Clark St. 
New York Chicago 





___MISCELLANEOUS—FOR SALE 
OFFER ae hy  B. very o-, big 
ite 
width, about 35” py ay Mey 
shipment, same —— for June. 
py Pulp & Pape 45 West 


5th St., New York 1 19, N.Y. Phone: 
}. -h. SB 2-4830. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS 
MAOHINISTS— Dismantling, moving, 














electric pot, 
mats. A perseck. és a Ben 
Shulman pasoeeies._ = 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1. ¥, 
DOUBLE woos JR. “Auto lates with 
= ps and pot. toshaver. 

interaft Henrénentaltven: 277 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y. 








mtire newspaper plants. 
maingomanes, service nation- 


LORENZ PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS COMPANY 


3626— 31 St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
STillwell 6-0098-0099 


Repairs, 
wide 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for May 6, 1950 











WANTED: COLOR ATTA 
for Goss double width “inch press, 


late printing surface. we for 
tale Goss dou 


yt a fants * as a tae, 





FEATURES 
hag gt sy SALE 


“Waiting for Weekly 
N York Boring a (Hash 
Form). Up to minute n oe East- 


mt. Samples 7 tater 
Available for ig York Pity —¥ 
view. Box 5520. -& Publisher. 


BUSINESS-JOGGING MONTHLY 
FOLDER 





for Want Ad departments to mail to 
accounts and prospects. Six amusing- 
ly illustrated and written pages of 
hints, hunches and humor that inter- 
est business firms in using your Clas- 
sified section. Nothing else like it. 
Your own logotype plus ‘imprest of 
syndica' 
‘licking at Classifi 
posi creation. 
maller news 
Here’s that Vehicle f for a Peano di- 
rect-mail approach to customers and 


prospects you've wished for. — 
me for sample and Br 8 
Howard Parish, Tested Want Ad egal: 


ing Plans, Daily News Tower, Miami 
32, Fla. 





3 JOB CAMPAIGNS 





Ra: , Pasadena 
ae 24-Page Tubular Plate 
Press. Deck style machine with half 


and quarter page folder delivery. Also 
require stereotype equipment and al- 
ternating current motor drive. Reply 
Box 5637, Editor & Publisher. 





WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 
NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 
BEN SUMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


New York City 
Rutten? 9-1132 





What do you have for sale? a it 


with us. We have the buyer 


CROSS FILES 

211 Marion Bldg. 

Cleveland 13, Ohio 
OHerry 1-3305 


WHAT IS THE 
HUMAN INTEREST KEY 
TO A NEW JOB? 


How does it open closed doors for 
semi-beginners and highly trained — 
candidates! What makes it work! 
What will it do for you? 

NE N 


ASH 
JOB CAMPAIGN SPECIALIST 
i Boo Publishing 
By a) appointment: WI. 7-01 Wi. 74 0103, New | York 


HELP WANTED —ADEeStEaT 


STEADY position for competent 

paper layout man to handle tneaiiog 
of daily and Sunday papers, Midwest- 
ern city of 125,000. Give age, experi- 
ence and references. Box 5571, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


—————————————— 
HELP WANTED ADVERTISING 














Pony Autoplate, Curved router, Mat 
roller, Sta-Hi Mat or Outler-Ham- 
mer paper conveyor, 00 Ib. metal pot. 
Chases, Box 5609, Edivos & Publisher. 


GOSS Press single width (two pages 
wide). 13% inch printing diameter, 
21% inch cut-off or deck for same. 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED 
Hoe or Goss heavy duty dry mat roll- 
er, chain drive, AC motor. Box 5613, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WANTED—PFLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 











kinds of stereotype equipment. Lino- 
type and Intertype machines. 
RICHARDSON SOVDE CO. INC. 


503—4th Ave. 
Minneapolis, Sins, 


WANTED TO BUY: Four (4) Reels 
with or without automate paster. 
Please furnish serial price 
and full details. Box 5467, 
Publisher. 


WANTED TO BUY. Good used curved 
routing aahin newspaper plate size. 
Write Times Journal, Vinelan: 


giving complete description ani price, 
CORRES 
REPRESENTATIVES 
CORRESPONDENTS. news and adver- 
tising, major ORCHESTRA 
WORLD, 1650 aalier New York. 














OLASSIFIED MARAGEE, ae 
experience and good ak 


- Must 
take complete charge of twelve person 
staff. Prefer man located in Midwest. 
Salary and bonus arrangement. Po- 
sition offers excellent opportunity for 
right man, Write fully giving details 
as to age, experience and record 

L. E. Heindel, advertising director 
Madison Newspapers, Madison, Wis- 
con 


CLASSIFIED selling position avail- 
able for experienced man or woman. 
This will lead to managership of 3- 
girl department as qualification is 
proven. Over 10,000 ABC afternoon 
daily, 38 miles from Philadel hia. 
State background in detail. imes 
Journal, Vineland, N. 
EXPERIENCED RETAIL 
SALESMAN 
Southern Newspaper of 100,000 circu- 
lation seeks intelligent, aggressive 
man who can do an honest merchan- 
dising service for accounts. 
quires ae to prepare 
layout. Prefer man now a in 
South. State qualifying ence, 
ala: bility. Bor 5594, 


& 
SPENING FOR YOUNG JOURNAL- 
OPENING FOR YOUNG JOURNAL- 
ISM SCHOOL GRADUATE fo be ad- 
vertising representative for regional 
ablication with offices in Greensboro, 
at ; starting at $50 per week plus 
post Be an ability to create and sell 
advertising, ‘knowledge | - layout and 








Job re- 








basic fundamentals advertising 

necessary, p 

Write Box 2233, tonto a N. C. 
61 








HELP W. 
a ln 
pet ne STAFF MAN wanted, 
weste: daily 
12, 000 circulation. Must be strong on 
layouts. 








selling, copy i om 

Good sa ani 5 ri 

5506, Editor & Publisher , ating a 

experience, education and marital 

status. 

CATHOLIO WEEKLY in western 
Michigan oeke as enced 

salsemen, 30-40. plus —- 


ences, available’ date sect 
» 8 ex 

to Box 5569, Editor Publisher. 
PROGRESSIVE SMALL DAILY in 
growing East Coast community wants 
assistant advertising manager experi- 
enced in copy writing, layout and Sell- 


HELP me 
Sear heels ot erie 
. OW! o 
and Little erin pro" 
rienced yo 


Merchant 
fs and large 
bonus for net 
Box 


increase. hectoad in full. 
5582, Editor & Publisher. 


WEEKLY ag PAPER is —_ 
brteagen® Kee! needs circulation 

5 Soe — a= in 
experien 


Box m 5459, Edite ro PE 


HELP agg 
GOPYREADER-HEAD W 


Only capable and 
getter need apply. 








RITER, must 
FAST, accurate, no 
beginners. By interview only. ‘Con- 
tact S. big e- pened 2 a 
Atlantic City (N. J ribun 





ing, who can share 

—— peseesaanty to advance. Write 
y in confidence to publisher. 

5648, Editor & Publ lehor. x te 


GIRL REPORTER — ana ees 
career — to train for writing column 
for mi est news bu: reau. Must have 





POSITION NOW AVAILABLE for 


display advertising salesman on Mid- 
ban ye daily. Must know layout 
ut 


gent servicing of acco 
mic gael emegny 25-45 years pr — 
eld on 


West Coast or Midwest. 
R 


perience. 








ex- 
> own 
handwriting first letter. Wri 
739. Merced Sun-Star, Merced Out 
a RETAIL SALESMEN 


daily can use 2 a ene 


‘Give full details 





be good work- 
er. Salary while ea Write Box 
5638, Editor & Publis 


REPORTER, editorial Ts eligi- 








ble G. I. training. Press- ournal, En- 
glewood, New 
WANTED: Reporter, experienced 


man for responsible news beat. J. 
Phillips, Borger NEWS - HERALD, 
Borger, Texas. 


HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 


EXPERIENCED foreman for morning 
newspaper composing room. Modern 











Ideal working ce Good 
Fine opportunity to advance. , fy staff 


knows of this ad. 
& Publisher. Box 5580, Editor 


RETAIL DISPLAY ADVERTI 
SALESMAN — 


Deity, Metropolitan Midwestern News- 
8 an opening for experienced 
retail display advertising salesiaan: 
Must have successful background in 
= Aggressive = not high pres- 
ure. This is no soft spot. Fick s a. 
but highly competitive. 

opportunity if you can qualify. Good 
salary, group insurance, paid vacation 
and other pleasant advantages. Give 
complete experience, age, references 
= weg date. Box 5635, Editor 





a 


WANTED 
Young, Frometionally minded news- 


paper c man for classified 
manager of trade journal, New eet | 
headquarters. odest salary with 


attractive incentive basis which, 
tenance of present linage, tan nd 
tees from $4,000 * $5 — asameliy. 
a C) e individual. 
Reply, giving record of experince, 
other “relevant” Jaizements, and 

van na! 

Ft rhdeay a poe a Box 


Linotypes, average 14 
pages daily. Permanent if make good. 
Contact E. R. Flickinger, Prod. Mgr., 
Lewiston Tribune, Lewiston, Ida. 

LINOTYPE OPERATOR 

We have a permanent situation open 
now for ares linotype operator, 
union or eligible, scale 87 for 40 
hours, time and one-half for overtime, 
2 weeks’ —— yearly bonus and 
pension plan. New building now un- 
der construction, 60 miles south of 
Chicago. Contact Vern Bradiey, supt. 
Daily Journal, Kankakee, Illinois. 
WORKING FOREMAN for medium- 
sized dail 
Modern plant. 
fea record of economical ——— 

rite fully nas experien — 


poe Box Editor & "Publish 
OTO-ENGRAVER = 
able of at least three branches 
jBlamath ‘alls (Ore.) sesumeger 
— a srs Portlan: 
forts — ite: Ernest Hedlund, 
c/o ag Pea » wt Klamath Falls, 





HELP WANTED—PROMOTION 


ASSISTANT PROMOTION MANAGER 
One of America’s largest newspapers 
ae the East coast—is seeking an 





WANTED: Advertisin, solicit hi 
can sell. Prefer ma . who son make 

d layouts fer ‘ads. Real oppor- 
tunity for right man. Wayne Lanham, 
Recper NEWS - HERALD, Borger, 





WANT — A first-class Olassified 
Advertising wegen must have a 


west for _ FIRST newspa) in the 


city. Re to Lo 
mannen: < * = ee Wichita 


gee strong 
a eotiden promotion. Must 
able to write copy and direct creative 
pn hg: A knows of this 

is. he ourself—with resume 
snd ale — to Box 5602, 
Editor & Publish 


LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 
NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENOY. Arti- 
cles, Books, Fiction, Plays marketed. 
Bertha Klausner, 130 E.-40 St., N. Y. 








YOUNG MAN for omnes adverti 
department on medium-size 
al! 


sing 
daily 
is on 
ete, os _merchandising, 
5564, Editor & Publish 


HELP WANTED—CIRCULATION 





surveys, etc, 
ceeemees. Box 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 





ADMINISTRATIVE 
EDITORIAL-advertising team, 2 ex- 
perienced, energetic , Bee ° 
manage large weekly, small daily in 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


TOP AD PRODUCTION M 
LARGE METROPOLITAN DalLY 
Twenty-one years all phases of news- 





paper 
site knowledge « of “ make-up — a 














urchase. Sey Write Box | details connected with it. ted 
22, Editor & Publisher. advertisers; applied policies; guided 
mechanical departments; established 
NOW AVAILABLE schedules; supervised department o 
forty-eight people. Can handle your 
Capable, ‘‘mentally-mature’’ North- |!arge production problems without 
erner unem cause over 45 | guidance. Forty-seven years = 
*‘ealendar-age’’ arbitrary limit al- | married. Write Box 5540, Editor & 
though too active, ambitious, youthful | Publisher. 
in appearance and spirit to retire. 
ae oe verge EAST ‘or SITUATIONS WANTED— 
> Wi congenial! concern, op- 
portunity to use his CIRCULATION 
practical knowledge and services CIRCULATION MANAGER now em- 


(with a small money neg bey 





advertising sales or ae work. 
Offers widely diversified ALL ROUND 
EXPERIENCE with manufacturer; 
advertising agency; agricultural, in- 
dustrial and business trade journals; 
and newspaper. 


For his resume PLEASE RECIPRO- 
CATE with some information of what 
you may have to offer. 


Box 5508, Editor & Publisher. 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 





ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE, now 
employed desires to make connection 
with Southern newspaper. Excellent 
record in all phases of advertising. 
If you are in need of a highly com- 
petent man who can train and organ- 
ize a staff which will produce linage 
by being of genuine assistance to your 
merchants, and who will be a credit 
to your newspaper as well, you will 
be interested in this advertisement. 
Box 5639, Editor & Publish 
ADVERTISING EXEGUTIVE? 30 
years as top rated production display 
man. 21 years with one chain. Ex- 
perienced in competitive field on lead- 
ing dailies. Now desire to pass _ 
experience and knowledge on in 
executive capacity. Oan furnish the beat 
recommendations. Now employed 
ee. Box 5563, Editor & babe 
lis’ 


ployed desires change. 
and capable of directing all angles of 
circulation—carrier—Road men—pro- 
motion, etc. 
dailies. Position not large enough to 
ay $75-$85 or more not considered. 
No hurry—if Ye are now, or going 
to be, in need of good man get in 
touch with me. Box 5612, Editor & 
Publisher. 





CAN YOU USE 

a Circulation Manager who has shown 
a constant increase, had 100% collec- 
tions, won awards for boy promotion, 
and has plenty of all —— know- 
how! Advanced =. by step to O.M. 

3, marr! eds exes 
Permit me to sell my- 
Box 5634, Editor & Publisher. 
CIROULATION Manager, City, Coun- 
try. 20 years’ experience all phases. 
Location open. Married, age 44. Avail- 
able for personal interview. Also ad- 
vertising experience. Box 5615, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 
CIRCULATION Manager — Well ex- 
perienced circulation man has ae 
and ore to work hard. Good a 


carriers and 
men. Full ‘Of ideas. 


Know how 
increase. Address: Box 5611, Editor 
& Publisher. 


a ocecntypnenin so! Meneate, SS a 20 
year 

all phases promotion. Prefer small or 
medium size daily and bonus arrange- 
ment for increase if possible. Box 
5567, Editor _& Publisher. 

















LONG Man. 
ager with woo record of ac- 








ADVERTISING Manager — wealth of 
experience classified, local display, na- 
oe —— and copywriting, 
married years same location. 
Steanent at Write Box 5653, 
Editor & Publisher. 
29 YEAR old Journalism ad desires 
advertising job New York, Pennsyl- 
vania. Can sell, do layout, write copy. 
Start immediately. Sam ’Onofrio, 
5214 N. 27th, Ar ington, Virginia. _ 
CLASSIFIED MANAGER. Top 1 flight 
newspaper = 


sales 

Qualified poten tay Age 37. "bee 
Site. Editor & Publisher. 
COMPETENT Salen, Display, 
Classified, Daily, war Cs Best ref- 
erences, single. West coast, South- 
west. Box 5618, Editor & Publisher. 
CED display salesman, 
ied, seeks That one big 
ox 5605, Editor & Pub- 











young, st; 
chance. 
lisher. 





EDITORIAL EXEOQUTIVE’s job or 
associate editorship on ry or me 


ified’s Ls has ideas to whip 
8 ems, wi 
them and is ® true believer in thet 








dium sized daily wag, saad fligh 
editorial writer who is now ‘a policy- 
making board of large conservative 





HOME DELIVERY man with boy ex- 


erieaee = 
or general circulation work in At- 


lantic City, New Jersey. This is a 








Permanent Serer Salary a car 
J ¢ ast 
News Dist., Atlantic City, New Saree 





WANTED EXPERIENCED 
Sa MANAGER 
We have a progressive paper and 
want a progressive circulation man- 
ager. Must know carrier and mail 
— and have good personality. 
‘amiliar with ABC records. Write 
giving ee 


reference, salar. 
expected, 
FLOR 


and when available. 
EN NOE MORNING NEWS 
Florence, S. C. 


62 





y uate; 

oustanding and strong record of ex- 

perence and reliability. Box 5511, 
& Publisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR 7M Midwest 
daily last 2% years. Combat vet, 29, 
A.B., SDX, a married, child. 
Handles police, sports, wire, govern- 
ment, copyreading, « editorials, makeup, 
— Wants 


ed to toug! 
Pr ig gincl le, will travel. Box 
Editor & Publisher. 


jires gos Thor- 
gughly que qualified to hi any circu- 
hae “ealy highly 


problem. 
pa situations. , Will consider 
an 





any . 
portunit 
nency. 


for saveneconent and perma 
ite Box 5577, Editor e Pub- 


er. 

MR. PUBLISHER: Are you interest- 
ed in s Circulation Ma: 

who has increased 
with expenses 85% 
year production record on metropoli- 
tan and medium dailies from carrier 
boy Bp. Address Box 5471, Editor & 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 


p mate SZ _ Newspaper, 
United “Staten 











magazine, 


d Canada, offer syn- 
dicated daily w weekly column on 
daily dctues, political temperature, 
other interesting topics. Box 5510, 
Editor & Publisher. 

HAVANA CORRESPONDENT 
Offers string correspondence or spe- 
cial @verage politics, husiness, trade, 
finance, travel, etc. ‘Tiss or complete pho- 

‘age, press, 
industrial. P resident and 














SEVERAL years experience in — 
patch Department 


trained American newsman and pho- 





siveriléteg age in Chicago. Stan- 
dard size and loi Salary com- 
mensurate with res a sibilities ex- 
pected. Box 5626, Editor & Publisher. 


TOP Bape Megat! salesman, 12 
years’ ex good layout, ener- 











medium daily as manager 
small daily with ‘ebance to buy. fb 


getic, ‘ambitious, oles —_ a ok 

immediately. d, good 
comerenees, refer East wo area. 
ox 5599, Editor & Publisher. 





w 
5584, Editor & Publisher. 
poe daca EXEOUTIVE, 
ising, seeks opportunity ‘with 
southern publisher. Sound 
Age 42, married. Box 5462, 
Ciisker 








YOUNG MAN, single, seeks 
on weekly or small daily anywhere in 
United States. Some experience. Good 
copy, layouts, can sell. College Es 
B.B.A. ne Box 


sition 








Editor & Publisher 
EDITOR & 


te Box 5533, Editor & 
Publisher. 


I COVER THE BOSTON AR 
Guy Livingston, 187 Sutherland 1 Ra., 
Brookline 46, Mass. Ph: BE 2-7688. 
SPECIALIST, food, features, can take 
European assignments June 15—De- 
comber 15. Box 5558, Editor & Pub- 
sher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 
ALL - AROUND gh nega a 
WRITEMAN 27, six 
married, college’ will snap et 
real opportunity en Per 
tive reporter, deft han 











e 
wires. Box 5493, Taitor & bublisher. 
PUBLISHER for May 6, 1950 


Familiar with - 


Successful on two large | 








1950 








SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


ABLE, intelligent reporter - rewrite. 

Daily, weekly experience. Car, sin; e. 
Quick to make contacts. Start im- 
mediately. Box 5631, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








ANXIOUS for hard work, honor grad, 
ited Journalism school, 


Young go anywhere. 
5469, Editor & & Publisher. 
ANNAPOLIS grad with journalistic 
and printing background desires re- 

rtorial job on daily near New York 
Pity on separation from Hoe June 2. 
Box 5616, Editor & Publishe: 


ATTENTION FARM MAGAZINE 
EDITORS! 








Young man, 23, not farm_ raised, 
wants job on farm periodical. From 
family of farm paper editors and a 
little rubbed off . 8 months ex- 
rience farm beat 
ily. B.A. journalism. 
July 15. Box 5630, Editor 
lisher. 
ATTENTION EDITOR! Would you 
like an experienced secretary combin- 
ing maturity and common sense with 
well-rounded background in daily and 
weekly newspaper fields. Box 5538, 
Editor & Publisher. 


=< ta ar ae A TESTED MAN 

porialger JOB! 
Here's roy «* waite tor on an 
Eastern metropolitan’ asiy, 35, with 
16-year writing, editing record. Avail- 
able for New York interviews. Box 
5527, Editor & Publisher. 


i sa : tti it “a a 
‘op writer getting rusty sellin; is. 
news, editor’s spot F lng ade: 
west weekly, daily; buy in later. 
Know ads — circulation — makeup— 
some shop. Vet, college grad, 26, 
family, now employed. Box 5592, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


Available 
& Pub- 





dabl. ; 





AVAILABLE NOW. Top flight ex- 
perienced spo edi c 

small daily and metro ckground. Vet 
baseball, football —, Seek 4 
tion sporte editor or — my 

radio work. Married, x saso, 
Editor & Publisher. | 

B.A. English, 25, veteran, single, 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 








charge of cmgatic taking ._ 
ares o r age, promo- 
tion, Has excellent record cities 
180,000 400, 000 . . Civic record exten- 
sive . . Has held top posts editor's 
groups extensive —— experi- 
mee all” departmen t top refer- 


ences and ae yr for seeking - 
“Write Box 5608, Balter 
EXPERIENGED MAN on small 
midwest wean seat dail cooks. wider 
oF 6,000 — Be town 
o! PPis,000 Wy 30,00 Pabii ished = 
Three ars’ 

daily y hold in reporting ony and an [county 
beats, wire, des! and 


writ- 
AB de . 82 years Are Mar- 
one child. Re 


erences. Box 
606, Editor & Publisher. 


50 EDITORIAL department men and 
women all classifications from news 
= to Liege a need jobs by ze- 





confidential. 
& blisher. 


ing. 
ri 











cago Sun-Times. 
want. Placement mmit 
127 N. Dearborn St., 


EXECUTIVE EDITOR, managing 10M 
weekly chain, wants ——_ to medium, 
small daily. e wartime 

work, 2 years daiiy, wolees, yr fam- 


Tell us what you 


Room 
Chicago, 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 
MANAGING R—Seeking small- 
- city daily opening. Will aid also 

nm telegraph, “ag > Fast, accurate, 
hard working, d 


ackgroun 

metropolitan, yeh city papers. A 
man who “at ex circula- 
Room 


tion. aa oF only wan anted, 
522, ery Street, Scranton, 
Penn: b a. 





MAGAZINE editorial position by — 
lege English, teacher who can doc 
articles and knows small tous: pi 4 

arried; 32. Box 5591, Editor & 
Publisher. 


NEWSCASTER, ‘‘A pee ng oy 

= ee —_—_ write, deliver. 

references. jeteils re- 

quest. Box Sato. waiter & Publisher. 

ee GC bata > Ya man - 
post. Cons 


hunts. Seek 
other jobs. Thoron hiy versed ail 
ablication. Write 
er 


phases newspaper 
Rox 5574, Editor 4 "Publish 
REPORTER available in June; Mis- 
souri journalism grad; SDX; Single; 
Veteran; 25; ‘aining emphasis 0 
sports; "also rewrites, book reviews. 
— hs Midwest’ small mage Rr: - 
fi erences. Box 5620, itor 


& Publisher. 
“REPORTER 











h m. 

‘ants to settle fot town, ent 
set-up, where ab to produce deter- 
mines a Fall Teta , references, 

ork Box 5478, Editor & 
Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED young reporter, re- 
write man. Radio news editing, wire 
service, daily background. Box 
5509, Editor & Publisher. 


2 years Defense De; a ress sec- 

ily. Seeks opening tion, Billboard, bhi 
. publicity, MS Pulitzer 
ai ie position. Com tall ‘editorial Journalism School, eyeing alert dailies 
’ E at. tor 


or Box 5614 
& Publisher. 
REPORTER-REWRITE 
Young woman, diversified newspaper 
and research experience. comee grad. 





Box 5645, Editor & Publisher. 
REPORTER New York Oity seeks 
wamee job in smaller town. Svracuse 





EXPERIENCED newspaper woman, 
specialist in building club and societ 
page. Excellent educational and edi- 
torial background. Best o' 
Prefer small city in Southweat. Will 
consider job on East Appene Box 5625, 
Editor & ae her 
Y SLOT 


‘OR A 
Only 29 Ja bat background 
includes telegraph editor, city editor, 
all reporting, news magazine editor, 








wants to begin newspaper career. Pre- | radio cummneniater. War vet; top 

fer daily. ate anywhere. Ave® references. Can handle any job on 

able aor. Box 5632, Editor & Pu ‘our newspaper casepe sports. Tom 

lishe: amrick, Summe le, 8. CO. 

rT OFFER dependability, hard work, | HANDLE all phases reporting, 

and initiative for chance to be re- a features; City, telegraph fests; 
No so! - ofeorrinee Single, Sol ie Pre 


porter. 

vet. College Now em- 
ployed. sy 5647. Editor & Publisher, 
CITY EDITOR experienced all desks 
and feature writing wants Metropoli- 
tan position moa! a = be 40, 
married, fam’ ay. 80) ars on 
large and medium ~ * aoe 5504, 
Fditor & Publisher. 


aha ge years’ experienée. 
es one year copy ~_ 
dail 060. gu * year grad 
study fegonomics. Box 5651, Editor 
& Publisher. 


COPYRE. ADER, experienced 
top 250,000 daily. Wants offer 
city. ‘nterview "arst. Clean copy, 
lively, sensible heads. Fast, accurate, 
sober. Can handle rim, slot; wire, 
city desks; write edi- 
College graduate, married, 2 
Box 5514, Editor & Pub- 





slotman 
good 








EDITOR—15 years well-rounded ex- 
perience =~ —T editor, city edi- 
tor and state desks, 
available {mmediately for newspaper 
needing hard-working executive cap- 
able ef directing and training staff 
into good producers. Also expert on 
press photography and good radio 
commentator. Will go anywhere f 
fair opportunity. Box 5539, Editor & 
Publisher. 
EDITOR-WRITER 

employed. in PR fn enna - 


s 
a 


Now 
leading 
years “eres lance for national niaga- 
zines; 4 years editor technical books; 





2 re trade paper editor. B.S. an nd 
Age bk Limited advance- 
ment makes ve Sseeseere Box 


5617, Editor ai Publis 

EDITOR west coast, southwest, now 
managing editor daily, “or, .- 7 4 
fratuste. Box 5464, Editor & Pub- 
sher, 








fer 
w =. area. Box 5610, 


spot Ne 
Waites & Publisher. 








hon Box 5497, Editor & 

Publisher. 

REPORTER — Experienced general 

coverage yw ): Eligible GI 
references. | training. aily, relocate. Box 


5550, ators. & Publisher. 
SOMEWHERE in midwest is publish- 
er <> — «, yg BY F- 
end, = SS him look after busi- 

ness. Prefer city of 1 10 to 35,000. Ex- 
perience mens jarge. dailies 
and klies. rei years old, 
college ctucation, = 

ity. Box 5461, Editor & ib- 








STOP! 
Don’t look any further. 
I'm the reporter you need, 








nalism graduate, six years of re 
ing, rewrite, special stuff for to; notch 
paper. Box 6, Editor & Publisher. 
JOURNALISM B.S.. New York Uni- 
versity June '50. Vet, 24, KTA, hon- 
or student, some experience, Married 
—intend to stay that way—salary 
necessary. Prefer copyreader, report- 
er sant or aes aily. Box 6, 
Editor & Publisher. 

JUNE ——- grad, B.A., irs 
veteran, 25. 8 experience — 
hard work. Box 5644, Edito 

isher. 
Oe 
JUNE grad, Michigan, 21, Saas edi- 
tor college magazine. reporter daily, 
majored English — Political Science 
seeks position on trade or ery pub- 
lication. Box 5498, Editor & Pub- 











G00D desk man, 15 years experience, 
4 years same job as semi-executive, 
morning daily. Handle all copy. Mar- 
ried. B., 87. Box 5576, Editor & 
Publisher. 
MANAGING EDITORS: 

Do you dread understaffed telegra h 
or copy desks during vacations? wil 
work two weeks of my vacation for 
you, with view to permanent berth. 
Now employed copy desk motropoli- 
tan daily. References. Missoari BJ. 
Age 32. Married. Veteran. Consider 








anywhere. Box 5628, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
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ee grad, June ‘50, BA Journal- 
If there is daily, any size, in West 1 year daily experience. Des 
Coast state that could use able, ex- job’ with future. Will go anywhere 
perienced young man I'll gamble the} Salary ey pets or weekly. 
trip for je interviews 5 years on week-| Knowledge of Coe ee 
lies; o Speed ced Graphic; Joursation Box 5435. Editor & aE Publishe 
oa eer — Sor ergy eden nal ob sous ae 
08 7 
INTERESTED ows | fet Box 5652, Bie a & Pub- 
man who Seago Recelan' “Also lisher. 
French and German. Columbia Jour- 





SITUATIONS TOUTE. 


27, wants job—go “say 
where, ambitious — 7 ire—refer- 
. Devin, 87 Vine St., 


Editor & Publisher. 

YOUNG LADY — College journalism 

ae Reporting. copyreadi ng. cB 
experience. a \o 

Box 5624) Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


eur aon hoy ay PRODUCTION 
PERT des to connect with ag- 

pane Ry who is tired of 
alibis . . . and wants capable execu- 
with modern know-how and 


savin, 
3596, Peter & Publish 
FIELD Service ae expert on 
tensions, pasters, press drives. Ease 
pressroom operation. Desires res) 
sible work. Box 5621, Editor & b 
lisher. 








Machinist, non-union, 
5, married. Will travel anywhere. 
Box 5640, Editor & Publis! 
PLANT superintendent. - es ex- 
perience handling men, building, main- 
taining and running Hoe Goss 
magazine, roto, color = black == 
es. Can guarantee to kee eq 
ment in good’ running con ition. Gale 
lege grad, married, now _emplo 
an executive capacity. Excelent ref- 
erences. Box 5575, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVER, years, sine 
only, all-phase pW. § administra- 
tive experience, college graduate, 3 
—— a = 

lerger necessitates change. 

Box 5537, Editor 








plant. 
State proposition. 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHER, male, 
single, in Europe June First. 
ment, free-lance basis. lly eq 
black and white, color, 4 x 5, = 
2%... Feature stories and le 
Box_5557, Editor & Publisher. 
GOMBINATION. Photographer, Pu' 
lie Relations background, Formerly 
Juty vied sony, weltable on ist 
yo wit: rmy. vailable 

os Location not ai ant. Box 
$083, “‘paitor & "Publis her. 











seeks out of ingle, 
25, car. Fairchild engraver operator. 
Box 5578, Editor s "Publisher. 


FREE LANCE. photographer, 4 years 
some ing 





TECHNICAL writer. Experi in 

electronics, — fields. Aptitude for 
Dental enh. tol 0) 

and design, general science subjects. 


— ars newspaper experience. Col- 
wo dogresn ‘. axe $1. Box 5523, Edi- 
oo & Publish 


TELEGRAPH EDITOR 
. cone Sas desk ne fature. 


a) Teperting. cr years Box sas 
EE ed i, allies “— 


a 5 any 





able, expe 


rienced 
e good obe in East 


to man weekly on sa) ial cent- 
age bas! Go ywhere aran- 
teed live wire Production. “Box 5604, 


Editor & Publisher. 


TRADE or general mag editoria] spot 
wanted. and background in public 
per work. 
tile write: B.A., married. 
5548. Editor ri "Publisher. 


TO THE FOUR WINDS will go June 
Missouri grad, 25, toting AB and BJ, 
for beat or rim job on small oany. 
Write Box 5627, Editor & Publ: = 


WOMAN journalism gradua 

York University, Class '50, pooch 4 
on — daily. Available June 
20. Write Box 5650, Editor & Pub- 
lisher fie “details and photograph. 











and _ feature —- ~3 Age 23, 

ory oma gree. Available now 
anent . Boz 

5589. Editor & pittishes 

PHO RAP’ sing! e, 


serious worker. B.8., porter a col- 
lege, 5 mos. photography school, 454 
years camera, some newspape r experi- 
ence feature and Son peek,, Bal Ose fur- 
nish references. Box 564 tor & 
Publisher. 





Box 5546, Editor & 
SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


TOP level public retatfons, —a 
man, 











newspaper and advertising agency ex- 
perience, wants career ob with rep. 
ntable firm. Box 5583, Editor & Pu 
lisher. 

OPPORTUNITY for corporation, 


agenc 


to improve staff; colle ib- 
lie ie ations Ea 26, single, 


- 
Jun 





gra 
gregarious, noweyener 
radio background; consider employee 
relations—house organ; queries invit- 
ed. Box 5619, Editor & Publisher. 
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By Robert U. Brown 


WE HAVE reached a point where 
we associate all peace move- 
ments with Communist propa- 
ganda. Why shouldn’t we have a 
real peace movement of our own 
in this country and among other 
peace-loving nations? 

The idea is so simple it’s. startl- 
ing. Why didn’t someone think of 
that before? But they didn’t. 

“Casey” Jones, the new editor 
of the Syracuse Herald-Journal, 
came up with the suggestion in a 
front page editorial April 27. 

“Soviet policy today is to con- 
vince the world that its govern- 
ment and people stand for world 
peace and that ‘imperialistic 
America’ is preparing for war,” 
the editorial started. “Even the 
most superficial student of Soviet- 
American relations knows that the 
Russian government has refused 
every peaceful overture since 
1945. 

“Russia does not want peace. It 
wants chaos, disorder, starvation 
and economic ruin in every demo- 
cratic country in the hope that its 
Communist organizers can even- 
tually take over. 

“Every government in the world 
knows the American government 
stands for peace. But do the peo- 
ple of those countries know our 
peaceful aims as well as their gov- 
ernments?” 

“There is not enough emphasis 
in current American thinking on 
the necessity of peace if civiliza- 
tion is to survive. No nation can 
live through another war. 

“Every big peace meeting in re- 
cent months in this country has 
been under Communist sponsor- 
ship, or has been promulgated by 
fellow travelers. 

“We have reached a point, 
where, somehow, we associate 
peace movements with Communist 
propaganda. 

“This should not be,” Mr. Jones 
wrote. 

“Why should there not be a 
great peace movement in this 
country, backed by the govern- 
ment, supported by the states, by 
industry, by labor, by the rank 
and file of our people? This move- 
ment could be extended to the en- 
tire North American continent. 

“And why should we not inau- 
gurate great meetings throughout 
the world—in Paris, Stockholm, 
in Helsinki, in Rome, in Bonn, in 
Cairo, in Israel, in Athens, in Del- 
hi, in Batavia, in Seoul, and in 
Tokyo, in which our aims for a 
peaceful world could be set forth 
by responsible leaders empowered 
to speak for the American na- 
tion? 

“Our hopes and prayers for 
peace could be set before the 
world with dramatic force and 
sincerit 

“Then, if any agressor wanted 
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war, it would stand before the 
world in a damning light.” 

There you have it. 

An idea so simple and natural 
that it has never occurred to 
Americans before. Because they 
abhor Communism, they have 
shunned so-called peace rallies 
here and possibly have given to 
the world a picture of people who 
don’t want peace. 

Wouldn’t our own peace rallies 
—real ones sponsored by real 
Americans — get more attention 
around the world? They would 
certainly be more convincing than 
the phoney ones we have had in 


recent years. 
There you are, Editors of 
America. An idea you can get 


your teeth into. Big oaks from lit- 
tle acorns grow. And a world- 
wide movement for peace can 
spring from small town senti- 
ments. 

ak ak ae 


GREATER WEEKLIES Associates, 
Inc., held its annual Spring con- 
ference in New York a few weeks 
ago and on the program was a 
man listed on the program as “po- 
litical scientist, author and lectur- 
er.” He spoke on “Mid-Century, 
1950—Where Are We Going?” 

An alert E&P reporter, Larry 
Farrant, had never heard of the 
man and, refusing to take him at 
face value, asked him what books 
he had written. None, he replied, 
but he was author of a number of 
articles in some lesser known pub- 
lication. 

What about lectures? Saying he 
was not on the faculty of any col- 
lege or university, he listed lec- 
tures before American War Dads 
in Louisville, before American 
Roadbuilders Association in Cin- 
cinnati, and before the Virginia 
Dental Association in Virginia 
Beach. 

And as for “political scientist,” 
he said he held degrees of A.B. 
and A.M. from Catholic Univer- 
sity in Washington and of J.D. 
from New York University. At 
Catholic O. his major study was 
philosophy and at N. Y. U. it was 
law. But, he added, he has been 
a student of totalitarianism for 25 
years. 

Officials in charge of the con- 
ference wouldn’t reveal what his 
present work is. They said it was 
being held in confidence. But the 
man himself said his work was 
with “the government,” and would 
explain no further. 

“I prefer not to disclose what 
my job with the government is be- 
cause I do not want anyone to 
construe what I have to say as in 
any way indicative of policy of 
the administration,” he told E&P. 

In spite of all this, the man was 
palmed off on an influential group 
of weekly publishers as a “politi- 
cal scientist, author, and lecturer.” 


He happened to talk on the prob- 
lem of Communism in America, 
but that’s relatively unimportant. 
Whatever his subject might have 
been it was an affront to those 
publishers to have anyone address 
them under such anonymity. 

Newspaper editors and publish- 
ers have a right to know by whom 
they are being addressed. Associa- 
tion executives who provide a fo- 
rum for someone whose title 
sounds good but whose present and 
past connections are obscure ought 
to be working some place else. 

ax cd ok 


James F. Etzext, editor and 
publisher of the weekly Moose 
Lake (Minn.) Star-Gazette, who 
won his battle over release of vital 
statistics last year and subsequent- 
ly won a libel suit by local busi- 
nessmen calculated to put him out 
of business, is now up against 
competition started by those same 
businessmen. 

They launched a shopping guide 
this week in competition with the 
established weekly. Advertising 
was being switched to the new 
throwaway by many of: the big 
merchants who were behind it. 

Mr. Etzell, who has stuck by his 
guns in a two-year battle to report 
the news as he sees it in his com- 
munity, has announced in no un- 
certain terms he is going to fight 
to be working some place else. 

“If Moose Lake businessmen 
wish to kill off this American tra- 
dition of free news reporting in 
this community, they will most 
certainly do it if they succeed in 
their economic boycott of the 
Star-Gazette,” he wrote. 

“And if the S-G ‘folds up,’ 
you'll know that it has done so 
only after giving its all to a fight 
for decency and honor in this big- 
oted, dictatorial, undemocratic and 
prejudiced small town.” 

All editors who have ever faced 
a battle of their own with local 
merchants will certainly keep an 
eye on his progress. There may be 
some who will remember their 
own travails and will want to help 
him win through. 

s 


Cornell Elected 
President of IPI 


W. Frank Cornell was elected 
divisional president of Interna- 
tional Printing Ink Division of 
Interchemical Corporation by the 
board of directors of Interchem- 
ical Corporation this week. 

Mr. Cornell, who was divisional 
Eastern district manager of IPI, 
succeeds the late R. W. Smith, 
who died suddenly last month. 

F. Jack Jeuck has been ap- 
pointed divisional executive vice- 
president, continuing his present 
responsibility for the Western Dis- 
trict. W. N. Davies, former New 
York ‘branch manager, becomes 
divisional vicepresident in charge 
of the Eastern district: 

Mr. Cornell started his business 
career in 1917. He has been in 
the printing ink business since 
1928. 
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E & P CALENDAR 

May 7-8—Institute of News- 
paper Controllers and Finance 
Officers, regional meeting, Roy- 
al York Hotel, Toronto, Can. 

May 7-8 — Wisconsin Daily 
Newspaper Advertising Manag- 
ers Assn. spring conference, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

May 12 - 13 — Newspaper 
Week, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 

May 12 - 13 — Illinois Press 
Assn., Spring convention, Hotel 
Pere Marquette, Peoria. 

May 15—New England As- 
sociated Press News Executives 
Assn., annual spring meeting, 
Parker House, Boston. 

May 15-17—National News- 
paper Promotion Assn., annual 
convention, Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 16—New England Daily 
Newspaper Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Copley Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

May 16 - 19 — International 
Federation of Newspaper Edi- 
tors and Publishers, third an- 
nual congress, Rome, Italy. 

May 18-20—Wisconsin Press 
Assn., 97th annual convention, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

May 19-20—Editorial Semi- 
nar, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 

May 19-20— PNPA, jointly 
with the Pennsylvania Society 
of Newspaper Editors, annual 
press conference, Nittany Lion 
Inn, State College, Pa. 

May 22-23 — Inland Daily 
Press Assn., 66th spring meet- 
ing, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

May 22—Society of Siluri- 
ans, spring meeting, Athletic 
Club, New York. 

May 23 — New England 
Newspaper - Advertising Execu- 
tives Assn., spring meeting, 
Parker House, Boston. 

May 27-29 — Michigan Out- 
door Writers Assn., annual 
meeting, Escanaba, Mich. 

May 31-June 2—Advertising 
Federation of America, 46th 
annual convention, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit. 








On Southam Board 


MONTREAL — At the annual 
meeting of the Southam Co. Ltd., 
William Watson Southam and John 
F. Hayes were elected directors 
of the company. Mr. Hayes, re- 
placing the late Glyn Osler, K.C., 
is vicepresident and general man- 
ager of the Toronto division, 
while Mr. Southam, attached to 
the head office in Montreal, re- 
places Wallace Southam, retired. 

a 


Martin Honored 


Witmincton, Del. — Joseph H. 
Martin was given a_ testimonial 
dinner April 24 in recognition of 
60 years of newspaper service 
here, much of it with the Sunday 
*Star, of which he was owner, pub- 
lisher and editor. 
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Public Opinion— 
NOTHING IS STRONGER 
+++ given the facts 
NOTHING IS WISER 





On Small Business 


In this country, about 2,000 new businesses 
start up every day. The Secretary of Com- 
merce recently stated: “The growth in num- 
ber of small businesses since the war has been 
one of the healthiest characteristics of our 
economy.” 


Every basic invention—lamps, x-ray, radio, 
and television—creates hundreds of new 
businesses. 


Ten years ago, there were only half a dozen 
manufacturers of television sets. Today, after 
millions spent on research and mass produc- 
tion, there are 104 separate companies mak- 
ing TV sets. Four companies manufacture 
telecasting equipment. Thirty-five make tele- 
vision picture tubes. And hundreds of com- 
panies make television parts. More of these 
are small businesses than large. 


Twelve years ago, General Electric offered 
the first practical fluorescent lamps for sale. 
Today there are a number of manufacturers 
making fluorescent lamps. Over 1500separate 
companies are producing fixtures for them. 


In 1927, when General Electric began mar- 
keting electric refrigerators, only 390,000 
families had them. Today more than 29 mil- 
lion families have electric refrigerators. 
Thirty-eight different companies are manu- 
facturing them and selling them to the public 
through approximately 100,000 retailers. 


Research and engineering are the core of 
General Electric’s activities. Each new dis- 
covery has its stimulating effect, not alone at 
General Electric, but in thousands of busi- 
nesses, large and small, from one end of the 
nation to the other. 
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you cant pass up El Faso 
(ITS GETTING SO DOGGONE BIG! 


NATION'S FIRST 50 PAPERS FOR AUTOMOTIVE 
LINAGE PROVE EL PASO’S A MAJOR MARKET 


MORNING PAPERS EVENING PAPERS SUNDAY PAPERS 

35.EL PASO TIMES 40. EL PASO HERALD-POST 31. EL PASO TIMES 

36. Boston Post 41. Worcester Gazette & Post 32. Milwaukee Journal oS 
37. Johnstown D. t 42. Jacksonville Journal 33. Fort Worth Star-Telegram Lz 
38. Worcester Telegram 43. Cleveland News 34. San Francisco Chronicle 

39. Troy Record 44. Des Moines Tribune 35. Philadelphia Inquirer 


NO WONDER! 


STRATEGIC LOCATION makes El Paso the hub of the largest 
trading territory of any U. S. city! 

RIGHT IN THE CENTER of the nation’s greatest center for cattle, 
copper, cotton, and climate! 


GOOD WEATHER, GOOD HIGHWAYS surround El Paso, where 
folks daily travel more miles by auto than anywhere else 
in America! 











El Paso Herald-Post 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
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AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 
and SUNDAY 








Represented nationally by General Advertising Dept., 
-Scripps-Howard Newspapers, and Texas Daily Press League, Inc. 
Offices in all principal cities. 


SCRIPPS - HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


NEW YORK . Worid-Telegram & The Sun 


Covington edition, Cincinnati Post 
KNOXVHLE . . . . News-Sentine! 
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